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THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 432.—JULY, 1912, 


Art. 1—THE IDEAS OF MRS HUMPHRY WARD. 


The Writings of Mrs Humphry Ward. Westmoreland 
Edition. Fourteen vols. London. Smith, Elder, 1911. 


THE novel falls into one of four classes, as it deals with 
romance, with life, with ideas, or as, lastly, it takes the 
shape of a work of art pure and simple. Of the great 
novelists of the last century, Scott, Thackeray and George 
Eliot stand for the first three types. For the fourth we 
look in vain in that period. Mr Hardy, who embodies 
it as to the manner born, is of our own generation; and 
here the name which at once occurs to us for romance 
is that of Robert Louis Stevenson, for life that of George 
Meredith, and for ideas that of Mrs Humphry Ward. The 
divisions, of course, overlap; Stevenson was a consum- 
mate aftist, and Meredith had an instinctive faculty for 
ideas. But they indicate broadly the point of view 
occupied by these writers; and, in a large sense, the 
classification holds. 

It would be too much to say that Mrs Ward is not 
an artist. ‘She is so well educated,’ says a recent critic, 
‘that she knows the proper ingredients for a novel. 
Picturesque backgrounds are provided; plot is carefully 
planned ; incident does not lack ; local colour is thought- 
fully wrought up.’ But her art is not instinctive. It 
suggests the collector who knows just what to buy and 
how to exhibit his collection to the best advantage, but 
whose motive for collecting lies outside art; or the critic 
who has made himself master of his subject, and is 
familiar with the various schools and their representatives, 
but whose lips are untouched by the sacred fire. If we go 
a little up stream we shall understand this. Mrs Ward is 

Vol. 217.—No. 432. B 
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2 THE IDEAS OF MRS HUMPHRY WARD 


the last term of a series. Dr Arnold was'not only a great 
headmaster, the creator of the modern public school, but 
a thi hinker and teacher who, but for his early removal from 
Oxford and his premature death, would have exercised as 
profound an influence on English religion as he did on 
English education. The author of ‘Literature and 
Dogma’ was not only a poet and a man of letters, but a 
critic who, had he not been in advance of his age, and 
gifted with a lightness of touch which it viewed with the 
mistrust of stupidity brought into unaccustomed contact 
with genius, might have accelerated by a generation the 
advance of English theology. Mrs Ward has neither the 
passion of her grandfather, nor the irony of her uncle. 
But she has inherited the seriousness of the one and the 
insight of the other; there is an apostolical succession 
between the three. 

Art, it would seem, has come into her life as a side- 
issue, and acquired no more than quasi-domicile. The 
Puritan tradition, the introspection, the strenuousness, 
and above all the marked absence of anything resembling 
the sensuous in her temperament, have tolerated rather 
than welcomed the alien guest. Her characters, and in 
particular her women, are skilfully drawn and often 
finely coloured. Marcella, Laura, Julie, Eleanor, and 
above all Catherine Elsmere, are alive. But they do not 
live for themselves, or because they cannot help living. 
There is nothing inevitable in them; they are there 
because they stand for something else—an idea, a moral, 
an association; they are by-products of thought, not 
up-wellings of spontaneous life. This is even more 
markedly the case with her men. Elsmere, Meynell, 
Raeburn are in the first instance preachers; the message 
is more than the man. 

This point of view, which was that of Wordsworth— 
‘I wish to be considered as a teacher, or as nothing ’— 
needs no apology. It comes naturally to the reflective, as 
distinct from the merely receptive, temperament. In a 
fine passage in the preface to ‘ David Grieve,’ contributed 
to the handsome edition of her collected works, Mrs Ward 
explains it. 

‘I am so made that I cannot picture a human being’s 
development without wanting to know the whole, his religion 
as well as his business, his thoughts as well as his actions. I 
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THE IDEAS OF MRS HUMPHRY WARD 3 


cannot try to reflect my time without taking account of 
forces which are at least as real and living as any other forces, 


’ and have at least as much to do with the drama of human 


existence about me. “The two great forming agencies of the 
world’s history have been the religious and the economic,” 
says Professor Marshall. Everyone will agree that in his own 
way the novelist may handle the “ economic.” By and by we 
shall all agree that in his own way he may handle the 
“religious.” For every artist of whatever type there is one 
inexorable law. Your “criticism of life’ must be fashioned 
under the conditions of imaginative truth and imaginative 
beauty. If you, being a novelist, make a dull story, not all 
the religious argument in the world will or should save you. 
For your business is to make a novel, not a pamphlet, a 
reflection of human life, and not merely a record of intellectual 
conception. But under these conditions everything is open— 
try what you will—and the response of your fellows, and 
that only, will decide your success.’ (‘ David Grieve,’ I, xxi.) 


This response has been in her favour; it was rapid, 
decisive, and it has been sustained. As applied to the 
things of mind the commercial test is open to criticism ; 
but, on its own ground, it cannot be gainsaid. The sale 
of ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ the writer’s most characteristic work, 
has reached, she tells us, little short of a million; ‘two 
years ago 50,000 copies of a new cheap edition were sold in 
a fortnight, and 100,000 within the year.’ The circulation 
of the later works is steady. They rank among the 
classics of our generation ; few living authors have been 
so successful in leading people to think, in avoiding the 
temper of political and religious party, and in getting 
below the surface of things. It is much to have done this ; 
it is much, also, to have raised the roman a thése to a 
higher level, and so created a standard by which later 
writers will be tried. Mrs Ward has taught seriously, 
greatly, and successfully ; she has left her mark on the 
thought even more than on the literature of her age. 
Her style, at times, reaches distinction. The sense of 
landscape is, perhaps, readier than the instinct for human 
nature, though it is not without an element of 
artificiality. The scenery of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land—not Scotland ; this is of another order—is that of 
her impresy her but the southern counties have not failed 
to impres r with their more varied charm. The 
B2 
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4 THE IDEAS OF MRS HUMPHRY WARD 


pictures in ‘ Marcella’ could only have been seen with a 
discerning eye and painted by a skilful hand. 


‘They had reached the brow of a little rising ground. Just 
below them, beyond a stubble-field in which there were a few 
bent forms of gleaners, lay the small scattered village, hardly 
seen amid its trees, the curls of its blue smoke ascending 
steadily on this calm September morning against a great belt 
of distant beechwood which begirt the hamlet and the common 
along which it lay. The stubble-field was a feast of shade 
and tint, of apricots and golds shot with the subtlest purples 
and browns; the flame of the wild-cherry leaf, and the deeper 
crimson of the haws made every hedge a wonder; the apples 
gleamed in the cottage gardens; and a cloudless sun poured 
down on field and hedge, and on the half-hidden medley of 
tiled roofs, sharp gables, and jutting dormers which made the 
village.’ (‘ Marcella,’ i, 61.) 


The same may be said of a vivid impression of night in a 
later chapter (p. 99). 


‘To-night, too, the blinds were up, and the great view drawn 
in black and pearl, streaked with white mists in the ground 
hollows and overarched by a wide sky holding a haloed 
moon, lay spread before the windows. On a clear night 
Aldous felt himself stifled by blinds and curtains, and would 
often sit late, reading and writing, with a lamp so screened 
that it threw light upon his book or paper, while not 
interfering with the full range of his eye on the night-world 
without. He secretly believed that human beings see far too 
little of the night, and so lose a host of august or beautiful 
impressions, which might be honestly theirs if they pleased, 
without borrowing or stealing from anybody, poet or painter.’ 


In spite, however, of such descriptions, of which many as 
finely drawn might be quoted, it is not as works of art 
that we should class Mrs Ward’s writings ; she is, as has 
been said, a novelist ofideas. ‘Tell him I leave him my 
ideas—the easier ones, was the last message of Arminius 
to the author of ‘Friendship’s Garland.’ Mrs Ward has, 
perhaps, inherited the less easy. Her themes are serious ; 
she has taken them seriously ; and that a discussion of ideas 
conducted on this high level should have appealed to so 
large a circle of readers is creditable not only to her but 
to them. A certain tendency to idealise is noticeable. 
The novels of public life, in particular, introduce us to a 
society in which distinguished personages literally jostle 
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one another in Belgravian drawing-rooms or in historical 
country houses; never since ‘ Lothair’ have so many 
celebrities been ‘all with one accord in one place.’ Their 
culture is equal to their surroundings: ‘’Tis from high 
life high characters are drawn. They are less fantastic 
than Lord Beaconsfield’s creations. They fit their canvas ; 
they say what should be said, and do what should be done. 
But there is a certain suggestion of the Scottish dowager 
who thanked heaven that ‘the names of her friends, with 
few exceptions, were written in the Peerage and in the 
Book of Life.’ There is, possibly, a section of society 
which corresponds to Mrs Ward’s picture. There is 
certainly a much larger section, not wholly composed of 
worthless people, which does not. And there is yet 
another section, and apparently a numerous one, which 
likes to be, if only as lookers-on, in such good company. 
The distinctive note of her thinking is sanity. She is _ 
progressive, but distrustful of Liberalism ; a feminist, but © 
an opponent of women’s suffrage ; a Modernist, but in her 
latest utterance, ‘Richard Meynell, an upholder of the 
Established Church. It is something, since this is so, to 
have escaped dullness ; the perfectly sane thinker pays, so 
often, for his sanity by being also perfectly dull. Mrs 
Ward, didactic as she can be, is an exception ; her criticism 
of ideas is solid without being heavy, and appeals to those 
whose minds move on other lines than hers. The 
discussion of Socialism in ‘ Marcella’ is an example. 


‘Socialism seems to me, like all other interesting and im- 
portant things—destined to help something else! Christianity 
begins with the poor and division of goods—it becomes the 
great bulwark of property and the feudal State. The 
Crusades, they set out to recover the tomb of the Lord— 
what they did was to increase trade and knowledge. And so 
with Socialism. It talks of a new order—what it will do is 
to help to make the old sound.’ (‘ Marcella,’ ii, 114.) 


This is as just as it is acute. But—must it not be added ? 
—if this be so, Socialism, like wisdom, is ‘ justified of all 
her children’; and we need not quarrel with the dictum 
of a genial politician—the late Sir William Harcourt— 
that ‘ we are all Socialists now.’ 

Somehow, however, the impression left by the political 
novels is that of one with whom the world has gone well; 
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so well as, not indeed to repress sympathy with the less 
favoured—of this there is evidence on every page—but 
to inspire the conviction that the existing social order is 
absolute and beyond discussion. 


‘Property to him means self-realisation; and the abuse of 
property was no more just ground for a crusade which 
logically aimed at doing away with it than the abuse of 
other human powers or instincts would make it reasonable 
to try and do away with—say—love, or religion. 

‘ Socialism, as he read it, despised and decried freedom, and 
placed the good of man wholly in certain exterior conditions. 

‘I don’t so much want to take from them and to give to 
the others. I only want to be sure that the beauty, and the 
leisure, and the freshness are somewhere—not lost out of the 
world. 

‘Never, never, be ashamed merely of being rich—of living 
with beautiful things, and having time to enjoy them! One 
might as well be ashamed of being strong rather than a 
cripple, or having two eyes rather than one.’ (Ib. pp. 175,177, 
213, 214.) 


Well, property is a form, though not the highest form, 


of self-realisation; and the Socialist State, were it to 
become actual, might not improbably come into conflict 
with individual freedom, though freedom does not consist 
in doing what you please. Millionairism is as mischievous 
to millionaires as it is to society ; but few will contend 
that the possession of property is, in itself, a thing of 
which to be ashamed. And, human nature being what 
it is, there is not much fear of these considerations being 
overlooked. The Franciscan idea sets up a standard by 
which they may be and (some of us think) should be 
balanced. But they have their weight, and this weight 
is considerable; no one formula exhausts the truth of 
things. 

Mrs Ward’s contention that social and economic 
questions should be treated on non-party lines is now 
generally admitted to be reasonable. Must it not 
also be recognised that labour unrest, emphasise its 
evils as we will, is a sign of growth? It is not most 
prevalent where the pinch of poverty is sharpest. One 
of its conditions is a certain intelligence and power of 
reflection in those affected; and this presupposes a 
material standard above the lowest. In 1789 there was 
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less misery among the French than the German peasantry. 
But the former had become articulate—hence the 

Revolution ; the latter were dumb. The central feature 

of the situation by which we are faced to-day is not so 

much the problem of poverty in itself, as the increasing 

perception of the fact that the only sufficient reason for 

the permanence of the actual, or any conceivable, social 

order is that it is believed, not indeed to be faultless, but 

to work more effectually than any other by which we 

could replace it for the good of the community at large. 

Where this belief is weakened, the social order is 

imperilled. If it were destroyed, the social order would 

not last a week; its foundation would be gone. During 
the last fifty years this belief, with regard to the system 
under which we live, has been shaken. The proof of this 
is the amount of apologetic on the subject which is 
current, and of which ‘Marcella’ is a type. As religious 
apologetic indicates religious insecurity, so social apolo- 
getic indicates social insecurity ; people do not apologise 
for what is unhesitatingly received. This consideration 
rules out of court the common objection to social recon- 
struction, that it is revolutionary. The question is, Is it 
on the lines of the general human movement? The most 
complete, because the most inevitable, revolutions are 
those which are brought about by this movement, and 
are in the nature of things. ; 

Mrs Ward’s fear of Socialism, while useful as a corrective, 
has a tendency (it may seem) to become excessive. Society, 
in the first place, is not identical with the existing social 
order. It was before this order was, and will remain 
when this order has passed away. For, firstly, it is 
founded not on this or that social or economic order, but 
on human nature and the laws of things. And, in the 
second place, the influence of Socialism in this country 
is unlikely to be lasting. Socialism is a plant of foreign 
growth, and presupposes conditions not commonly met 
with among us. It is based on ideas rather than on 
experience; and ideas flourish in a lighter soil than ours. 
There is something practical, perhaps even prosaic, about 
English thinking. Facts, or what we take to be such, 
influence us much, theories little. We were pragmatists 
before pragmatism ; our first question with regard either 
to a belief or an institution is not, What can be said for 
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or against it? but, How does it work? Such Socialism . a 


as we have is academic, not popular. Where it is found 
in the ranks of labour it is an afterthought—a way of 
accounting for certain pressure, with the disappearance 
of which it will disappear. Nor, even where it is a 
greater power than it is or is likely to become in this 
country, is the Socialism of to-day that which Mrs Ward 
has in view. The theoretical Socialism of the last 
century, says a well-informed writer, 


‘ provided an apparently materialistic and rationalist, but, in 
truth, largely idealistic and often highly irrational vent for 
the needs and aspirations of the modern German soul. Born — 
of Hegel, and fashioned by the two Hebrew Apostles, Marx 
and Lassalle, [it] contained sufficient elements of semi-philoso- 
phical mysticism to entitle it to rank as a cult—a cult in | 
which “ other-worldliness” was replaced by perfervid faith 


in a miraculous, albeit mundane, “Future State.” But into — 


Socialist, as into Catholic and Lutheran orthodoxy, ‘“‘ Modern- 
ism” has crept. Belief in the transformation of the capital- ° 
istic universe by a revolutionary miracle that should at one 
stroke abolish riches and misery, vice and wrong, has gradually 
been undermined by critical exegesis and by a doctrine of 
relativity known as “ Revisionism,” upon whose impious heels 
“Nationalism,” as distinct from the old uncompromising 
“ Internationalism,” is now pressing hard.’ * 


In Germany, the Mecca of the sect, the Socialists 


disclaim the wish to destroy the Empire, and profess to | - 


be ‘a Nationalist party in the best sense of the term.’ If . 
this changes the character of Socialism, it also changes’ 
the case against it; and the controversy must be revised. 
The Liberal party, as such, comes off badly at Mrs 
Ward’s hands. There is, it seems, an occult connexion 
between it and want of principle. Wharton and Marsham 
are examples; neither could be trusted round the corner 
with a shilling. Her virtuous and enlightened magnates _ 
have Liberal, even Radical or semi-Socialist, leanings; - 
they are weak on the Game Laws, and strong on Factory 
Legislation ; their souls are troubled, at intervals, by the 
contrast between St James’s Square and Bethnal Green. 
But the Liberal party is for them what the Hussite 
doctrine was for the Reformation ; as Duke George put 


* The ‘ Times,’ January 9, 1912, 
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it to Luther at Leipzig—‘ Das walt; die Sucht’—‘ God 
help us! the plague. Law and order are paramount; 
the mystical view of the death penalty in ‘Marcella,’ 
(i, 434)—‘I believe that, if the murderer saw things as 
they truly are, he would himself claim his own death, 
as his best chance, in this mysterious universe, of 
self-recovery "—might have come straight out of Joseph 
de Maistre. For him the priest and the executioner 
were the twin pillars of the social fabric and the 
aboriginal representatives of the Deity. For us the 
executioner, at least, is a survival—for whom the most 
that can be urged is that, till reason comes of age, force, 
in one shape or another, must act as regent and govern 
in her name. So, too, Tressady’s conclusion, ‘Government 
to the competent, not to the many,’ is open to the 
objection that the two are neither necessarily nor 
always contraries. Mob-law and Labour tyranny are 
undoubtedly dangers against which society does well to 
guard. But the worst evils of both may be incurred 
under a Government which depends for support upon a 
combination of disparate and conflicting interests. And 
the tyranny of finance is a more actual danger than 
either. It is at once more ubiquitous, more insidious, 
and more difficult either to shake off or to control. 

Mrs Ward’s philosophy of religion is likely to be of 
more permanent value than her contribution to political 
and economic science. The latter is of the nature of an 
Interims-Ethik ; the former has a value for its own sake. 
On the one side, it is a weapon against the most hateful 
of all tyrannies, namely (as she says), ‘tyrannies and 
cruelties in the name of Christ’; on the other, it is 
mediating and constructive; it destroys to rebuild. On 
the old site, now cumbered with the débris of falling 
creeds and departing standards, a new Jerusalem, fairer 
and more enduring than the old, will rise. 

Arnold of Rugby has seldom been estimated at any- 
thing like his real value. He was aprophet. It is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say that he saw more truly and spoke 
more. boldly than any English Churchman since the 
Reformation. The non-committal attitude, characteristic 
of so much Anglican theolegy, was foreign to him; he 
would neither fence nor hedge nor trim. By temperament 
and conviction alike he was the irreconcilable opponent of 
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the Oxford Movement; its casuistry jarred on his sense of 
truth. Had he remained at Oxford he might have been 
another and a greater Newman: ‘a greater scholar, as 
great a preacher, as imposing a personality, with convic- 
tions equally assured and impact equally forcible, he would 
have formed a rival camp.’* It was not to be. The 
Church went down into the trough of the great wave 
in whose backwash she is still drifting, with broken 
spars and rent canvas. Calmer seas, it may be, lie before 
her; but a belt of troubled water remains to be crossed 
before they are attained. 

Matthew Arnold was cast in another mould. He was 
without his father’s intensity, but he inherited his literary 
instinct ; the one made Rome, the other made Israel, live. 
The first English critic of his time, his criticism was a 
song before sunrise ; the old order was extinct, the new 
unborn. His contemporaries never quite understood him. 
They were practical party men, writing up their own 
side, writing down the other—fairly, no doubt, and in 
accordance with the rules of the game. But the practical 
temper has its limitations. ‘ Only think of all the nonsense 
which you. now hold quite firmly, but which you would 
never have held if you had not been contradicting your 
adversary in it all these years. | Neither father nor son 
adopted the ecclesiastical standpoint; yet, were a man 
asked about the genuine position of the English Church, 
he might do worse than refer the enquirer to the Arnolds. 
For the father the Church was nothing less than the 
nation viewed from the standpoint of religion; the son 
criticised, with what was perhaps to some an unwelcome 
candour, the reason given by Dissenters for their refusal 
to conform. The type of Dissent which he had in view is 
a thing of the past; and the Church of to-day is less in 
touch with the general mind than was the case a genera- 
tion back. Whatever the reason, the non-episcopalian 
churches seem, at least for the time being, more successful 
in dealing with ideas than the episcopalian; a Scottish 
congregation would make short work of such preaching 
as is acquiesced in by the average English churchgoer. 
But, historically, the National Church has been more 


* ©Pretractarian Oxford,’ by W. Tuckwell, p. 121. 
‘Culture and Anarchy,’ xxviii. 
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spacious than the so-called Free Churches; it has stood 
for a larger tradition and diffused a sunnier air. It was 
Matthew Arnold’s distinction to have seen this, and, by 
his insistence upon it, to have recalled attention from the 
fact to the idea. To understand Mrs Ward it is well to 
bear in mind her heredity. Of a later generation, her 
knowledge in certain fields is greater than that of Dr 
Arnold; of a naturally graver temperament, her serious- 
ness of purpose is, if not more real, at least more obvious 
than that of his distinguished son. But she owes much 
to each, and has carried on the work to which they 
addressed themselves ; the great line, ‘ Quasi cursores vitai 
lampada tradunt,’ holds of all three. 

The inception of ‘Robert Elsmere’ was due to a 
Bampton Lecture given in 1881 by a then prominent 
High Churchman—the late Bishop John Wordsworth— 
on the connexion between unbelief and sin. The lives of 
believers are, unfortunately, sufficient evidence that the 
lecturer’s thesis, as Mrs Ward understood it, was at least 
not an exhaustive account of the matter. ‘ Iliacos intra 
muros’ peccatur ‘et extra’: to live irregularly, it is not 
necessary to disbelieve. The association of ideas rang 
false. 


‘Is this all that a religious teacher at the centre of English 
intellectual activity, whose business it is to make a study of 
religious thought and of the religious life in man, can tell us 
about that great movement of the human mind against the 
traditional Christian theology, which is to many of us the 
most important fact of our day and age? Does he see no 
further, does he understand no more than this?’ * 


The object of the book was to place the question of 
the divergence between the traditional and the scientific 
in theology on its true ground. The Pauline distinction 
between the ‘natural’ (yvyixds) and the ‘spiritual’ 
(7vevpatixos) man is of importance in this connexion. ft 
There are certain antinomies, God and the World, 
Good and Evil, Life and Death, etc., which remain 
unsolved for us, not because they are in themselves 
insoluble—this would be an assumption—but because 
our minds are so constituted that the understanding 
cannot come into touch with them; it seems to be 


* ‘Robert Elsmere,’ introduction, xxvi. + 1 Cor. ii, 10-15. 
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grappling with air. Were the intellectual solution, then, 
the only one possible, we could not get beyond an 
admission of ignurance—‘I do not know.’ The practical, 
however, comes to the aid of the pure reason—so it is 
held by an important school of thinkers; we are enabled 
to meet the difficulty, not indeed by the logical under- 
standing taken separately, but by the knowing faculty 
(of which it is only a part) as a whole. Here learning 
has no prerogative. Knowledge of the central truths is 
not a matter of scholarship, but of the spiritual faculty 
which St Paul calls faith. But, when religion passes 
over into theology, and this is made to cover what are 
called ‘dogmatic facts,’ it is impossible to withdraw these 
developments from the province of science or to exempt 
them from its tests. A Christian poet tells us of truths 
which ‘sages would have died to learn, Now taught by 
cottage dames.’ But these truths cannot include the 
Synoptic problem, or the history of Christian ideas and 
institutions. Here we must have recourse to scholarship ; 
and the decision must rest with those who know. In 
‘Robert Elsmere’ Mrs Ward has brought this into clear 
relief. The task that lies before the enquirer is, she 
urges, in the last resort, the analysis of testimony—its 
various values, degrees and kinds. This 


‘“ makes almost the chief interest of history. History depends 
on testimony. What is the nature and the value of testimony 
at given times? In other words, did the man of the third 
century understand, or report, or interpret facts in the same 
way as the man of the sixteenth or the nineteenth? And, if 
not, what are the differences, and what are the deductions 
to be made from them, if any?” 

*“Tt is enormously important, I grant—enormously.” 

*“T should think it is,” said Langham to himself, as he 
rose; “the whole of orthodox Christianity is in it, for 
instance.”’ (‘Robert Elsmere,’ i, 358.) 


A generation has passed. It is not now argued, at least 
by Bampton Lecturers, that Liberal theology connotes 
vice and Conservative theology virtue ; nor is it denied 
that criticism has revised what were formerly looked 
upon as ‘dogmatic facts,’ and changed the perspective in 
which they present themselves to us. ‘Robert Elsmere’ 
has counted in this result; Mrs Ward’s service to religion 
—and it was one of the first importance—was to have 
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estimated rightly the moral values at issue. Whether 
this or that event took place or ndt is a matter not of 
moral but of historical interest; but, when belief in a 
doubtful or unhistorical event is imposed upon the 
conscience, the question becomes morai. 


‘God is not wisely trusted when declared unintelligible. 

‘Such honour rooted in dishonour stands; such faith 
unfaithful makes us falsely true. 

‘God is for ever reason; and His communication, His 
Revelation, is reason.’ (Ib. ii. 65.) 


We may not, the Greek philosopher reminds us, pre- 
dicate what is shameful of the Deity; and ‘Doth God’ 
(asks the prophet) ‘need your lie?’ These axioms give us 
the space and freedom needed for movement. We could 
not do with less ; we need not ask for more. 

The practical conclusion of the book is more open to 
question. In ‘Richard Meynell’ another solution is 
proposed for our own time; but it is simply not the case 
that scholarly Churchmen of the eighties either had to, 
or did, ‘depart and go into exile.’* The date of the 
Book of Daniel is too slender a foundation to bear such a 
superstructure; nor can it be admitted for a moment 
that ‘a congregation has both a moral and a legal right 
to demand an implicit belief’+ from its minister in a 
particular interpretation of a particular Scripture 
narrative. In the Church of England no such right is 
vested either in a particular congregation, or in a 
diocesan conference, or in Convocation, even if the House 
of Laymen be thrownin. The legal right is for the law— 
that is, the King in Council; the moral for the conscience 
of the community at large, not that of any section of it, 
clerical, lay, or mixed, to decide. 

Nor can we think, with Mrs Ward, that Liberal 
theology occupies a stronger position in the Church now 
than when ‘ Robert Elsmere’ was written. A comparison, 
from this point of view, between the Churchmanship of 
to-day and that of the eighties does not work out wholly 
to the advantage of that of to-day. The temper of 
the Victorian Church was, not indeed absolutely, but 
relatively larger than that of our own time. Tait and 
Thirlwall were the most prominent bishops of their 


* 1, xxvi. ¢ ii, 47, 107. 
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generation ; the influence of such scholars as Jowett and 
Stanley was widely felt. Among the laity there were 
fewer who made a hobby of ecclesiasticism, but there 
were also fewer who were indifferent; religion was 
stronger both as a personal conviction and as a social 
convention than now. The particular questions before 
our generation were, as yet, below the horizon; they had 
not reached the general mind. But the sectarian stand- 
point, now taken for granted, was exceptional. The 
Bible meant more than the Church, and reason more 
than authority, though the one was unscientifically inter- 
preted and the other inadequately conceived. Enlarge- 
ment of view has been accompanied by narrowing of 
spirit. 

To those who regard the Church as National first and 
Anglican second, the outlook to-day is not without 
features which inspire misgiving. The constitution of the 
English Church is, fortunately, such that it is impossible 
for her to commit herself by a binding decision in any 
subject matter. That great safeguard of liberty and 
religion, the Royal Supremacy, preserves her from this 
danger ; it ties the hands of her clergy, if it does not bridle 
their tongues. But the forces which produced the Oxford 
Movement, however negligible in the world of thought, 
have not ceased to be strong on their own ground—in 
the Church, and in public affairs where they touch the 
Church. Here they have never been so powerful as 
now. The great weight of lay opinion, inside as well as 
outside the Church, is against them. But this opinion is 
inarticulate. The minority is clamorous and insistent ; 
and the official machinery is in its hands. It is natural, 
therefore, human nature being what it is, that it should 
have the ear of the episcopate—on whose ‘more than 
Gamaliel-like caution’ the latest historian of the English 
Church comments *—and of ministries, more particularly 
of ministries which rest on an equilibrium of interests. 
Such a ministry is unwilling to alienate possible support 
or to provoke avoidable friction. In secondary matters 
it follows the line of least resistance ; ‘ the violent bear it 
away. 


* F, Warre-Cornish, ‘The English Church in the Nineteenth Century,’ 
ii, 117. 
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The Nonconformists are opposed on principle to 
Establishment. For them the Church is a denomination ; 
and they are prepared to deal with it on the basis of 
Voluntarism. Meanwhile they and theirs throw sops to 
Cerberus; Liberal politicians have played of late years 
even more than their opponents into the hands of the 
High Anglican school. They see, for they are shrewd 
observers, that this means Disestablishment in the near 
future. What they do not seem to see is the blow that 
Disestablishment, brought about in this way, would be 
to Protestantism and rational religion at home and 
abroad. ‘Hoc Ithacus velit.’ The residuary legatee of 
the English Church is Catholicism, and, in the long run, 
the logical and inevitable embodiment of Catholicism— 
the Church of Rome. Were the nation moving in this 
direction, time and the growth of knowledge would be 
the only remedies. The paradox of the present position 
is that a marked revival of Protestantism in religion and 
thought should synchronise with the acute medievalising 
of what is historically the foremost of the Protestant 
Churches. The most disquieting features of the processare, 
probably, the deliberate attempt to establish a separate 
spiritual jurisdiction, and the disposition in certain 
quarters to bring personal and private pressure to bear 
upon the’ solution of questions which the law has not 
decided, and which it is thought undesirable that the law 
should be called upon to decide. The remedy lies with 
those whose civil and religious rights are threatened. 
‘The courts are open, and there are deputies ; let them 
implead.’ 

‘Helbeck of Bannisdale,’ perhaps Mrs Ward’s finest 
book, and ‘Eleanor’ describe Catholicism in England 
and in Italy respectively. The record of the old English 
Catholics as a body isan honourable one. In the sixteenth 

‘century they were made, as the French Catholics have 

been in the twentieth, the scapegoat of Christendom ; 

their interests were sacrificed to the intrigues of party 
and to the policy of Rome. The loss was not material 
only. It was hard, as in the case taken by Mrs Ward, to 
see the acres diminish and the family fortunes decline. 

It was harder still to feel the impoverished blood, the 

decaying energy, the position won in the past slipping 

away. 
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‘What was it that so gripped the mind in the story of this 
Catholic family ? Surely not their strength, but their weak- 
ness... . It was their passivity, so to speak—their lying at 
the mercy both of the militant intriguing Catholicism which 
used and exploited them, and of the militant Protestantism 
which made them suffer; it was this which touched us,’ 
( ‘ Helbeck,’ Pref. pp. xiii, xiv.) 


Much was lost in the process—taste, temper, education, 
the arts and refinements of life. But much was retained 
and intensified—loyalty to what was believed to be truth, 
a certain fragrance of devotion, and an unconquerable 
will. The feature of the book that is most true to life is 
the equilibrium maintained between the loss and the 
gain. Not all Helbeck’s nobility of temperament saved 
him from certain obvious and displeasing weaknesses, 
which ‘ revealed a new element in his character, something 
small and ugly, that was like the speck in a fine fruit, or, 
rather, like the disclosure of an angry sore beneath an 
outward health and strength.’ The feud between the 
Church and criticism is of long standing. But it is 
pleasant to know that there were Catholics who did justice 
both to the intention and the execution of the book. 


‘While Father Clarke, in the “Nineteenth Century,” was 
hotly and bitterly attacking the book as unjust to Catholic 
faith and practice, my father, the most devout and obedient 
of Catholics wrote to me—“ This, I think, should gratify you. 
A Dublin priest whom we really know to be a good man, and 
a man of some culture, called a day or two ago. He said that 
he had just finished ‘Helbeck,’ and had read it with very 
great interest and admiration. What touched him was the 
beauty of Laura’s character, ‘the atmosphere of absolute 
purity and moral goodness’ in which she lives and moves, and 
the compatibility of which with the ‘Everlasting No,’ 
which her intellect had embraced, he had before doubted.” ’ 
(Ib. Pref. p. xviii.) 


‘Eleanor’ introduces us to a Catholicism of a very 
different type. The scale on which the Church exists and 
acts is larger than that of any other religious society. 
In England even, side by side with the dignified and 
austere Catholicism of ‘Helbeck, we have that of 
‘ Casting of Nets’; in Italy we have the officialism of the 
Curia, ‘Obey, my friend, obey! There is no more to be 
said’; the a pew pres of Mme Variani, and the cynicism of 
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the rétrograde éclairé, represented by Manisty, but 
commoner in than outside the Church. 


‘“Ts that fair ?—to stand outside slavery—and praise it?” 
‘“ Why not ?—if it suits my purpose.’ (‘ Eleanor,’ p. 158.) 


The distinctive note of clericalism, as a party, is here. 
For its programme and methods M. Laberthonniére’s 
‘Positivisme et Catholicisme’ may be referred to. By 
anyone who would estimate the religion of the Latin 
countries the position, paradoxical as it seems, must be 
taken into account. 

In ‘Eleanor’ the Modernist controversy meets us. 
Father Benecke, like so many scholarly priests, is 
suspended and deprived of the sacraments for saying 
‘what every educated man in Europe knows to be true’ 
(p. 389). A conflict of this nature is bound to arise when 
a religion of feeling passes out of its original shape and 
becomes, over and above this, a religion of ideas. For the 
first ideas with which it associates itself will be rudi- 
mentary, and will at the same time have a tendency to 
become stereotyped, because a certain fixity is a condition 
of their apprehension by the popular mind. The further 
this stereotyping process has been carried, the more acute 
is the conflict between the old and thenew. So long asa 
Church has not withdrawn herself from the stream of 
life, ‘solvitur ambulando’ is a fair answer. Facts are 
more than theories. The Westminster Confession, to 
take an example, is uncompromising; but the Churches 
of the Westminster Confession interpret it, pass Declara- 
tory Acts, and live. But the constitution, the formulas, 
and (what is more important than either) the genius or 
law of the Roman Church exclude such solutions, and tie 
her to her past. And this ‘in sensu preteriti’; the logic 
of the system is too closely knit to admit of accommoda- 
tion ; it is ‘all or nothing’; ‘either—or.’ The fallibility of 
the Infallible may be demonstrated, but the demonstra- 
tion is inadmissible. For the Church the Pope remains 
infallible; hence a deadlock. Lord Acton puts it forcibly. 


‘It has never been my fortune to meet with an esoteric 

Ultramontane. I mean, putting aside the ignorant mass, and 

those who are incapable of reasoning, that I do not know of 

a religious and educated Catholic who really believes that the 

See of Rome is a safe guide to salvation. . . . In short, I do 
Vol, 217.—No, 432, Cc 
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not believe there are Catholics who, sincerely and intelligently, 
believe that Rome is right and that Déllinger is wrong.’ * - 


When the distinction between exoteric and esoteric is 
pressed to this point, the notion of unity, which lies at 
the heart of Catholicism, disappears. The weakness of 
Modernism, in many respects so characteristic a product 
of the modern mind, is its refusal to face this fact. The 
attempt to evade it gives a certain impression of 
insincerity, an impression which the all but universal 
acceptance of the anti-Modernist oath by persons whose 
opinions are notorious, has done much to confirm. There 
are exceptions. Benecke, like Father Tyrrell, was true 
to conscience. But at what a price! 


You see a man dying of hunger and thirst! He cannot cheat 
himself with fine words. He starves!” 
‘She stared at him, startled—partly understanding. 
‘“For forty-two years,” he said, in a low pathetic voice, 
“have I received my Lord—day after day—without a break. 
And now they have taken Him away—and I know not where 
they have laid Him.”’ (‘ Eleanor,’ p. 389.) 


Superficial solutions of the difficulty have been offered. 


‘“The North will never understand the South—never! You 
can’t understand our @ peu prés. You think Catholicism is a 
tyranny, and we must either let the priests oppress us, or 
throw everything over-board. But it is nothing of the kind. 
We take what we want of it, and leave the rest. But you!— 
if you come over to us, that is another matter! You have to 
swallow it all. You must begin even with Adam and Eve!’ ’ 
(Ib. p. 307.) 

This view of the matter is found at times in unexpected 
quarters. There is a current seminary story to the effect 
that two priests, who had been in the habit of discussing 
theological questions, agreed that the first to die should, 
if possible, return to give his friend the benefit of his 
enlarged outlook. He appeared, telling the other to put 
his questions shortly, as he could not stay long. ‘Quid 
de moribus?’ ‘Taliter qualiter, was the answer. ‘Quid 
de dogmatibus ?’ ‘Omnino aliter,’ he replied emphatically, 
and disappeared. Itis a timely corrective to over-certainty. 
But it suggests Bishop Blougram rather than St Paul. 


* ‘Letters of Lord Acton to Mary Gladstone,’ p. lv. 
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The second distinction will not take us very far. The 
standards of the Church are the same for all. They may 
be enforced more rigorously on priests than on laymen, 
and taken more literally by converts than by born 
Catholics. But a belief which rests on the loose thinking 
and indifference of its adherents is in an evil way. Nor ~ 
will a popular policy, were such to be adopted—and under 
the present Pontificate the tide sets strongly in the other 
direction—save the situation. 


‘La plus sage des politiques, la plus généreuse sollicitude 
pour les classes populaires n’assureraient pas... l’avenir 
du catholicisme, si le catholicisme, qui, étant une religion, est 
d’abord une foi, se présentait sous les apparences d’une 
doctrine et d’une discipline opposées au libre essor de l’esprit 
humain, déja minées par la science, isolées et isolantes au 
milieu du monde qui veut vivre, s’instruire et progresser en 
tout.’ (Loisy, ‘ Autour d’un petit livre,’ p. xxv.) 


‘ Richard Meynell’ is a romance of Anglican Liberalism. 
It is of the nature of a prophecy ; and prophecy is moulded 
by the personality of the prophet. In the ‘ Dawn of All’ 
a popular Roman Catholic writer has sketched the future 


of the world as Catholics, presumably, wish to see it. 
There is little in common between this work and 
‘Richard Meynell.’ But it is probable that in each case 
the writer has seen what he was desirous of seeing; 
the vision goes beyond what is warranted by the 
facts. Whatever may be the case with the large outlines, 
it is doubtful whether the details of Mrs Ward's ideal 
reconstruction of the English Church will commend 
themselves to Liberal Churchmen, or at least to such of 
them as possess the historical sense. The question of 
Prayer-book revision is urgent—how urgent those who 
have practical experience of the existing services know. 
But the wise architect retains as far as possible the 
distinctive features of the old structure. This was the 
principle on which the compilers of the liturgy pro- 
ceeded ; it is the principle, it may be hoped, on which its 
revisers will proceed. Mrs Ward’s description of the new 
service book (p. 45) recalls a well-known Congregational 
chapel in which the minister reads selections from the 
New Testament ‘in Dr Weymouth’s translation.’ Dr 
Weymouth’s translation may be, and no doubt is, 
c 2 
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excellent; but his name is incongruous, and taken 
conjunction with the names of the Evangelists and th 
of St Paul, strikes a jarring note. The Liberal clergy 
will not break the law—this would be to adopt the 
platform of their opponents—nor will they innovate. In 
spite of here and there a dark corner and an inconvenient 
passage, most of us would rather live in an historical 
house—into which, however, we _ should introduce 
bathrooms and electric light—than exchange it for a villa 
run up by a speculative builder, and fitted with every 
modern convenience. So in religion. The traditional 
element is not to be dismissed out of hand. It is often 
better to explain than to expurgate, and to interpret 
than to change. 

Both in ‘ Richard Meynell’ and in ‘Robert Elsmere’ 
Mrs Ward does less than justice to the historical Broad 
Church party. It had, and has, its limitations. It was 
academic; it had a certain aridity; its work was to a 
great extent indirect. But it kept knowledge alive; and 
knowledge, after all, is a necessary condition of theology 
and, in the long run, of religion, take what shape it will. 
The Liberal English Churchman stands in a great 
succession. He differs in two vital respects from the 
Catholic Modernist; the ground on which he stands is 
solid, and his hands are free. He may have faith in the 
future ; for the stream on which he is launched flows to 
no inland bay or land-locked channel, but to the open 
sea. There the venture of life awaits him. The position 
cannot be better stated than in Mrs Ward’s words. 


‘Suddenly, as a shaft of light from the descending sun fled ~ 
ghostlike across the plain, touching trees and fields and farms 
in its path, two noble towers emerged among the shadows— 
characters, as it were, that gave a meaning to the scroll of 
nature. They were the towers of Markborough Cathedral. 
Meynell pointed to them as he turned to his companion, his 
face still quivering under the strain of feeling. 

‘“Take the omen! It is for them, in a sense—a spiritual 
sense—we are fighting. They belong not to any body of men 
that may chance to-day to call itself the English Church. 
They belong to England—in her aspect of faith—and to the 
English people!”’ (‘Richard Meynell,’ p. 73.) 


ALFRED FAWKES, 
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Art. 2--THE RUSSIAN STAGE. 


1. Dina Glank. A drama in four acts. By Semyon Yush- 
kievitch. Stuttgart: Dietz, 1906. 

2. Vassa Zheleznova ; scenes. By Maxim Gorky. Berlin: 
Ladyschnikow, 1910. 

3. The Works of Anton Tchekhof. Vols 7 and 11. St 
Petersburg: Marks, 1908. 

4. The Acwle of the Earth; tales and dramatic scenes. By 
Valery Brusof. Moscow: ‘Scorpion,’ 1907. 

5. Alma; atragedy of contemporary life, inthree acts. By 
N.M. Minsky. St Petersburg: Northern Press, 1900. 
6. Collected Writings of Theodore Sologub. Vol. 8 
(dramatic works), St Petersburg: ‘ Shipovnik,’ 1911. 
7. Rings; a drama in three acts. By L. D. Zinovyeva- 

Annibal. St Petersburg: ‘Scorpion,’ 1904. 
8. Lyrical Dramas. By Alexander Blok. St Peters- 
burg: ‘Shipovnik,’ 1908. 
And other works. 


IF we want to learn the inner secrets of Russian thought 
during the national crisis of the last few years, the heart- 
searchings, the aspirations, there is hardly a better, more 
intimate way of doing it than by the discriminating study 
of their drama. Little, of course, can be gathered from 
the works of the popular playwrights, the entertainers, 
who bulk biggest in the daily programme. In every art 
there are these necessary and delightful by-products ; 
but they reflect nothing, they reveal nothing; they have 
no place in the history of intellectual forces. We must 
take care also not to be taken in by that intermediate 
sort of purveyor, who flourishes everywhere nowadays— 
the playwright who strives to be artist and entertainer 
at the same time; to represent new phases of thought, 
and yet to please the many; to be true if he can, but 
always to be effective; the writer who is ‘ interested’ in 
‘intellectual’ questions, and has an air of probing their 
secrets, without giving offence by penetrating further 
than his public has gone before him. He reflects only the 
surface of things, the after-ripples. 

The perfect type in Russia of this intermediate sort is 
Leonid Andreyef, a gifted and versatile craftsman, 
famous already in Englend, while the work of better 
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playwrights is still unknown. He can turn his hand to 
anything; he is ready to do you the realistic, the mystic, 
the modern, the antique, the biblical, the medieval— 
whatever you please. Tragedy or comedy, it is all one to 
him; he will give you hope if you want it, or despair if 
you prefer it. If he has a talent more peculiarly his own, 
it is the big symbolical ‘ bow-wow.’ In ‘The Ocean’ (1911), 
in ‘ Anathema’ (1909)—lately translated into American— 
in ‘The Life of Man’ (1907)—excellently described by Mr 
Maurice Baring in his ‘ Russian Essays and Stories ’ (1908) 
—everything is on the large symbolical scale, with 
symbolical seas and mountains and walls and gates, and 
tall figures of mysterious ‘ Hims’ and ‘Its’ that stand 
silent, with their hats pulled over theireyes. His writing 
is like Bilibin’s painting, rich, astonishing, ingenious, 
hollow, and insincere. 

But the quality which won Russian literature the 
position it holds in European esteem was pre-eminently 
its restless, probing sincerity, impelled by that ‘sick 
conscience, that ‘sense of the disharmony of life and 
the desire to overcome it, which Bulgakof says has 
always been the inspiration of typical Russian writers. 
We turn naturally to the realists; for it is in the guise of 
realism that we are accustomed to Russian sincerity. 
The younger generation has not escaped the danger that 
lies in wait for realists—the painting of things in too 
sombre colours. The type is too well fixed to be avoided ; 
it isa sort of tragédie de meurs; a poor but intellectual 
middle-class family, living in a small provincial town 
(how realists everywhere delight in small provincial 
towns !), inspired by hearty dislike for their nearest 
relatives, and practising the marriage customs of the 
early Stone Age. As for form and construction, ‘pas de 
sous-intrigue, pas de thése, pas de contrastes, pas de 
legons; mais une réalité implacable, et une unité féroce’ 
—the ideal of Antoine’s Théatre Libre.* 

This sort of drama is pursued with great success by 
certain Jewish writers—a new element this, by the by, in 
Russian literature—pre-eminently by Yushkievitch, a 
clear-headed and vivid dramatist, not quite original, but 
endowed with a fine sense of humour. His chief play in 


* As formulated by Filon, ‘De Dunas & Rostand’ (1898), p, 81. 
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this line is ‘Dina Glank’ (19(6), the story of the struggles 
of a Jewish family. Dina is a majestic figure, a 
strong-willed old Jewess, one of the ‘heavy mothers,’ of 
the Gorkian sort, that have arisen of late in Russian 
drama as a significant type. One after another she 
compels her daughters to support the family at the 
expense of their virtue. They resist at first, but in the 
end she convinces them, and almost the audience, that it 
‘is the only thing to do; that all else but bread and butter 
is flimsy romance, and will not stand the test of real life. 
Any idea, if clearly and consistently expressed, may rise 
to the height of a philosophy; and it is clearness and 
consistency that make this play a great one. 

Do mothers really sell their daughters in Russia? 
One is not wholly convinced. Andreyef offers corrobora- 
tion in ‘The Days of our Life’ (1908), a play that has had 
considerable success; but he gives the daughter a natural 
preference for sweetmeats over chastity, which turns it 
into a personal case and robs it of its philosophical value. 
One suspects that things are pictured worse than they 
are, out of respect for the tradition. Naidyonof’s 
‘Children of Vanushin,’ a perfect carnival of deadly sins, 
well received in realistic circles, gives the case away by 
exaggeration. More characteristically Russian is the 
subjective or psychological realism of Dostoyevsky and 
Tolstoy. Asa playwright, Tolstoy never succeeded very 
well; he never seemed to find room on the stage to 
express much of what he thought ; one always feels that 
his play is such a little tap for such a head of water. 
‘The Living Corpse’ (‘The Corpse’ was his own name for 
it) is an unfinished fragment that he got bored with and 
put aside years ago, after seeing the man on whose story it 
was founded. It never even reached the point of becoming 
a play. When it was put on the stage in Moscow and 
St Petersburg last year, it enjoyed that kind of failure 
which is known as a succés d’estime. It is saved from 
tediousness chiefly by the quite irrelevant singing of the 
Gipsies in Act I and the hope that they may sing again. 
As for ‘The Light that shone in Darkness,’ lately pub- 
lished by his executors, and ‘ The Cause of it all,’ produced 
in April last by the Adelphi Play Society, it is hard to 
believe that he really wrote them as they stand. 

Among the younger generation, Osip Dymof has 
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succeeded in bringing this, peculiarly Russian probing 
sincerity on to the stage in ‘ Cain’ (1910), the study of a 
family in which there has been a suicide. Russian writers 
have an almost unfair advantage over others in this sort 
of drama; for Russians, in everyday life, have a habit, 
not only of thinking sincerely, but of saying what they 
think. The psychological realist has only to make them 
speak on the stage as they do in private life. French 
writers have a similar advantage, for a different reason ; 
for Frenchmen are always theatrical, even in the bosom 
of their families. In both cases life and the stage agree ; 
and it is the difference of the two ways of agreement that 
puts the French and Russian dramas at opposite poles. 
Russian literature, however, has never been content 
merely to register phenomena; it has been inspired not 
only by ‘the sense of the disharmony of life,’ but also by - 
‘the desire to overcome it.’ Mankind is conscious of its 
progress towards some end. What is that end, and how 
is it to be reached? According to the general belief, it is 
a new social order, which, with a little effort and goodwill, 
may easily be attained. Turn somebody out of some- 
where, turn somebody else in ; let somebody be prevented 
from doing something that he does, and somebody else be 
allowed to do something else that he is prevented from 
doing ; and Life, which has hitherto been pretty bad, will 
all at once become extremely good. Tolstoy, though no 
politician, was quite of this opinion. The problem was 
of the simplest kind, according to his showing, and it was 
only by reason of some sort of misunderstanding that 
mankind had not yet solved it. But the solution he 
propounded never aroused any general enthusiasm; it 
was too Christian in its essence. Neither in Russia nor 
elsewhere in Europe do the mass of people believe any 
longer that the right road to happiness is by the way of 
humility and forbearance. Even women have lost their 
faith in those traditional virtues. 

In the nineties of the last century, people in Russia 
were distracted between many ideals, dissatisfied with 
all. They were puzzled and afraid; puzzled with the 
present, and afraid of the future. Everyone felt that a 
new era was at hand; and there was a desperate need to 
get its ideals formulated, or it would begin in mere chaos 
and destruction. Everyone felt that there was an old era 
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waiting to be sent about its business, but no one knew 
how to dispatch it. They ran hither and thither as sheep 
having no shepherd. At that moment Gorky emerged 
from the Lower Depths, with his square chin and clear 
eyes—a strong man who had the air of knowing what he 
wanted. His success was immediate and immense. The 
crowds that had followed Father John of Cronstadt or 
what not, a year or two before, now flocked to touch 
the hem of Gorky’s dusty garment. 

Did he, in fact, come with any clear idea? Did he 
bring any definite plans for the new world in his tramp- 
swag? Not much, it appears. Vaguely, it would be 
covered with engine-sheds, and peopled by strong men 
with black oil on their hands; there would be no gentry 
in it, no funny men, no unapplied science, no art for art’s 
sake, no puritans, no philosophers, no almsgiving, no - 
private theatricals. Never was there a reformer less 
definite about positive ideals and the institutions of the 
new age that he was bringing in. On one point only 
was he clear, that in order to bring it in we must have a 
new breed of men; tough customers, something like 
himself, something like the earth and sky between which 
he had wandered so many years, strong-willed, patient, 
jolly, confident ; men ‘ straight and tempered like swords’ 
—nothing less could carve a way through the cumbering 
rubbish piled up by ‘the Hogs who have captured the 
command of life.’ He was plain-spoken—another charm ; 
the real working-man had arrived in literature; democracy 
had become articulate. But still the question put to 
Brusof’s Fegenerator i in ‘The Earth’ remained unanswered : 
‘You, the saviour of mankind, in the name of what do 
you save? What will people do in your new Eden, if 
they take you for their pattern ?’ 

Gorky’s first play, ‘Petits Bourgeois’ (1900)—the 
French renders the title best—set forth the new man, the 
new hope, in the clearest possible terms. The characters 
of this comedy belong to two clearly defined groups; on 
the one hand stands the Bezsemenof family, the grim 
father, the pious mother, the clever, neurotic son and 
daughter, Peter and Tatyana; these represent the old 
bad order of things. On the other side stand the Bird- 
catcher and his simple-minded daughter, the students 
the jolly widow upstairs, and, chief among them, Nil the 
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engine-driver, old Bezsemenof’s former ward and present 
boarder. Nil is the new man, the type of the future ; old- 
fashioned folk would call him proud, rude, ungrateful 
and rather stupid. What does it matter? He is strong 
and young, self-reliant, jovial; he loves work, and he 
hasn’t a nerve in him; above all, he has no hesitations, 
no academic dubieties. Pola, the Birdcatcher’s daughter, 
is chatting with Tatyana about the hero of a novel they 
have been reading together : 


‘Poa. I couldn’t love a man like that; a man ought to 
know what he has got to do in life. 

‘TATYANA. Does Nil know ? 

‘Poa. Yes, he knows; he is only unkind to bad people. 

‘TaTyANA. Who is good? who is bad ? 

‘PoLa. Nil knows!’ 


Clever Nil! Clever Gorky! Life is such an easy 
problem to everyone but the fools called philosophers. 
The Birdcatcher flies to the public-house to escape the 
Bezsemenofs: ‘In the public-house it is gay ; in the public- 
house it is simple.’ Strong and confident people who 


know whither they are going—that is the essential thing 
in Gorky’s plays, for ‘even the blackbeetle knows whither 
he is crawling’; people who can lead the rest to the 
Golden Age; rough, blunt, good-natured folk, as a rule, 
like great St Bernard dogs. Our business is to make 
ready for the new generation that is to supplant us; to 
bridge the chasm, in Nietzschean terms, for the Overmen. 

There are strong men of different alloys in all Gorky’s 
plays ; strong women, too, busy at first in seeking strong 
men for mates; but, as time went on and disillusion grew 
with the pioneers that the democracy had sent before 
them into the middle class (see in particular ‘ Villa-folk,’ 
1903, and ‘Children of the Sun,’ 1904), the strong 
men were gradually ousted by the strong women, careful 
mothers providing for the future. The Golden Age had 
receded a little as we advanced towards it; and ‘ who is 
so fit as mothers to provide for the future?’ ‘In Vassa 
Zheleznova’ (1911) the wheel has gone full turn, and men 
are nowhere. Vassa’s husband is dying. Her eldest son, | 
Paul, is neurotic and deformed; her second is fat and 
silly; her daughter and daughter-in-law are robust, 
purposeful young women, both unfaithful to their 
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husbands ; the daughter has borne healthy children to her 
lover. The path of a Gorkian strong mother is plain. 
She forges a convenient will, bundles the cripple into a 
monastery, his brother into the gutter; gets the house- 
maid to murder a superfluous brother-in-law who claims 
a share ; and settles down, with a clear conscience and the 
well-deserving air of a tired Atlas, to carve out a future 
for her bastard grandchildren. Quite shocking, according 
to any moral or criminal code hitherto discovered, but 
definite and downright, demanding an answer; and 
withal excellent art, informed by that breath of life which 
dull critics call technique. 

Finding that the strong-faced man had really no 
concise plans for the Millennium, the Russians left Gorky, 
much as the peasants in ‘Ivan the Fool’ left the Devil, 
when he climbed a tower and made a speech, instead of 
showing them how to work with their heads. Russia 
has lived through many new hopes since those which 
Gorky raised retired with him to Capri. Is the dis- 
appointment of Gorky’s hopes a particular case, or is it 
only one more instance of a constant element in human 
life? Even while he is in hot pursuit of some immediate 
end, man hears a little ironical voice reminding him that 
hope, after all, is usually deceived. We may get what 
we covet, but it often proves as empty as Rosamund’s 
jars. Society always has the illusion of progress; yet, in 
looking back over the period behind us, we always find 
ourselves cheated of the essence of what our fathers set 
themselves to achieve. 

That is the thought at the bottom of all Tchekhof’s 
plays. Disillusion is his constant theme, the theme of 
‘The Seagull,’ of ‘Ivanof, of ‘Uncle Vanya,’ ‘ The Three 
Sisters,’ and ‘ The Cherry Orchard.’ That is why his plays 
will never go out of date. The various hopes that others 
paint are transitory, disproved by subsequent experi- 
ence; but disillusion is constant and irrefragable. ‘The 
Cherry Orchard’ (1904), under the symbol of the sale of 
an estate, describes the decay of the old economic order 
and the triumph of the new. How hopeful they are, the 
heralds of the new age, and how incompetent to realise 
it! Every scene echoes with the disappointment of the 
great hopes cherished by the preceding generation. What, 
after all, has come of the emancipation of the serfs, the 
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increase of wealth, the spread of education? An 
Epikhodof, a Yasha, a Lopakhin. It is more than a 
picture of his own times ; it is a picture of the nothingness 
of hope in all countries and all ages. 

Tchekhof has painted disillusion with a melancholy 
grace that makes itseem more beautiful than achievement. 
He has developed the Turgenef tradition—an old house 
full of cultivated people, not far from a small country- 
town ; summer-time ; a student, a sick squire, a pretty wife 
whose youth is slipping from her unenjoyed; a visitor 
or so from the great world of Petersburg or Moscow; 
languid action ; an occasional storm of nerves; sighs and 
yawns, and a sprinkling of soliloquy. The stage, the 
little scene where the actors appear, is the ante-chamber 
of a whole world. A fourth wall indeed! As if three 
wretched screens enclosed the drama! We see his 
personages only as they pass ; we hear only fragments of 
their talk ; but we catch the inward rhythm and music of 
their lives. A play by Tchekhof is a reverie, not a coarse 
concatenation of events. He has profoundly influenced 
the method of the Russian stage. To name only the 
great, the plays which Gorky wrote in his first years of 
disillusion—‘ Villa Folk’ (1903), ‘Barbarians’ (1906), and 
‘Enemies’ (1906)—are openly Tchekhovian. ‘The Lower 
Depths’ (1902), essentially a ‘discussion’ disguised as 
naturalism, has all the Tchekhovian ‘centrifugality’ ; 
what we see is only a pool in a restlessly flowing stream. 
Properly produced, the play should show us all vagrant 
Russia passing by, sordid and yellow, obscurely fumbling 
in bundles, climbing up to rest, or down again to the road. 
But, for the most part, Gorky’s dramaturgy is rough, 
dogged, revengeful stuff, inspired by quite other ideas 
than those of Tchekhof. The discord on the piano which 
ends ‘Petits Bourgeois’ is characteristic both of the 
similarity and of the difference between the two men.* 

Perpetually disappointed in its hopes, mankind has 
always solaced itself with the notion of a different age to 
come, in which all hopes shall be fulfilled. There is 
hardly a play of Tchekhof’s but some character in it 


* According to a writer in the ‘Novoye Vremya,’ September 30 (0.s.), 
1911, Tolstoy himself was influenced by Tchekhof; and his ‘Corpse’ was 
inspired partly by dislike for the matter of Tchekhof’s ‘Uncle Vanya,’ 
partly by admiration for its methods, 
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pictures the wonderful age that will arrive ‘in two or 
three hundred years.’ Did he mean it literally? or is it 
an image of the continual striving of mankind, which 
may, after all, be in itself an end? In one of his letters 
he puts it ‘tens of thousands of years’ ahead. There is 
little substance in a hope so elastic. Others see it 
through a haze of symbolism. Tchirikof, for instance, in 
his verse-drama, ‘The Red Lights’ (1907), pictures it as a 
distant country beyond the hills on which the sun never 
sets (not a very recondite image this, by the by, but 
Tchirikof is more eloquent than inventive); and just at 
the exciting moment, when the slaves, having forged their 
fetters into swords, are brandishing them amid thunder 
and lightning on the mountain-tops and shouting to the 
Wicked Rich to come on, the red lights flash out across 
the plain, showing that the old man from the Land of the 
Free (can it be Gorky ?) has found out the way. 

With some, still more remotely, it is not only in a 
different land that the Golden Age is to be enjoyed ; it is 
an altogether different race of men that is to enjoy it. 
Tchulkof, in his ‘ Taiga’* (1907) says that ‘a new people 
will come from the forest’; they will have blue eyes 
shining with incomprehensible light; the beating of 
their hearts will be like music ; they will free the world. 
In Brusof’s play, ‘The Earth, scenes of the future’ 
(1907), men will all perish as the sun shines into their 
abode—in that last time they live in a great building, 
hermetically sealed, to save the remnant of undissipated 
air—only the Earth will remain, and certain half-mythical 
creatures that are alleged, vaguely, to live ‘in other halls.’ 
It all happens in a dismal age, long after the Utopias 
have fulfilled themselves and passed away. The general 
habitation is of boundless extent, geometrically grandiose 
and wearisome in design. Human beings are all equal ; 
all their needs are equally supplied. Labouring in the 
bowels of the earth, great engines minister a drearily 
consistent store of air and light and water. But at last 
the engines are beginning to creak, the water is failing, 
the lamps are going out ; the air will soon be exhausted, 
and mankind must perish. All the differences of opinion 
which divide men grow sharper and sharper ; they search 


* ‘The Taigd,’ a drama, by George Tchulkof. St Petersburg: ‘Qpa, 1907, 
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more keenly to know the aim of life and how best to be 
true to it. Nevatl, the adventurous young,sage—they all 
have strange Mexican-sounding names—has climbed to 
the roof and seen the sun, a thing unknown for many 
generations, except by the pictures of the Old Masters. 
He calls his fellow-citizens forth to enjoy the light of day 
again: ‘We have covered the earth with paving-stones 
and shut out the sky with roofs’; ‘torn from the earth 
we die like uprooted flowers.’ Against him stands the 
mystic Teotl and his Order of Liberators, who are in 
love, voluptuously in love, with darkness and death ; it is 
their declared purpose to free their fellow-men from the 
disgrace of life and restore them to ‘the One.’ They 
meet in dark cellars and plot assassination. All faithful 
members of the Order abhor the notion of raising the 
roof and letting in the sunshine and fresh air—the 
citizens still suppose that there is air without—they 
detest the notion of new life and vigour. But the mass 
of the people wish to be freed from the vapid half-life 
that they lead, to be restored to the sun and to the earth. 
The spirit of the last of the witches appears to Teotl 
and reveals to him, in a fine imaginative speech, that the 
raising of the roof will destroy those who inhabit the 
dwelling. ‘Mankind has ended its task, and it must 
perish. What is undone will be accomplished by other 
spirits in other worlds.’ Amid universal joy and expecta- 
tion the roof is raised. Then they realise that it is the 
end. They perish as the sun shines in. A youth cries 
joyfully : 

‘We are not the last. There are other halls. There true 


mankind lives. To them is entrusted the life of the Earth. 
We are a branch cut off. Let us perish ; the Earth lives!’ 


People from the Yakut forest; men in other halls; 
spirits that dwell in other worlds! What sort of satisfac- 
tion is this for humanity that wants to enjoy the Promised 
Land itself? If Brusof’s and Tchulkof’s Golden Ages 
are fantastic and unreal, what of Tchirikofs? What of 
Tchekhof's? What of Gorky’s and Tolstoy’s for the 
matter of that? However solid they seemed to their 
sponsors, one begins to question the value of their 
assurance. The hopes that all these writers hold out, the 
counsels they give, vary according to the several natures 
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of their individual inspiration ; but the yearning and the 
discontent that demanded those hopes and counsels of 
them were the same for all; they were stirred by the 
same impulses as the rest of their generation. Gorky, 
and Tolstoy thought it was a desire for change in the 
order of society: but that was only their particular 
way of interpreting a far more general dissatisfaction. 
Through all the plays of the last generation in Russia 
runs the same cry for liberty, for emancipation ; not for 
political emancipation—the lack of a share in the 
sovereign power weighs very little on the individual— 
but for emancipation from every sort of restraint, for an 
ideal and impossible freedom. The impulse is funda- 
mentally aimless and unconstructive. Even in Gorky, as 
we have seen, the positive programme remains wholly 
undefined. ‘I do not know what I shall do,’ says Zina, 
the new young woman; ‘I only know that I shall do 
nothing as you do it.’ Tossing about in the grasp of this 
blind instinct, the characters in these plays cry out: 
‘Let us go away from here’; ‘to-morrow we will leave 
this place and begin a new life’; ‘fling the household 
keys down the well and go where your eyes look, to all 
the four winds. In some new place, in some new 
surroundings, they hope to find rest from the aimless 
discontent that gnaws them. 

While our Western playwrights, confined within the 
boundaries of the attainable, wage a heavy - handed 
polemic with social institutions and conventions, the 
Russians are at grips with the deepest cravings of their 
inward nature. While our Hervieus and Brieux are 
railing at unjust marriage-laws, the Russians are crying 
out against the bonds of love itself. 


*« You are my God only till the dawn,” cries an errant wife 
to her lover;* “at dawn you must vanish even as this 
enchanted night itself. By the light of day, two dingy 
strangers, we should be like the rest, slaves strangled in the 
coils of life.”’ 


It is rebellion against the fundamental conditions of 
man’s destiny. Rising higher and higher in the scale 
of evolution, man finds himself still a slave to some 


* In Yartsef’s ‘ Up at the Convent,’ 1905. 
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unknown ironical will; in apprehension so like a God, 
he finds himself still subject to the humiliation of his 
animal part. What satisfaction for his grievance can 
he derive from Tolstoy’s pastoral paradise or Gorky’s 
industrial millennium? These things have only a 
symbolical value. 


‘The waves rock on the bosom of the ocean, the corn swings 
in the wind, the caravans go by, the dust flies, cities fall to 
ruin; but my eyes, which nothing can turn away, gaze for 
ever beyond the visible towards unattainable horizons.’ * 


The lesser ideals that man sets before him cannot quench 
his desire to reach those unattainable horizons; they can 
only mark the way he means to travel, and so stand as 
symbols and images of his longing for what is beyond 
them. 

From the perpetual disappointment of hope arises a 
mystical view—something which may be truly described as 
a religious doctrine, akin to Platonism—that the Ideal will 
never be reached ; that man is doomed always to struggle 
towards perfection and never to attain it; that perfect 
happiness is only an abstraction, a thing dimly guessed, 
pieced together from hints and momentary experiences. 
The philosophy of the unattainable was first explicitly 
stated by Minsky, in his book of essays, ‘By the Light 
of Conscience; meditations on the aim of life’ (1890). 
The whole purpose of life, he declares, is the pursuit of 
Meons (7) 6vra) or non-existent ends, in the full knowledge 
of their unattainability. This is the law of all existence, 
spiritual and material ; and only by understanding it can 
we reconcile the contradictions of life. ‘Ideals’ can be 
attained—they are only directions in the phenomenal 
order ; but a Meon is negative; it is a vanishing-point ; 
it cannot be reached in the phenomenal. The soul, 
seeking the perfection of self-realisation and foiled in the 
attainment of it by material satisfaction which leads only 
to disgust, turns inward to achieve it by the mortification 
of desire. To eradicate all one’s desires is impossible, for 
desire is life itself; it is impossible to realise one’s person- 
ality by destroying it; theend isa Meon. Pure happiness 
is unthinkable; all existence is a mixture of good and 


* Flaubert, quoted in Zaitsef’s ‘ Fidelity.’ 
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evil; and the reward of the pursuit of Meons is not 
happiness but ecstasy, an inextricable fusion of joy in 
the pursuit and sorrow in the certainty of failure. 
Death is terrible, inevitably ; the aim of life is to meet 
it willingly, as the ultimate sacrifice, the vanishing-point 
in the sacred ecstasy of pursuit. 

Minsky wrote a play to prove his thesis; but it must 
be confessed that he is a better philosopher than play- 
wright. Alma, his heroine, belongs to a new breed of 
women; she is an erotomaniac ‘revenging the harem 
past.’ She excites desire without satisfying it. Caught 
in her own toils at last, she sets out in pursuit of the 
Meon of self-abnegation. She restores her lovers to — 
their lawful wives, breaking up her cherished necklace of 
their wedding-rings, marries the father of her child, and 
condemns him to a life of monastic chastity. She 
establishes a baby farm, where all the children are 
inextricably mixed up in a ‘ general post’ of nurses with 
the lights out, to the end that she may never know which 
is her own. Having conquered her connubial and 
maternal instincts, she establishes a hospital for the 
most offensive lepers in fiction, catches their malady by 
kissing them at Easter—another conquest of herself— 
and is poisoned by Veta, her zesthete sister, in order that 
she may ‘die beautiful.’ Veta wishes to take poison too: 
‘I love you too much to survive you.’ ‘Do not vex me 
with such idle words as love in these sacred minutes,’ says 
the dying heroine; ‘let us contemplate freedom.’ She 
still repents the momentary lapse that drove her forth in 
pursuit of the Meon. Yet she is proud of -her total 
achievement: ‘I was weak, but I was the first to fight 
for freedom. Stronger folk will follow; be one of them!’ 
The play is priggish ; the characters are detestable, all 
egoists, especially in their renunciations; the author's 
want of humour blinds him to the abysses of laughter 
over which he sends his personages climbing with solemn 
faces—one can fancy the Stage Society holding their sides 
over it some rollicking Sunday night—but, for all that, 
it is a great document, a monument of sincere and deeply 
thought conviction, and it cannot be neglected in any 
survey of the modern Russian drama. 

Very different in kind is the achievement of sithamiks 
the greatest of the decadents. He has humour, dignity 
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and charm; he is a perfect master of dramatic form ; and 
the full rich music of poetry runs through all his work. 
He has written plays in many kinds; classical, as ‘The 
Gifts of the Wise Bees,’ the story of Laodamia and 
Protesilaus ; historical, as ‘The Triumph of Death,’ the © 
legend of Berthe au Grand Pied ; and ‘ Vanka the Seneschal 
and the Page Jehan,’ an ironical contrast of the Russian 
and the Romantic ways of making love; a modern 
drawing-room piece, ‘ Love,’ his only failure; and a fairy 
fantasy,‘ Night Dances.’ Since first he dedicated himself, 
in an early poem, ‘to the Devil and the power of black 
vice, Sologub has lived apart from his kind in a mental 
solitude further removed from us than any hermitage in 
the mountains ; not indeed serving the Devil, as he vowed 
and his disciples boast, but rapt in the quest of an 
unearthly beauty only dimly adumbrated in the corrupt 
fabric of the material world. For him the phenomenal 
order is all evil, fantastic, contradictory. The only Real 
is the Ideal, The object of life is to perish in striving 
after the impossible. Nothing is good in the world we 
know but love and death; for the rest, it is only a squalid 
net, in which ideas flash a moment and escape through 
the meshes. Even love is no more than a shadow, an 
image of love for the woman who was never yet created. 

‘Night Dances,’ founded on a Russian variant of 
Grimm’s ‘ Zertanzte Schuhe,’ illustrates his creed clearly, 
and as gaily as can be done. The stage rises before us 
in three tiers; at the top sit the Kings and Princes; at 
the bottom the noblemen; the twelve Princesses file in 
between them from the orchestra ; and we of the audience 
are the common people looking on from the darkness of 
the courtyard. It is a Poet who wagers his head to dis- 
cover where the Princesses spend their nights. In the 
second act, the Poet’s vigil, sleep wooes him in the 
charming form of a ballet of Dreams that ask to be taken 
into bed; even an appealing little nightmare begs for 
shelter. One of the Princesses tempts him in vain with 
pretended love from his pretended sleep. In his cap of 
invisibility he follows the sisters below to the Underground 
Kingdom—it had to be a Poet, for only a Poet can follow 
them into the world of ideal beauty *—and sees them 


* Johnson, in Tchebotarevskaya’'s collection : ‘ About Theodore Sologub,’ 
1911. 
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execute dances, as he afterwards relates, ‘in the style 
of the famous Isadora Duncan, to the music of great 
composers of various nationalities and periods.’ In giving 
him the golden cup, the King of the Underworld bids him 
‘seek me without wearying and lock my sadness in your 
breast. Earthly flowers are only made of taffeta, dia- 
dems of tinsel. Do not worship the evil daylight world, 
but read what is written on this cup: Love me.’ When 
the hole in the floor is bricked up—for this was in the 
beginning of things, when first we were cut off from the 
ideal world—the weeping Princesses bid the Poet cherish 
the cup and flower, and hand them down to future 
generations. 

| We catch something of the unearthly beauty of the 
Underground World from this last inheritor of the cup 
and flower as we listen to him; for he is undoubtedly 
a ‘master of the magic of obedient words, as he has 
himself declared, not too modestly, in a much laughed-at 
Preface ; and he subdues his hearers to his music, whether 
it be the mocking irony of ‘ Vanka the Seneschal’ or the 
holy calm of Persephone in ‘The Gifts of the Wise Bees.’ 
The imagination is arrested by recurrent felicities of 
phrase and vision. ‘ What is it that you pity?’ Pluto 
reproves. Persephone, melted by the lot of the dead 
Protesilaus—not a shade merely, but ‘a shadow that 
glides along the wall.’ Many tears have been shed for 
him; ‘more than one deep cup has the Father of Tears ‘ 
already filled ; many a bed of flowers has he watered with 
them in the misty fields of Elysium.’ The living Laodamia, 
thinking of her husband in Troas, says: ‘I will walk with 
naked feet, and feel the earth quake beneath my soles 
with the distant thunder of the chariots.’ Or again, 
picturing the fall of night: ‘And on the mountain road 
the last gleaming dust is laid that sprang in bright scuds 
beneath the feet of his chariot-horses.’ Enchantment 
hangs about the house where lovers lie at dawn; ‘ every- 
thing is silent ; even the wind glides by without shaking 
the curtain of the door.’ His groups of women coming 
and going are always delicious—the twelve Princesses, 
scornfully rebellious, threading to their places ; Laodamia’s 
guests, stooping one by one, with a hand on the door- 
post, to take off their sandals; two of them adjusting 
their chitons at sunrise and prattling scandal as they set 
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out for home after a night of Dionysian riot in the 
gardens. 

Sologub’s plays have met with no succéss in Russia. 
When Meyerhold* produced ‘Vanka the Seneschal’ at 
the Alexandrynsky Theatre, the stalls sat in uneasy 
bewilderment, and the gallery expressed its considered 
judgment by hooting and whistling down keys. But, as 
the famous Preface says, ‘he smiles and passes on, 
drawing his black cloak about him; and She goes with 
him, the Serpent-eyed.’ 

Of the other decadents less need be said. They group 
themselves about the ‘Scorpion,’ the ‘Gryphon,’ the 
‘Briarbush, Shipovnik, and one or two other publishing 
houses. Among the foreigners whose influence they 
acknowledge are Poe, d’Annunzio, Verlaine, Maeterlinck, 
Shelley, Oscar Wilde and Beardsley. One cannot pass 
over Balmont without mention, because he has a con- 
siderable reputation as a poet in his own country. But 
his play, ‘Three Blossomings,’ is poor, stilted stuff. 
Stripped of their Arcadian trappings, the characters are 
no more than a group of dismal minor poets spouting 
their unpublished poems, in which the clouds, the moon, 
the birds, the sun and the evening star pace a weary 
round, grinding out phrases at the mill of symbolism. In 
Act I everything is yellow, in Act 11 red, in Act m1 blue: 


‘The Red, the Yellow, the Blue, 
Three blossomings .. . 
Before the victory of White 
Dreams breathe... .’ 


Heaven only knows what it means! Helen of Troy, as a 
type of the ‘ Ewigweibliche, appears in different aspects 
and disguises; she is frigid;; her lovers are torrid, in- 
candescent. Her first prétendu falls into the water in 


* It was Meyerhold himself, Régisseur of the Imperial Theatres in St 
Petersburg, who took me by the hand, when I stood, a stranger, lost in 
the wilderness of modern Russian plays, and showed me the way to 
the pleasant valleys and fruitful trees, to the hiding-places where the 
‘Scorpion,’ the ‘Gryphon,’ and other such gentle creatures lurked. He 
sketched me an outline of the development of the Russian drama, directed 
my reading, and drew me an ingenious pedigree of literary consanguinity. 
I have not altogether confined myself within the boundaries he proposed ; 
and he is by no means to be held responsible for the judgments passed in 
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trying to pick her a lily. ‘He’s drowned. I knew it!’. 
she murmurs, unruffled, as the curtain falls. In the end 
she is talked to death by a bore disguised as a major 
poet in a frock coat. 

Zinovyeva-Annibal, a woman, is chiefly remarkable 
for a very virile plainness of speech. Her ‘ Tuneful Ass’ 
(1907) is a fantasia on ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream, in 
which the crystalline innocence of Shakespeare’s poetry 
is stained with garish orgiastic purple. ‘On croit voir 
Glisser sur une fleur une longue limace.’ ‘ Rings’ (1909), 
a hardly more reputable affair at bottom, is veiled in 
certain diaphanous decencies. It is the story of two twin 
souls, husband and wife, torn asunder by volcanic passions 
for irrelevant people, and converging at last on the Meon 
of love, through suffering, in death. All the characters 
suffer from acute neurasthenia, and, in this country, 
would be consigned to Parkhurst or Bedlam. 

Kuzmin is a decadent only in the sense of one who 
departs from tradition. He has a delicate irony and 
the light hand of a Frenchman—a rare gift among the 
Russians ; Osip Dymof has it too. Kuzmin is seen at his 
best in plays that have the air of being ingenuous 
narratives of early and medieval Christians, with angels 
who explain things between the acts, and all the apparatus 
of the miracle-play ; fresh bottlings, in reality, of the 
Rabelaisian vintage so finely clarified by Anatole 
France. Such is ‘The Comedy of Eudoxia of Heliopolis, 
or the Converted Courtesan.’* Reclaimed by a devout 
neighbour from her evil ways, Eudoxia takes the veil, and 
is, of course, at once made abbess of her convent. When 
the handsome and wealthy Philostratus pursues her, 
bearing gifts, she piously bids him take orders in the 
neighbouring monastery. ‘In this way you will often 
see me at a distance. We shall look on the same sky and 
clouds; and, when the evening star rises, I shall pray 
for you and you will think of me.’ On these terms 
Philostratus becomes a monk; and, as the Anatolian 
angel says in conclusion: ‘The ways of God are mys- 
terious ; we cannot know the end.’ 

Blok holds a position all his own. It is a slender pipe 
that he plays on, and he often plays it out of tune; he is 


* M. Kuzmin, ‘Comedies.’ St Petersburg: ‘Opa, 1908. 
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-an incorrigible plagiarist; his language is clumsy and at 
times incomprehensible; yet from it all there emerges 
something new and quite delightful. His is the last word 
in modernity ; he is the creator of the Subjective Drama. 
‘Lyrics, he says—and his plays are lyrics—‘ represent 
experiences of the soul,’ not external events. Life, with 
him, is all restless waiting, unfulfilled expectancy. Knots 
of people looking out for ships or hoping for news; a 
window that opens; someone listening; a light on the 
stairs; people knocking; a voice calling in the street’; 
somebody who disappears before you can cross the road. 
The Unknown, the Beautiful is presented, lyrically; as 
the unknown beautiful woman. See, for instance, his 
collection of detached ‘ Verses about the Beautiful Lady’ 
(1905). He has a presentiment of her coming; he waits 
in the church by the eikon of the Virgin, expecting her 
to step down from her frame. ‘She grew beyond the 
distant hills ; no one ever saw her but the sun.’ She is a 
star that fell to earth; but where? He saw her rowing 
on the sea, dressed in a white frock ; plunged in reverie, 
he missed her landing. 

In Blok’s play ‘ The Stranger’ they are all waiting for 
different avatars of Her in beery reverie in the tavern. 
A dirty fellow fumbles in the crayfish bowl, and is sent 
about his business by the publican. Two others talk 
of the cheeses they have eaten ; one of them, in an ecstasy, 
jumps to his feet with a wild cry of ‘ Brie!’ The divinity 
student pictures Her dancing in the snow, while he plays 
a barrel-organ. The poet stumbles out, half-drunk, to 
seek Her. On the bridge he meets the astronomer, who 
tells him that a star of the first magnitude, called Mary, 
has fallen. Mary passes, seeking for love in vain, mis- 
taken by passers-by for a cocotte. The poet was asleep 
in a ditch; the astronomer was pondering his report on 
the event to the Astronomical Society. In Act 11 the 
poet sits in a drawing-room, reading his ‘ Verses on the 
Beautiful Lady.’ Misha fumbles in the biscuit-bowl and 
is reproved by George ; someone cries ‘Brie!’ The poet 
rubs his head ; has he not heard all this before? A lady 
has arrived; they hear her voice in the hall. A gentle- 
man excuses himself in some embarrassment : ‘ Not feeling 
very well, old chap! Damned awkward! What a 
scandal!’ It is Mary. The poet paces to and fro, 
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struggling with confused remembrances. Left alone 
with her for a moment, he is on the point of recalling 
something, but it is too late; Mary has disappeared, 
smiling; the lost star shines in the heavens again. The 
old incarnation of the ideal, abstract woman, the woman 
who can be worshipped without desire, and bear children 
without the humiliations of the flesh, has fallen out of 
memory. The poet sets himself to rediscover her in a 
new guise under the electric lamps, on the Nevsky, in the 
restaurants and public-houses.* The play was forbidden 
by the Censor. 

To sum up, the chief characteristic of the decadents is 
solitude of spirit ; and from this arise certain morbid 
phenomena—symbolism, boastfulness, and an unhealthy 
curiosity about passion, pain and death. Perhaps 
this is only pretence. Tchekhof was only laughing at 
them when he said: ‘ Our decadents pretend to be sickly, 
but in reality they are robust mujiks’; but he was 
characteristically kind and honest when he added, ‘as for 
writing, they are past masters of the craft.’ In every revo- 
lutionary era society breaks into a collection of individual 
atoms. The larger traditions are dissolved; the only 
cohesive forces are reaction and reform, which have no 
power over the many. All thoughtful Russians shut 
themselves up in their cells a generation and more ago 
(or were shut up by the Government) to reconsider God’s 
creation from the bottom upwards; and, as they pon- 
dered, the field of view grew dimmer and dimmer, and 
the apparatus more and more insistent, till they projected 
a monstrous image of themselves before them, and 
mistook it for the universe. They have elevated the 
identification of the Ego and the Cosmos to the dignity 
of a philosophy, under the name of Solipsism. 

It is the perpetual presence of this wnspoken identifica- 
tion which accounts for the discomfort and irritation that 
we feel in seeing or reading modern decadent stuff, unless 
it is raised to an ethereal altitude of truth and beauty, 
where the universal and the individual coincide. That, 
and not her lack of reticence, is the chief horror of 
Zinovyeva-Annibal’s work. In settling his own affairs 
each of her characters believes that he is settling the 


* Compare Tchukovsky, ‘From Tchekhof to our days’ (1910). 
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riddle of the universe. ‘I am sick,’ says Aglaé in ‘ Rings, 
‘sick with the riddle. Wait, and I shall understand 
everything, all pain, all love! Love and pain, that is my 
riddle.’ The world stands still during a solipsist play ; 
there is no ebb and flow of life about it; men and women 
have no visible occupations but love and suffering. If 
there are orphans, sailors, lepers and the like, they have 
no private. life of their own; they are only there to be 
pitied by the principal characters, to infect them with 
their diseases, or to throw them overboard when they are 
done with. Doctors alone retain their professional 
character ; partly because they are the traditional confi- 
dants of modern drama, partly because the passion-torn 
protagonists would hardly pull through the play without 
their help. 

That part of the Cosmos which the Ego cannot 
assimilate—the multiplicity, the conflict—Solipsism rejects 
as altogether vile. Life is a wolf, a buffalo, an accursed 
bog. What is good in the world exists, not for its own 
sake, but to provide symbols and images for the solipsistic 
soul. Symbolism is a disease which attacks all thought 
too exclusively concentrated on its object. In Zinovyeva- 
Annibal everything is symbolical—red poppies, white 
counterpanes, black hair, pine-trees, the tadpoles in a jar, 
the mice that bite the doll, the babies’ baths, the boy’s 
wish to be a sailor, the rhythm of a man’s walking, the 
shadows in the moonlight, the ashes of the picnic fire. 
The sea is her sea; the seagull in the heights will cry her 
anguish. Impersonality, character-blindness, is another 
form of the same disease. The Almas and Aglaés have 
no more real content than Andreyef’s Hims and Its; 
Brusof’s Teatls and Teotls are as empty as shaken sacks ; 
the wind whistles through them. How refreshing after 
this is the live, warm, pantheistic world of Shakespeare 
or of Tchekhof! They loved everything that God created 
for its own sake. 

Turned in upon themselves, cut off from the refreshing 
stream of life about them, the Solipsists live on their own 
tissues and display the morbid symptoms of neurasthenia. 
Their senses and imaginations grow disordered. They 
develope pseudochromesthesia, like Arthur Rimbaud, with 
his rainbow of vowels. Emotion expresses itself for them 
in colour—‘the red laugh,’ ‘the red lights,’ ‘the black 
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death,’ ‘the yellow, the blue, the red,’ ‘the purple path 
of my sufferings ‘amid the lilac-coloured sands of life’; in 
heavy smells, as heliotrope, vanilla, musk and apple. 
Everything appears ‘tremulous’ (zybki) to their eyes. 
They are subject to recurrent pseudoanamnesia, the 
feeling that ‘all this has happened before.’ This condi- 
tion, associated in most of us with slight dyspepsia, is 
translated by them into the world of ideas ; and from it 
arises a belief in scenes and faces that repeat themselves. 
Their plays are full of the idea of ‘doubles, Doppel- 
gdnger; rivals and predestined lovers are doubles; ‘to 
escape doubles’ is.one of Blok’s preoccupations. The 
first act of his ‘Stranger’ is a pseudoanamnesic prepara- 
tion for the third. 

Passion, which is subjective, replaces affection, which 
is for an external object. The notion of beauty is cor- 
rupted, and loses its objective significance. Zinovyeva- 
Annibal’s Anna has heavy dark-red hair, a pale face, 
‘almost green’; there is no blood in her body; only her 
lips are red, ‘hungry, burning, calling.’ All this writer’s 
women are pale; they stretch out their hands to the sun, 
to the sea, to passing strangers ; they lay them on people’s 
heads. Her men have distended nostrils and smell all 
manner of smells ; they love with the fury of buffaloes— 
it is her own comparison. Love is inseparable from 
anguish. ‘His kisses are sweet and agonising; they are 
as terrible as torture.’ ‘Happy love is terrifying ; there 
is a foretaste of death in it’ (Zinovyeva-Annibal). ‘He 
went to love as to the stake; he laid his head on her 
bosom as on the block’ (Brusof).* From this the way 
is not far to Sadic excitements and an unholy delight in 
pain, tumult, fear and death, A very real thing this in 
Russia nowadays, and not confined to writers, as witness 
Vadim the Vampire and the St Petersburg Suicide Club. 
Solipsism is a widespread social malady. Small wonder 
that the leading personages in these plays are all so 
poorly! They lean against posts; they faint; they are 
wrapped in railway rugs and carried about from place to 
place by the minor characters, who are not so far gone. 

But this is only the pathological side of a movement 
which cannot be neglected in an estimate of intellectual 


* For other instances see Tchukovsky, p. 219. 
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forces. For it isthe ultimate consequence of a passionate 
sincerity of thought of which we have very little in 
England. While we amble safely down the beaten tracks, 
the Russians go helter-skelter across country with a 
recklessness that is altogether heroic; and the result is 
a literature of an intensity and originality hardly paral- 
leled in any other age or country. If I have laid stress 
on the aberrations of the movement, on the runaways 
and their adventures in the ditches, it is because the 
contemplation of them enables us to characterise more 
clearly the general direction of the rest. Every artist is 
subject, more or less, to this sort of mental decomposition. 
The perfectly well-balanced nature does not speculate, it 
acts. Without detachment, a hermitage and self-analysis, 
there can be no creative art. 

What have we over here that we can safely put in 
competition with the recent dramatic literature of Russia? 
Our favourite playwrights, the Sutros, the Maughams, the 
Pineros, are too healthy, too well-balanced to come credit- 
ably out of the comparison. They are men of action who 
have taken entertainment for their sphere to the kindly 
end of refreshing other men of action when the day’s 
work is done. One turns rather to less popular names— 
Hankin, Lady Gregory, Bennett, Barker, Davidson, Yeats, 
Martyn, Synge and Shaw (another unmistakable solipsist, 
by the by). These have all done fine work; buat they 
have not travelled so far away from the common track, 
not revealed such vistas or explored such penetralia as 
the Russians; nor have any of them attained such 
mastery of their medium as Tchekhof or Sologub. Thank 
God! says the well-balanced man. 


GEORGE CALDERON. 
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Art. 3—THE STUDY OF EUGENICS. 


1. Natural Inheritance. Hereditary Genius. By F. Galton. 
London: Macmillan, 1889, 1892. 

2. The Germ Plasm (Walter Scott, 1893). The Evolution 
Theory (Two vols. Arnold, 1904). Hssays upon Heredity, 
etc. (Two vols. Clarendon Press, 1891). By A. Weismann. 

3. Heredity. By J. A. Thomson. London: Murray, 1908. 

4. Mental Deficiency. By A. F. Tredgold. London: 


Bailliére, 1908. 
5. The Family and the Nation. Heredity and Society. 
By W.C. D, and C. D. Whetham. London: Longmans, 
1909, 1912. 
6. Mendel’s Principles of Heredity. By W. Bateson. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1909, ihe 
7. Variation, Heredity and Evolution. By R. H. Lock. 
London: Murray, 1909. 

8. Public Health and Social Conditions. Local Govern- 
ment Board [Cd 4671]. London: Wymans, 1909. . 
9. Heredity and Selection in Sociology. Race Progress 
and Race Degeneracy. By G. C. Hill. London: Black, 

1909. 
10. The Eugenics Review. Volsi-1v. London: Eugenics 
Education Society,* 1909-1912. 


THE immediate causes of the growth and decay of 
nations have been many and varied. At a period when 
competition has been keen and when several nations have 
been strenuously contending for supremacy, the fortune 
of war, the chance of the day, the advent of famine or 
pestilence, have been sufficient to turn the scale against 
one people and in favour of another, and so to alter the 
course of the world’s history. In other instances progres- 
sion or retrogression has been determined by the form of 
government and the capacity or incapacity of rulers; and 
examples are not wanting in which the ship of state has 
been driven upon the rocks by the ignorance or rapacity 
of those at the helm. But, while factors such as these 


* 6 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. Reference may also be made to the 
Report of the Royal Commission on the Feeble-minded [Cd 4202 ; 1898]; to 
that on the Poor Laws [Cd 4499; 1909]; and to the annual Reports of 
the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths and Marriages, of the Lunacy 
Commissioners, and of the Local Government Board. 
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may determine, and often have determined, the final over- 
throw of a nation, they rarely seem to have been the 
essential cause of national decay. 

The history of the human race points to the origin 
of progress and decline as being much more deeply 
seated. Advance is dependent upon the gradual evolution 
of new functions whereby adaptation is secured to an 
ever-increasing complexity of environment; and, if a 
people are but strong and vigorous, they appear able 
to retain their capacity for development under the 
most adverse conditions. Neither oppression nor mis- 
government, nor pestilence, famine, or the sword, 
nothing indeed short of actual extermination, will 
prevent that development taking place when the condi- 
tions again become favourable. On the other hand, history 
shows that, if this inherent vitality be materially 
diminished, if a people lose their initiative and strength 
of character and become degenerate, then, whatever their 
wealth and culture, their doom as a nation is irrevocably 
sealed. It is impossible to doubt that the fundamental 
cause of national success or failure, progress or decadence, 
survival or extinction, lies, not in a nation’s wealth, its 
culture, its trade, its government, laws, religion, or social 
institutions—for these are but means to an end—but in 
the potentiality for development, in the vitality and state 
of health, in what may be termed the ‘ biological fitness,’ 
of the people themselves. 

This point cannot be insisted upon too strongly, for, 
although it is a fact which is at last receiving recognition, 
it is yet one of which the full significance has by no means 
been perceived. The important question which confronts 
every nation is, Are the people showing themselves 
possessed of, or lacking in, the capacity to advance? are 
they ‘ biologically fit’? In view of the course of history 
and of the fate which has: befallen every supreme nation 
in the past, this question becomes of vital importance to 
one which to-day occupies a foremost place; and hence 
I propose to consider briefly the present condition of the 
people of England. 

Statistics of mortality are commonly adduced as 
evidence of the vitality or otherwise of a nation; and, in 
regard to these, the England of to-day probably compares 
favourably with that of any earlier period. During the 
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quinquennium 1861-65 the average annual death-rate of 
England and Wales per thousand persons living was 21-4. 
Since then it has steadily declined, until in the year 1911 
it stood at 14:6. The greatest decline has been in the 
case of children under five years of age; but there have 
been fewer deaths at all ages up to 55, and the average 
expectation of life of the whole community has been 
considerably increased. 

It would be extremely fallacious, however, to con- 
clude that a diminished death-rate is any indication of 
an increased power of resistance to disease and an 
_improvement in the inherent vitality of a people. We 
have to remember that during the past fifty years 
enormous advances have been made in the science of 
preventive medicine as well as in medical and surgical 
treatment; and an examination of mortality statistics 
makes it perfectly clear that it is to these causes, rather 
than to any heightened vitality of the people themselves, 
that this decline is due. For instance, between 1850 and 
1908 the mortality rate from consumption declined to 
the extent of 65 per cent. From 1871 to 1908 the death- 
rate from smallpox fell from 410 to 2 per million ; that 
from scarlet fever from 758 to 91; that from typhoid 
from 373 to 78, while typhus practically became extinct. 
It will be observed that all these diseases belong to the 
microbic group; and it is unquestionably in diseases of 
this kind that the great reduction in mortality has taken 
place. It is here that preventive medicine has made 
such enormous strides ; and there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that the death-rate has declined, not because the 
nation is more resistant to disease, but because modern 
science has lessened its incidence and modern skill in 
treatment has diminished its fatality. 

It may be argued, however, that since disease not only 
kills but also produces disablement of those who survive, 
the diminution of its prevalence must of necessity tend 
to an improvement in the nation’s vitality and efficiency. 
If this were the case, if the vitality of the people had 
really become augmented, we should expect to find them 
less prone to sickness, whereas it is a remarkable and 
important fact that, in spite of the diminished death-rate 
and of the lessened prevalence of many diseases, the 
average rate of illness has been steadily increasing for 
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the past two generations. Unfortunately there is no 
State record of the prevalence of illness, as there is of its 
fatality, but some returns obtained from the Iéading 
Friendly Societies are sufficient to demonstrate the fact. 

The Hearts of Oak Benefit Society has an adult 
membership of over 300,000. In 1901 the annual average 
amount of sickness experienced per member was 1°63 
days. By 1910 this average had steadily risen to 2°37 
days. The National Deposit Friendly Society has a 
membership of over 200,000. In 1900 the annual average 
amount of sickness per member was 2°92 days. In 1911 
it had increased to 3:34 days. The Manchester Unity of 
Oddfellows is the largest friendly society in existence, 
having a membership of nearly 900,000. In 1886 the 
average payment per member for sick benefit was 
17s. 24d. By the year 1910 this sum had steadily increased 
to 11. Os. 43d. 

It is, of course, a fact that illness is more prevalent 
during the later years of life; and it may be thought 
that this increase is merely due to the survival of an 
increasing number of the population to a more advanced 
and more vulnerable age. That this is not; the case, and 
that there has been a steady increase in the average 
amount of sickness at all ages, is shown by the following 
table (showing the changes in thirty years, 1866-97) 
taken from the Report of the Actuaries appointed in 
connexion with the National Insurance Act of 1911. | 


Sickness per Annum per Member in Weeks (Male Lives). ; 


Ancient Order Friendly Manchester 
of Foresters, Societies, Unity, 
1871-75. 1876-80. 1893-97.. 


, The statistics quoted refer to a more or less selected 
group, since all members of Friendly Societies have to 
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pass a medical examination before admission ; but there 
is no reason for thinking that there has been any 
material change in the class of persons joining these 
societies, and the figures can only be regarded as 
indicating an increased liability to sickness on the part 
of an industrious, thrifty and very extensive section of the 
community. It is estimated that amongst the workers of 
the country as a whole the amount of illness is 10 per 
cent. higher than in this select class. 

A study of the causes of death in young infants also 
points in the same direction. As is well known, since 
the year 1900 there has been a marked decline in the 
infant mortality rate. Thus in 1900 out of every 1000 
children born 154 died within a year, while in 1909 the 
number of such deaths was only 109. This decline is 
clearly due to advances in preventive medicine and to 
the greater attention which is now being concentrated 
upon the requirements of child life; and it would be 
fallacious. to look upon it as indicating any improvement 
in the inherent vitality of the children now being born. 
On the contrary, the returns of the Registrar-General 
show that the proportion of deaths resulting from innate 
defects of constitution is as high to-day as it was thirty- 
five years ago. Making due allowances for differences of 
nomenclature, by considering all such cases together 
under the general heading of ‘immaturity,’ we find 
that out of every 1000 children born to-day there are 
practically as many who die from this cause as there 
were in 1873. And the proportion is by no means 
insignificant; it is now nearly two-fifths of the total 
number of deaths. But it is certain that many delicate 
children are reared to-day who would formerly have 
perished ; if, therefore, we find that there are still as 
many deaths from this cause, it necessarily follows that 
the number brought into the world must be greater, and 
that there is an increase of degeneracy. The continued 
high death-rate from ‘immaturity’ is capable of no other 
explanation. 

The medical inspection of school-children, which is 
now compulsory in the case of all scholars in public 
elementary schools, has not been in force long enough to 
yield comparative data. Nevertheless it cannot be 
regarded as otherwise than extremely unsatisfactory 
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that, according to the last report of the Chief Medical 
Officer to the Board of Education [Cd 5925, p. 256], 


‘Out of the six million children registered in the books of the 
public elementary schools of England and Wales, about 10 per 
cent. suffer from a serious defect in vision; from 3 to 5 per 
cent. suffer from defective hearing; 1 to 3 per cent. have 
suppurating ears; 6 to 8 per cent. have adenoids or enlarged 
tonsils of sufficient degree to obstruct the nose or throat, and 
thus to require surgical treatment; about 40 per cent. suffer 
from extensive and injurious decay of the teeth; about 30 to 
40 per cent. have unclean heads or bodies; about 1 per cent. 
suffer from ringworm, 1 per cent. from tuberculosis in readily 
recognisable form; from 1 to 2 per cent. are afflicted with 
heart disease; and a considerable percentage of children are 
suffering from a greater or less degree of malnutrition.’ 


Leaving the question of their physical health, let us 
now turn to the mental condition of the people of 
England. This is a matter of the utmost significance, 
because not only is it the inevitable tendency of civilisa- 
tion to impose increasing demands upon the capacity and 
endurance of the nervous system, but everything points 
to the fact that it is in the direction of mental develop- 
ment that the future progress of the race must take place. 
It is therefore hardly possible to overestimate the im- 
portance to a nation of the mental vigour of its citizens. 

I think it is the experience of most physicians that 
diseases of the nervous system generally are on the 
increase; regarding this, however, there are no actual 
statistics, and the only available figures are those which 
relate to insanity. Until the last few years the increase 
in insanity, as shown by the annual reports of the Lunacy 
Commissioners, was truly alarming. Thus in 1859 the 
number of the certified insane was 36,762, while in 1911 
this number was 133,157; in other words, while during 
this period of fifty-two years the population of England 
and Wales increased by 85°8 per cent., the certified insane 
increased by 262°2 per cent., or from 1 insane person 
in 536 normal to 1 in 275. In considering these reports, 
however, it has to be remembered that they do not relate 
to all insane persons, but only to such as are certified 
and under the jurisdiction of the Commissioners. There 
is not the slightest doubt that a far greater tendency to 
make use of the legal instrument of certification obtains 
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to-day than fifty years ago, although I do not think 
that there has been much change in this respect during 
the past ten years; there is equally no doubt that the 
decline in the rates of death and recovery of those who 
are certified has led to the accumulation of patients in 
asylums; and both these causes have contributed to 
swell the numbers of the official insane. Much of the 
apparent increase in insanity, therefore, is certainly 
fictitious; and it is difficult, indeed impossible, to make 
accurate corrections for these disturbing influences and 
to say definitely whether insanity is, or is not, really 
more prevalent. In theirreport for 1911 the Commissioners 
say, ‘Such facts as are available tend to the conclusion 
that, if insanity is increasing at all, it is doing so very 
slowly.’ But even if not increasing, it is certainly not 
diminishing ; and the fact that there is to-day 1 insane 
person to every 275 normal cannot be regarded as other- 
wise than very disquieting. | 

But, as I have stated, the figures of the Lunacy Com- 
missioners by no means include all those persons who are 
mentally affected. Beyond these there is an even more 
numerous class suffering from a still more serious 
condition, inasmuch as their incapacity is not possibly 
temporary, but is permanent and incurable. These are 
the feeble-minded. Until lately the number of this class 
was quite unknown, but the special enquiries instituted 
by the Royal Commission of 1904 now enable them to be 
estimated with approximate accuracy; and it is found 
that the country contains close on 150,000 persons suffer- 
ing from such serious forms of mental defect as feeble- 
mindedness, imbecility, and idiocy. If this number be 
added to the official insane just mentioned, there exist 
to-day at least 290,000 mentally affected persons in 
England and Wales. But beyond these again, there is a 
vast horde of persons discharged from asylums, whose 
mental condition is decidedly unsatisfactory ; and there is 
an additional army of individuals who, although they 
have not yet been committed to asylums, are nevertheless 
of feeble and unstable mental constitution and may well 
be described as potential lunatics. On the whole the pro- 
portion of the mentally weak in the entire community 
must be well over one per cent. 

Let us now turn to another condition in which in- 
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capacity for progress frequently shows itself, namely, 
Pauperism. With regard to the incidence of this, the 
Royal Commissioners on the Poor-Laws, in their nppath 
published in 1909 [Cd 4499, p. 20], say : 


‘Some satisfaction may be derived from the reduction of the 
ratio of pauperism to population since the early seventies ; 
but it should not be allowed to obscure the facts that the 
amount of the decrease is rapidly diminishing, that from 
1901-2 to 1905-6 there was a continuous increase in the ratio, 
and that the number of persons relieved has niteonan: 
increased during the cycle of the last ten years,’ ( 


The following table, taken from the Reports of the Local 
Government Board (Cd 5865; Part 1, p. 123), shows the 
average number of indoor and outdoor paupers (not 
including casuals and insane) for each year during the last 
decade, together with the ratio per thousand of estimated 
population. It may be remarked that the number of 
vagrants has increased in a considerably greater ratio. © 


Paupers. 
England and Wales. 
Year. 
Number. 
1901 . ° ° 675,727 21°1 
1902 . 692,875 
1903 . 709,473 21°5 
1904 . 722,070 21°7 
1905 . 764,589 22°7 
1906 774,209 22°6 
1907 . . ° 769,160 22°4 
1908 . > 772,346 22°3 
1909 . 793,851 22°6 
1910 . 790 ,496 
1911 . 758,278 21°2 


At the present time there is one pauper to every forty- 
five persons in England and Wales. And it is to be re- 
membered that these figures relate to ‘ official * pauperism 
only. On March 31, 1910, there were in England and 
Wales 441,489 persons in receipt of old-age pensions to the 
aggregate value of close on 6,000,000/. a year. No doubt 
it would be wrong to regard the bulk of these as paupers ; 
many would never have become chargeable to the Poor- 
Law; and the grant of a pension simply means less self- 
denial and less expense to their relatives, who previously 
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supported them and who would have continued to support 
them; but in the case of a large number the payment is 
simply made by one authority instead of another, and 
such must certainly be classed as paupers. The pauper 
disqualification ceased to operate on December 31, 1910. 
Of the persons who received pensions on January 6, 1911, 
no less than 121,337 in England and Wales had been in 
receipt of Poor-Law relief immediately prior to that date. 
None of these pensions are contributory ; and it is a mere 
verbal quibble to say that, because they are now paid by 
the Treasury instead of the Poor-Law guardians, their 
recipients have ceased to be paupers. 

Further, it is to be remembered that many other 
forms of relief are now supplied which are not called 
Poor Relief, but are nevertheless paid for out of the 
local rates. These include municipal fever-hospitals, un- 
employment relief, meals and medical and surgical treat- 
ment for school-children, County Council asylums and the 
like. The following figures show the number of persons 
admitted to night shelters (County Council) on certain 
dates in London alone during five years. 


No. admitted. 


January 29,1904 . 1,797 
February 17,1905 . 2,181 


Date. | 

| 2? 404 
| 


January 10,1909 2°388 
February 18,1910 . 2,747 


Over and above the group just mentioned there is a 
very large class which is assisted unofficially by private 
philanthropy and various charitable agencies. This 
number it is impossible to calculate, but when we con- 
sider the enormous growth of Hospitals, Homes, Refuges, 
Charitable Societies and Committees, when we bear in 
mind the continuous expansion of such relief agencies as 
those of the Church and Salvation Armies, it is impossible 
to come to any other conclusion than that there has been 
a very real increase in the proportion of those persons 
who are unable or unwilling to subsist by their own 
efforts. In an admittedly incomplete table (which does 
not include ‘spiritual’ charities), given in the Annual 
Charities Digest, it is shown that the amount contributed 
E 2 
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for the maintenance of various charitable homes must be 
well over 5,000,000/. annually. For the three years ending 
March 31, 1907-8-9, the amounts of the grants made out 
of the sums voted by Parliament for the relief of distress 
due to unemployment were, respectively, 105,420/., 
124,195]. and 232,7387. And yet, with all these other 
forms of help, official Poor-Law expenditure has increased 
in forty years from 8,000,000/. to over 14,000,0007. As the 
Poor-Law Commissioners say, 


‘The country is maintaining a multitude of paupers not far 
short of the numbers maintained in 1871-2, and is spending 
double the amount upon each individual . . . the cost absorbs 
an annual amount which is now equivalent to nearly one-half 
of the present expenditure upon the army.’ 


The same unsatisfactory condition of affairs is found 
when we consider Crime. The best comparative data 
regarding this are the volumes of criminal statistics 
published annually by the Home Office. These show 
that, while from 1857 to 1899 there was a steady decrease 
in the number of persons tried for indictable offences, 
since the beginning of this century there has been a 
marked increase. The actual figures * are as follows: 


Year. 1857. 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 


No. of persons tried. | 54,667 | 50,494 55,453 58,444 


1904. 1906. 1906. 1907. 1908. 
59,960 | 61,463 | 59,079 | 61,381 68,116 


To quote the words of the last volume, 

‘These figures clearly show that in spite of the considerable 
reduction as compared with the two preceding years, the 
amount of erime in 1910 remained much above the average of 
recent years, both absolutely and in proportion to population.’ 


It is not devoid of interest to note that the police 
estimated there were nearly 4000 habitual criminals at 
large; and that the total number of criminal lunatics 
under detention at the end of the year was 1089, of whom 
472 were accused of or had committed murder. 


* Taken, prior to 1906, from ‘Criminal Statistics,’ 1910 [Cd 5096, p. 9). 


1909. 1910. 
; | 67,149 | 66,389 i 
a | 
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Now, in spite of the facts I have adduced, I do not 
doubt that England produces to-day many citizens who 
are as capable and industrious, as sound and healthy, as 
thrifty and enterprising, in short, as biologically fit, as 
ever her citizens were. Were it not so, she would long 
ere this have ceased to hold her place amongst the nations; 
and the fact is further shown by the increase in the 
membership of Friendly Societies and of Savings Bank 
depositors. Moreover, the presence of degenerate in- 
dividuals in a State need not in itself be a cause for 
alarm. With every advance in civilisation there must be 
some individuals who are unequal to the strain, some 
rotten branches which are continually dropping off the 
tree of life; and every civilised country has its insane, 
its diseased, its paupers and its criminals. But it is 
obvious that if a nation is to progress, even if it is to 
hold its own, the number of these must be kept within 
such bounds as will not interfere with the development 
of the fit; and it is impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that at present England contains an increasing number 
of people who are failing to adapt themselves to the 
exigencies of the times, who are not keeping pace with 
the increasing demands which civilisation entails, and 
who are deficient in the capacity to carry on the progress 
of the nation and of the race. It seems probable, in view 
of the history of nations in the past, that much of the 
present social and industrial unrest and of the movement 
towards Communism is also an expression of the same 
increasing physical and mental incapacity and of a waning 
of grit and independence. But, further, the number of 
the socially incompetent and dependent class has now 
multiplied to such an extent that it is imposing a serious 
burden upon the shoulders of the fit, and is handi- 
capping their progress and development to no small 
extent. That this is the case is fully shown by the 
figures I have already quoted, and is exemplified by the 
enormous increase in expenditure on paupers and pauper 
lunatics which has taken place during the past few years, 
as revealed by the following figures (see next page) from 
the ‘ Charities Digest’ for 1909. 

It is obviously a matter of vital importance to 
determine to what this increasing deterioration is due. 
The influences which contribute to the make-up of every 
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Mainten- Buildings, 
In Main- Out- Salaries id Loan Other 
tenance. | Relief. etc. Charges. | Expenses. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
2,548, 295/2,697,684| 1,820,117/2,095, 925,810, 973,118) 507,189 
1907 |3,167,734/3,358,102) 2,364, 890,883 


individual are many and varied, but they may all be 
grouped under two headings, namely, heredity and 
environment. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
every individual is developed from the union of two 
germ cells, one derived from the male, the other from 
the female ; but the enormous influence which these cells 
exert upon the course of that development has only 
recently been understood, and is by no means commonly 
perceived. Forming as they do the connecting link with 
the past, they contain within them forces which determine 
the anatomical development of the offspring, not merely 
in the likeness of the order, species and race to which he 
belongs, but also in the particular likeness of his family 
or immediate antecedents. This organic relationship is 
known as heredity; and by a person's inheritance is 
meant the sum total of the qualities which are in this 
way received. But it is not merely a question of 
reception. The germ plasm, as has been shown by 
Weismann, is continuous; and, although subject to 
variations, it is an undoubted fact that qualities or 
tendencies which are present in it are extraordinarily 
persistent and transmissible to subsequent generations. 
It would be out of place to discuss here the various 
theories and laws concerning the precise mode of this 
transmission ; indeed, these are matters which are still 
sub judice; but the fact that such transmission does 
occur, and to such an extent as to exert an enormous 
influence upon the anatomical structure and vitality of 
every organ and tissue of the body, has been amply 
demonstrated by the researches of Galton, Mendel, 
Weismann and others. For instance, anomalies like 
polydactylism, albinism, colour-blindness, and many others 
have been traced through many generations. Such 
diseases as hemophilia and certain forms of paralysis are 
well known to be hereditary. Longevity runs in families ; 
so does premature senility, as well as many tendencies 
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to disease ; and, as I shall presently show, the same is 
the case with certain varieties of mental and social 
incapacity. The attention which is now paid by 
practically all Life Assurance offices to the heredity of 
persons making proposals is an indication of the im- 
portance which this factor has assumed. 

The term ‘environment’ embraces all the physical and 
moral influences which surround the growing offspring. 
In man it is divisible into two periods, an intra- and an 
extra-uterine ; and there is no question that during each 
of these periods the nature of the environment may 
operate to modify the course of development. Severe 
ill-health or disease of the mother during gestation may 
so interfere with the child’s development as seriously to 
handicap its future career. Adverse surroundings in the 
early years of life, such as insufficient or improper food, 
impure air, want of sun, and anti-hygienic conditions gene- 
rally, have a similar effect. Further, considering the 
extremely plastic state of the brain during the early years 
of life, the moral training and general up-bringing of the 
child will also exert a considerable influence upon his 
character and mental development, and so upon the 
course of his life. I think we may even go further. In 
my opinion certain forms of disease, produced by the 
environment, may actually impair the vitality of the 
germ plasm to such an extent as to give rise to patho- 
logical variations which are transmissible. But here the 
influence of the environment ends. Everything points 
to the conclusion that, although it can destroy or 
materially check the development of faculties, it cannot 
create them ; it can merely give or withhold opportunities 
for the evolving of such tendencies as are inherent in 
the germ cells. The essential characteristic of germinal 
peculiarities is their transmissibility, while the essential 
feature of modifications produced by environment is 
their non-transmissibility. In other words, in the great 
majority of cases the adverse and inhibitory effect of the 
environment would ‘appear to be limited to the indi- 
vidual. With the exception of those instances to which 
I have referred where germinal impairment results, an 
adverse environment exerts a transitory influence only ; 
as soon as it is removed, the development of the germ 


cell proceeds in a normal manner, 
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The important question which now arises is, To which 
of these two conditions is the retrogression of the people 
of England due? Is it due to a morbid inheritance, 
germinal, and therefore transmissible ; or is it caused by 
a faulty environment, non-germinal and non-trans- 
missible ? From what has been said it is plain that the 
method of treatment will entirely depend upon the 
answer which is given. 

Let us first of all consider the environment. It is 
unfortunately a fact that of late years there has 
been a growing tendency towards the lessening of 
parental responsibility; and this, together with other 
causes, has led to a relaxation of parental discipline and 
a considerable alteration in the domestic environment 
of the rising generation. I think it is probable that these 
changes have not been without adverse effect upon the 
character and ideals of many present-day members of 
the community. But, if the care and responsibility of 
the parent has declined, the same cannot be said of the 
State. On the contrary, for many years past the State 
has evinced an increasing sense of responsibility for its 
citizens ; and the fostering care which it now bestows 
upon them is greater than at any former period. 

The modern development of this State supervision 
dates from the passing of the various Public Health Acts 
in the seventies of the last century ; and it is important 
to grasp the enormous improvements which have been 
effected in the environment of the nation since that time. 
A full account of these is here impossible, but it may be 
said that they include such matters as the disposal of 
sewage, removal of house and trade refuse, repair of 
highways, control of nuisances, maintenance of open 
spaces, public lighting, removal of unhealthy dwellings 
and clearing away of slums, town-planning, erection of 
houses for the working classes, regulation of the hours 
and conditions of work in factories and workshops, 
particularly of females, inspection and prohibition of 
certain dangerous trades, reduction of licenses for the 
sale of intoxicants, inspection of food and drugs and of 
bakehouses, dairies and slaughter-houses, the notifica- 
tion and isolation of infectious diseases, the provision 
of hospitals and of a poor-law medical service, the 
appointment of sanitary and other inspectors, of 
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district and school nurses, of municipal milk-depots, and 
the like. 

In short, for forty years the most determined efforts 
have been made by the State, by private philanthropists 
and social reformers, by men of science and physicians, 
toimprove the environment of the people of this country. 
And these efforts have not been in vain. I donot suggest 
that the environment is perfect, it is far from that; but 
at no time has more attention been bestowed upon the 
welfare of the mass of the people from their birth to the 
grave than at present; and there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that, in regard to the hours and conditions of 
their work, the sanitation of their dwellings, the air they 
breathe, the food they eat, the education they receive, 
and the medical and surgical treatment at their command, 
they are vastly better off than at any time since the 
great industrial development of a hundred years ago. 
Further, the economic conditions are also better. During 
the last few years, it is true, there has been a rise in the 
cost of living; but, with the exception of this, the price 
of food has steadily declined, and there has been a 
general, and in many cases a very considerable, increase 
in the rate of wages. Unemployment occurs in periodical 
waves, and of these there have been several during 
recent years; but they have not been greater or more 
prolonged than at former periods. In every way, there- 
fore, the environment of the nation has been improved. 

And yet, as we have seen, with all these advantages 

the people of England are showing undoubted indications 
of a failure to adapt themselves to the requirements of 
progress. They are more prone to illness and mental 
breakdown; and the number of the dependent and 
parasitic class is increasing. The following extract from 
the Report of the Poor-Law Commissioners (1909, p. 52) 
is so apposite as to be worth quoting. 
‘It is very unpleasant to record that, notwithstanding our 
assumed moral and material progress, and notwithstanding 
the enormous annual expenditure, amounting to nearly sixty 
millions a year, upon poor relief, education and public health, 
we still have a vast army of persons quartered upon us unable 
to support themselves, and an army which in numbers has 
recently shown signs of increase rather than decrease.’ 


To whatever causes the condition is due, I think it is 
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plain that it cannot be the immediate environment. 
The Local Government Board have recently published an 
important blue-book entitled ‘Public Health and Social 
Conditions,’ which describes very fully the great im- 
provements which have been effected in the surroundings 
of the people of England during the past fifty years. 
There could be no more damning proof of the absolute 
failure of such measures to remedy these grave defects, 
and therefore of the fact that they are due to something 
much more deeply seated than the environment. 

Let us now consider the other factor—heredity. The 
manner in which the threatened degeneracy of the 
country is chiefly showing itself is in the increasing 
number of its dependent class; and this class is largely 
composed of the mentally unsound and the socially in- 
competent. The mentally unsound class comprises 
lunatics, idiots, imbeciles, and the feeble-minded as well 
as those of low mental resistance. There is now not the 
slightest doubt that the cause of these conditions lies in 
a morbid inheritance. With regard to the feeble-minded 
group, I have shown that, while about 10 per cent. may 
owe their condition to some accident or external cause, 
the remaining 90 per cent. are the product of a markedly 
degenerate stock which contains amongst its members 
feeble-minded, insane, epileptics, alcoholics, consumptives, 
criminals, paupers and other social failures. The same, 
to a somewhat less extent, is true of the insane. Some 
cases of insanity are undoubtedly due to an adverse 
environment; but all those who have studied the matter 
are now agreed that the chief cause lies in a morbid 
inheritance ; that, like the feeble-minded, the majority of 
the insane are the descendants of a neuropathic stock. 
There is a blight upon the germ-cell; and the whole 
science of medicine affords no more striking instance of 
the transmissibility of disease than in the case of the 
insane and mentally defective. 

Social incapacity is largely manifested as pauperism ; 
and here again there is clear evidence that in the great 
majority of instances the cause lies, not in the sur- 
roundings, but in an inherent weakness of will and moral 
fibre, in an innate defect of character, whereby the 
individual inevitably takes the line of least resistance. 
The same is true of the vast majority of the habitual 
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criminal class. In these cases also recent enquiries have 
demonstrated that the defect is a germinal one; it is 
inherited and transmissible ; and many family histories 
have now been published showing that both pauperism 
and criminality pass from generation to generation. 
In fact, many of these degenerate stocks contain examples 
of all types of physical, mental and civic unfitness. There 
are, in fact, two distinct classes in the community. On 
the one hand, there are those of sound, unimpaired 
constitution and vitality who are on the ‘up-grade’ and 
who are adapting themselves to the demands of the time 
—the biologically fit. On the other hand, there are those 
springing from germ-plasm which is so impaired that this 
adaptation is impossible, who are on the ‘down-grade’ and 
falling out in the march of civilisation—the biologically 
unfit. 

Taken in connexion with this fundamental fact, a 
study of the birth-rate fully explains the retrogression 
of the nation. As is well known, there has been a 
continuous decline. In the year 1876 the birth-rate of 
England and Wales stood at 35 per 1000 population; since 
then it has steadily fallen until in 1911 it was only 24:4. 
It has been argued that a diminishing birth-rate may 
not be a disadvantage. It has been contended that, if 
the fewer children being born are receiving greater care, 
and if this means a greater possibility of development, 
the result may actually be a national advantage ; in other 
words, that the question is not so much one of the quantity 
as of the quality of the children born. Without sub- 
scribing to the statement that quantity is of no significance, 
we may fully admit the importance of quality. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to ascertain what kind of children 
are being produced. Has the decline in the birth-rate 
been incident upon all classes of the community equally, 
or has it affected some and not others? There is the 
clearest evidence that not only has the decline been a 
differential one, but that it has been in. the wrong 
direction. 

In the first place, it is not only apparent from official 
statistics, but it has been specially shown by Mr David 
Heron and Mr and Mrs Whetham that the decline has 
been chiefly marked in the most capable, most cultured 

and most intellectual classes. Mr Heron, as the result of 
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a very thorough investigation into twenty-seven districts 
of London,* concludes that ‘the wives in the districts of 
least prosperity and culture have the largest families, and 
the morally and socially lowest classes in the community 
are those which are reproducing themselves with the 
greatest rapidity.’ It is possible that, for many years at 
any rate, some discrepancy of this kind has existed, but 
‘the causes which lead the poorer stocks of the com- 
munity to reproduce at a greater rate than the better 
stocks have increased in effect by nearly 100 per cent. 
during the last fifty years.’ Mr Whetham, working by 
a totally different method, arrives at the same general 
conclusion. He has shown emphatically that, not only 
among the highest classes of society but among the most 
capable members of the learned professions and of the 
official and commercial classes, there has been a marked 
and serious decline in the number of births. Mr Sidney 
Webb has arrived at a similar conclusion from an 
analysis of the lying-in claims paid to members of the 
Hearts of Oak Benefit Society. This society is the 
largest of its kind in the kingdom, and is composed of 
industrious, thrifty and healthy artisans. It may, in fact, 
be considered as representing the cream of the artisan 
class. The society provides a ‘lying-in’ benefit of 30s. 
for each confinement of a member's wife. From the 
year 1866 to 1880 there was a slight increase in the ratio 
of lying-in claims to the number of members; but since 
1880 it has steadily declined. Mr Webb says :t 


‘The birth-rate among the population of a million and a 
quarter persons, distinguished from the rest, so far as is 
known, only by one common characteristic, that of thrift, 
has fallen off between 1881 and 1901 by no less than 46 per 
cent.; or a decline nearly three times as great as that during 
the same period in England and Wales. Taking the whole 
period of decline, from 1880 down to the latest year for which 
I have the statistics, 1904, the falling off is over 52 per cent.’ 


Again, some ten years ago I drew attention to the fact 
that while the average number of children in a family 
throughout the whole population was 4°63, the average 


* ¢On the Relation of Fertility in Man to Social Status’ (Drapers’ 
Company Research Memoirs, pp. 15, 19). 
t ‘The Decline in the Birth Rate’ (Fabian Tracts, No. 131, p. 7). 
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number of children born in a mentally degenerate family 
was 7°3; and this fact has since been corroborated by 
other enquirers. I have recently attempted to ascertain 
whether the same holds good in the case of people who 
are not of ascertainable insane stock, but who are thrift- 
less, lazy and generally lacking in any desire to make 
headway. The actual number of families I have hitherto 
succeeded in investigating is small, but I found that in 
the case of forty-three couples of the working class who 
may best be described as incompetent and parasitic, there 
were 322 children now living, or an average of 7°4 per 
family; whilst in the case of ninety-one thrifty and 
competent working-class families there were 342 children 
now living, or an average of 3°7 per family. It will be 
seen that these results are strikingly similar to those 
obtained in the case of the insane. 

There is no need to labour this question any further. 
Sufficient has been said to show that the decline in the 
birth-rate is not uniform throughout the community, but 
that it is practically confined to the best elements; and 
that the worst elements, the insane, the feeble-minded, 
the diseased, the pauper, the thriftless, and in fact the 
whole parasitic class of the nation, are continuing to 
propagate with unabated and unrestricted vigour. Nor 
does this statement cover the full extent of the evil. If 
these degenerates mated solely amongst themselves, it 
is probable that, even in spite of the fostering care of 
modern conditions, the morbidity would ultimately 
accumulate to such an extent as to work out its own 
destruction by causing the sterility and extinction of its 
victims. The danger lies in the fact that these degener- 
ates frequently mate with the healthy members of the 
community, and thereby constantly drag fresh blood 
into the vortex of disease and lower the aggregate 
vigour of the nation. I believe it is this fact which is 
responsible for no little of the increased loss of vitality 
and proneness to physical and mental breakdown which 
is apparent at the present day. 

Whatever may be the nature and ultimate cause of 
these regressive germinal variations, it is probable that 
they have occurred from the most remote period, not 
only in man, but in many other forms of life; it is also 
highly probable that they will continue to occur. But 
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in lower life-forms the process of natural selection has 
inevitably prevented their perpetuation. It is only the 
biologically fit that have survived to propagate their 
kind; and hence a progressive evolution has been the 
result. There can be little doubt that natural selection 
operated also in the case of primitive man; at a com- 
paratively early period, indeed, its action was probably 
assisted by man himself, and there are many barbarous 
tribes living to-day who systematically destroy all delicate 
and deformed offspring. Moreover, this practice was 
not confined to savage mankind ; as is well known, it was 
decreed by the laws of ancient Greece and Rome. But 
with the development of altruism a great change took 
place, resulting in the survival and propagation of large 
numbers of delicate, diseased and degenerate individuals 
who, in former times, would certainly have perished. 
When Nature sought to purify the race and further its 
evolutionary progress through the medium of disease, 
man, with all the power of modern science, waged war 
against Nature and neutralised these efforts. 

There can be no doubt that, although recent advances 
in medical science, social reform and philanthropy, have 
benefited the biologically fit, they have had a far greater 
effect in making easier the conditions of existence of the 
biologically unfit. In fact, the whole tendency of modern 
sentiment and present-day civilisation is not so much to 
aid the fit as to favour the survival and propagation of 
the unfit. I do not suggest for a moment that we should 
revert to the methods of Nature or primitive man. 
Altruism is a quality which marks a higher evolution 
of the race; and it is not for its abolition but for its 
further extension to posterity, to the well-being of future 
humanity, that I would plead. The future happiness and 
progress of man requires that the race should be healthy 
and vigorous; and this can only be secured by taking 
such steps as will prevent the propagation of the de- 
generate. I would lay it down asa fundamental principle 
that, as soon as the development of civilisation and 
humanitarian sentiment reaches a stage at which it 
causes the survival of the unfit, then the highest interests 
of the race, the most perfect altruism, demand that 
measures should be adopted which will prevent these 
unfit from propagating their kind. 
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It is this which is the object of Eugenics—the further- 
ance of the progress and happiness of the race by 
encouraging the breeding of the biologically fit and 
discouraging or preventing that of the unfit. The 
Eugenist has no quarrel with those who seek to improve 
the environment of the community ; on the contrary, he 
believes that such improvement may serve to thwart the 
initiation of degeneracy in the future; but with regard 
to existing degeneracy, the causal effect of the environ- 
ment—if it had any effect at all—is a matter of past 
history, and no possible betterment of the surroundings 
can now serve to eradicate it. This can only be done by 
adopting the principle of selective breeding, a method 
which has been applied with conspicuous success to the 
domesticated animals, to plants and vegetables, for genera- 
tions. There is therefore nothing new in the principle 
of Eugenics; it has been applied successfully for ages 
to other forms of life. There is nothing new in its 
application to man; it is simply the science of modern 
preventive medicine carried to its logical conclusion. 

It is apparent that Eugenics has two aspects, which 
have been called ‘restrictive, or the prevention of the 
propagation of the unfit, and ‘constructive, or the en- 
couragement of the propagation of the fit. In the present 
state of our knowledge it is not possible to define all the 
types in which the condition is clearly the result of ger- 
minal impairment and therefore transmissible, and which 
thus come within the category of the unfit. With regard 
to some, however, there is no doubt; and it is quite clear 
that idiots, imbeciles, and the feeble-minded, together 
with many insane, epileptics, chronic paupers, habitual 
criminals and inebriates, should be debarred from re- 
production. Two methods have been suggested, namely, 
sterilisation and segregation. It is impossible here to 
discuss the arguments which have been advanced for and 

against each of these proposals ; but it may be remarked 
that, even if the present repugnance to the idea of steri- 
lisation were overcome and adequate safeguards against 
its improper use ensured, the method is one which would 
only be applicable in those cases where there is no danger 
to the State from the liberty of the individual, but only 
from his or her reproduction. This is not the case with 
a large proportion of the classes I have mentioned. They 
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present either such extreme incapacity, or such marked 
anti-social propensities, that permanent supervision is 
needed ; sterilisation alone will not meet their case, and 
the best remedy is by segregation in suitable colonies 
or institutions. It is my opinion that one of the most 
pressing problems of the day is that of the care and 
control of the mentally defective, for this class impedes 
social reform and national progress at every turn. At 
the present time there are three Bills before Parliament 
dealing with this question, and there is no doubt that 
the country is at last fully alive to its importance and 
anxious for a solution. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
the Government will realise its responsibility and pass a 
measure which will ensure adequate provision for this 
class without further delay. 

Before any attempt can be made in the direction of Con- 
structive Eugenics, it is necessary that we should under- 
stand the causes which are responsible for the marked 
decline in the birth-rate of the industrious, capable and 
fit members of the nation. I believe they resolve them- 
selves into two groups. On the one hand, the standard 
of present comfort has been greatly raised; and this, 
together with some amount of selfishness and a consider- 
able lack of appreciation of the disastrous consequences 
to the general community, has caused a very prevalent 
voluntary restriction of offspring ; for that the diminished 
propagation is mainly voluntary is a fact which cannot 
be denied. On the other hand, there can be no doubt 
that the cost of clothing, educating, and giving a suitable 
start in life toa large family nowadays imposes a financial 
strain upon many members of the working and profes- 
sional classes which they are unable to meet. The burden 
of the unfit, in the shape of increased rates and taxes, 
is beginning to press heavily upon their shoulders; and 
they, too, have recourse to voluntary restriction. I have 
spoken on this subject to many professional men, to | 
officers and non-commissioned officers in the services, to 
tradesmen, to hard-working artisans, in short to many of 
those who are generally looked upon as the backbone of 
the country ; and the invariable reply is that they do not 
have more children because, with the desire to give them 
a good start in life, they cannot afford to have more. 

The first group of causes must be met by the education 
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of public opinion ; and there is great need that the facts 
I have quoted, and the danger of the fit being swamped 
by the unfit, should be brought home to the nation. The 
second group requires something more; and the sug- 
gestion made by Galton many years ago is well worthy 
of serious consideration. It is to the effect that in 
competitive examinations for appointments, regard 
should be had to the family history of the candidate as 
well as his personal attainments. As Galton very truly 
pointed out (‘ Enquiries into Human Faculty,’ p. 212), 


‘competitive examinations give undue prominence to youths 
whose receptive faculties are quick, and whose intellects are 
precocious. They give no indication of the directions in 
which the health, character and intellect of the youth will 
change through the development, in their due course, of 
ancestral tendencies that are latent in youth, but will mani- 
fest themselves in after life.... Much of the needed guidance 
may be derived from his family history.’ 


It cannot be doubted that, were this suggestion adopted, 
it would lead to far greater attention being paid to the 
importance of marriage with a sound, healthy stock, and 
so tend to improve the vigour and capacity of the nation. 
The same principle might with great advantage be ex- 
tended to all applicants for responsible appointments as 
well as to University scholarships and bursaries. With 
regard to the remission of taxation, the most pressing 
requirement is that the shoulders of the fit should be 
lightened of the ever-increasing burden of the unfit which 
they are now called upon to bear; and it is certain that 
attention to Restrictive Eugenics would not fail to exercise 
a great influence in a positive and constructive direction. 
Were it necessary to give some more definite encourage- 
ment to the propagation of the eugenically fit, the matter 
is one which should not be beyond the ingenuity of a 
statesmanlike Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

But, while it is clear that, even in the present state of 
knowledge, much may be done through the application of 
eugenical principles to improve the vigour and efficiency 
of the nation, nevertheless, no application of these prin- 
ciples to the country as a whole can take place until more 
is known about the racial effect of many hereditary con- 
ditions and about the inheritance of the mass of the 
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people. For these reasons I have advocated the institu- 
tion of a national system of family records. At first 
sight it might appear as if the difficulties in the way of 
any such scheme were insurmountable; but, as I have 
elsewhere endeavoured to show, not only is this not the 
case, but the suggestion is a perfectly practical one. 
Already notification is compulsory in the case of many 
details bearing upon health and physical and mental 
conditions ; a Central Register oflice exists where some of 
these data are utilised for statistical purposes. A develop- 
ment of these two branches of the public service would 
supply all the necessary facts, and enable them to be 
tabulated in a form whereby the biological fitness or 
unfitness of every person in the community could readily 
be ascertained. In this way there would be gradually 
built up a record of the condition of the people which 
would be of incalculable value in gauging its biological 
efficiency, which would throw a flood of light upon the 
incidence and causation of disease, would solve many 
questions regarding hereditary transmission, and, after 
the lapse of a few generations, would supply the legis- 
lature with trustworthy data upon which to formulate 
marriage regulations and so bring about national and 
racial progress. Marriage regulations of some kind or 
other are now in force in many civilised countries ; and 
the time will certainly come when every State, in its own 
interest, will have to exercise some control over the 
condition, not only of its present, but of its future 
citizens. If this control is not exercised, and if social 
science does not keep pace with humanitarian sentiment 
and the undoubted tendencies which exist to aid the 
survival of the degenerate, the decay and extinction of 
the nation that neglects it is inevitable. 

In this connexion it is of interest to note that the 
first International Congress on Eugenics will shortly be 
held at the University of London. This congress has 
been arranged by the Eugenics Education Society, which 
has already done most valuable work; and the list of 
vice-presidents and of eminent scientific men who will be 
present from both hemispheres is itself sufficient evidence 
of the importance with which the subject is now coming 
to be regarded. It seems probable that this congress 
will mark an epoch in the history of civilisation. 
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In conclusion, let me emphasise the fact that Eugenics 
is no fad. Like most new truths when first enunciated, ~ 
it has not escaped the cheap ridicule of the prejudiced, the 
shallow and the ignorant. It is true that the knowledge 
necessary for the wholesale application of its principles 
may still be wanting. Between those who, from a 
eugenie point of view, are now known to be unfit and 
those who are known to be fit, there is a large group 
which cannot be classed without much further research. 
But the principles of Eugenics are absolutely sound and 
admit of no dispute. They are the principles which have 
guided all racial and national progress in the past, and 
which must continue to guide it in the future. Whether 
it meets with our approbation or not, life on this planet 
is so constituted that it can only progress by the survival 
and propagation of the biologically fit and the elimination 
of the unfit. In the course of man’s evolution a stage has 
been reached at which this process has been reversed, 
with the result that the race merely marks time, while 
successive nations ebb to and fro in a ceaseless rise and 
fall. I believe that this is but a phase, and that the time 
will certainly come when the antidote of Eugenies will 
be applied, and man will continue his progress; and I 
have no hesitation in saying that the nation which first 
grasps and applies this principle will thereby secure such 
an advantage in increased efficiency that it will rapidly 
become the predominant power. Whether that nation 
will be the British or some other, time alone will reveal. 
It has been said, ‘Quem Deus vult perdere prius demen- 
tat’; it is certainly a fact that while those responsible 
for the welfare of our country have not been backward 
in promulgating schemes for the improvement of the 
community, they have hitherto shown a most extra- 
ordinary and lamentable failure to grasp the fundamental 
principles upon which all real improvement and progress 
must depend. 


A. F. TREDGOLD. 
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Art. 4.—THE NOVEL IN ‘THE RING AND THE BOOK.’ * 


IF on such an occasion as this—even with our natural 
impulse to shake ourselves free of reserves—some sharp 
choice between the dozen different aspects of one of the 
most copious of our poets becomes a prime necessity, 
though remaining at the same time a great difficulty, so 
in respect to the most voluminous of his works the 
admirer is promptly held up, as we have come to eall it ; 
finds himself almost baffled by alternatives. ‘The Ring 
and the Book’ is so vast and so essentially Gothic a 
structure, spreading and soaring and branching at such a 
rate, covering such ground, putting forth such pinnacles 
and towers and brave excrescences; planting its transepts 
and chapels and porticoes, its clustered hugeness or inor- 
dinate muchness, that with any first approach we but 
walk vaguely and slowly, rather bewilderedly, round and 
round it, wondering at what point we had best attempt 
such entrance as will save our steps and light our un- 
certainty, most enable us to reach our personal chair, our 
indicated chapel or shrine, when once within. For it is 
to be granted that to this inner view the likeness of the 
literary monument to one of the great religious gives 
way a little, sustains itself less than in the first, the 
affronting mass; unless we simply figure ourselves, under 
the great roof, looking about us through a splendid thick- 
ness and dimness of air, an accumulation of spiritual 
presences or unprofaned mysteries, that makes our 
impression heavily general—general only—and leaves us 
helpless for reporting on particulars. The particulars for 
our purpose have thus their identity much rather in 
certain features of the twenty faces—either of one or of 
another of these—that the structure turns to the outer 
day, and that we can, as it were, sit down before and con- 
sider at our comparative ease. I say comparative 
advisedly, for I cling to the dear old tradition that 
Browning is ‘ difficult "—which we were all brought up on 
and which I think we should, especially on a rich retro- 
spective day like this, with the atmosphere of his great 


* Address delivered before the Academic Committee of the Royal 
Society of Literature in Commemoration of the Centenary of Robert 
Browning, May 7, 1912, 
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career settling upon us as much as possible, feel it a 
shock to see break down in too many places at once. 
Selecting my ground, by your kind invitation, for 
sticking in and planting before you, to flourish so far as 
it shall, my little sprig of bay, I have of course tried to 
measure the quantity of ease with which our material 
may on that noted spot allow itself to be treated. There 
are innumerable things in ‘The Ring and the Book ’—as 
the comprehensive image I began with makes it needless 
I should say; and I have been above all appealed to by 
the possibility that one of these, pursued for a while 
through the labyrinth, but at last overtaken and then 
more or less confessing its identity, might have yielded 
up its best essence as a grateful theme, under some fine 
strong economy of prose treatment. So here you have 
me talking at once of prose and seeking that connexion 
to help out my case. 

From far back, from my first reading of these volumes, 
which took place at the time of their disclosure to the 
world, when I was a fairly young person, the sense, almost 
the pang, of the novel they might have constituted, sprang 
sharply from them; so that I was to go on through the 
years almost irreverently, all but quite profanely, if 
you will, thinking of the great loose and uncontrolled 
composition, the great heavy-hanging cluster of related 
but unreconciled parts, as a fiction of the so-called historic 
type, that is, as a suggested study of the manners and 
conditions from which our own have more or less 
traceably issued, just tragically spoiled—or as a work of 
art, in other words, smothered in the producing. To 
which I hasten to add my consciousness of the scant 
degree in which such a fresh start from our author's 
documents, such a re-projection of them, wonderful docu- 
ments as they can only have been, may claim a critical 
basis. Conceive me as simply astride of my different 
fancy, my other dream, of the matter—which bolted with 
me, as I have said, at the first alarm. 

Browning worked, in this connexion, literally upon 
documents ; no page of his long story is more vivid and 
splendid than that of his find of the Book in the litter of 
a market-stall in Florence and the swoop of practised 
perception with which he caught up in it a treasure. 
Here was a subject stated to the last ounce of its weight, 
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a living and breathing record of facts pitiful and terrible 

a mass of matter bristling with revelations and yet at the 
same time wrapped over with layer upon layer of con- 
temporary appreciation ; which appreciation, in its turn, 
was a part of the wealth to be appreciated. What our 
great master saw was his situation founded, seated there 
in positively packed and congested significance, though by 
just so much as it was charged with meanings and values 
were those things undeveloped and unexpressed. They 
looked up at him, even at that first flush and from their 
market-stall, and said to him, in their compressed compass, 
as with the muffled rumble of a slow-coming earthquake, 
‘ Express us, express us, immortalise us as we'll immortalise 
you!’—so that the terms of the understanding were so 
far cogent and clear. It was an understanding, on their 
side, with the poet; and, since that poet had produced 
‘Men and Women, ‘ Dramatic Lyrics,’ ‘Dramatis Per- 
sonz’ and sundry plays—-we needn’t even foist on him 
‘Sordello’—he could but understand in his own way. 
That way would have had to be quite some other, we fully 
see, had he been by habit and' profession, not just the 
lyric, epic, dramatic commentator, the extractor, to what- 
ever essential potency and redundancy, of the moral of 
the fable, but the very fabulist himself, the inventor and 
projector, layer down of the postulate and digger of the 
foundation. I doubt if we have a precedent fér this 
energy of appropriation of a deposit of stated matter, a 
block of sense already in position and requiring not to be 
shaped and squared and caused any further to solidify, 
but rather to suffer disintegration, be pulled apart, melted 
down, hammered, by the most characteristic of the poet’s 
processes, to powder—dust of gold and silver, let us say! 
He was to apply to it his favourite system—that of 
looking at his subject from the point of view of a curiosity 
almost sublime in its freedom, yet almost homely in its 
method, and of smuggling as many more points of view 
together into that one as the fancy might take him to 
smuggle, on a scale on which even he had never before 
applied it ; this with a courage and a confidence that, in 
presence of all the conditions, conditions many of them 
arduous and arid and thankless even to defiance, we can 
only pronounce splendid, and of which the issue was to 
be of a proportioned monstrous magnificence. 
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The one definite forecast for this product would ha 
been that it should figure for its producer as a poem—as 
if he had simply said, ‘I embark at any rate for the 
Golden Isles’; everything else was of the pure in- 
calculable, the frank voyage of adventure. To what 
extent the Golden Isles were, in fact, to be reached is a 
matter we needn’t pretend, I think, absolutely to de- 
termine; let us feel for ourselves and as we will about 
it—either see our adventurer, disembarked bag and 
baggage and in possession, plant his flag on the highest 
eminence within his ring of sea, or, on the other hand, 
but watch him approach and beat back a little, tack and 
circle and stand off, always fairly in sight of land, 
catching rare glimpses and meeting strange airs, but not 
quite achieving the final coup that annexes the group. 
He returns to us under either view all scented and salted 
with his measure of contact; and that for the moment is 
enough for us—more than enough for me, at any rate, 
engaged, for your beguilement, in this practical relation 
of snuffing up what he brings. He brings, however one 
puts it, a detailed report, which is but another word for 
a story; and it is with his story, his offered, not his 
borrowed one—a very different matter—that I am con- 
cerned. We are probably most of us so aware of its 
general content that if I sum this up I may do so briefly. 
The Book of the Florentine rubbish-heap is the full 
account (as full accounts were conceived in those days) 
of the trial before the Roman courts, with enquiries and 
judgments by the Tuscan authorities intermixed, of a 
certain Count Guido Franceschini of Arezzo, decapitated, 
in company with four confederates—these latter hanged— 
on February 22, 1698, for the murder of his young wife 
Pompilia Comparini and her adopted parents, Pietro and 
Violante of that ilk. 

The circumstances leading to this climax were pri- 
marily his marriage to Pompilia, some years before, in 
Rome-—she being then but in her thirteenth year—under 
the impression, fostered in him by the elder pair, that 
she was their own child and on this head heiress to 
moneys settled on them from of old in the event of their 
having a child. They had, in fact, had none, and had, in 
substitution, invented, so to speak, Pompilia, the luckless 
base-born baby of a woman of lamentable character easily 
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Aduced to part with her for cash. They bring up the 
hapless creature as their daughter, and as their daughter 
they marry her, in Rome, to the middle-aged and im- 
pecunious Count Guido, a rapacious and unscrupulous 
fortune-seeker by whose superior social position, as we 
say, dreadfully decaduto though he be, they are dazzled 
out of all cireumspection. The girl, innocent, ignorant, 
bewildered and scared, is purely passive, is taken home 
by her husband to Arezzo, where she is at first attended 
by Pietro and Violante, and where the direst disappoint- 
ments await the three. Count Guido proves the basest 
of men, and his home a place of terror and of torture, 
from which at the age of seventeen, and shortly prior to 
her giving birth to an heir to the house, such as it is, she 
is rescued by a pitying witness of her misery, Canon 
Caponsacchi, a man of the world and adorning it, yet in 
holy orders, as men of the world in Italy might then be, 
who clandestinely helps her, at peril of both their lives, 
back to Rome, and of whom it is attested that he has 
had no other relation with her but this of distinguished 
and all-disinterested friend in need. The pretended 
parents have at an early stage thrown up their benighted 
game, fleeing from the rigour of their dupe’s domestic 
rule, disclosing to him vindictively the part they have 
played and the consequent failure of any profit to him 
through his wife, and leaving him in turn to wreak his 
spite, which has become infernal, on the wretched 
Pompilia. He pursues her to Rome, on her eventual 
flight, and overtakes her, with her companion, just outside 
the gates; but having, by the aid of the local powers, 
re-achieved possession of her, he contents himself for the 
time with procuring her sequestration in a convent, 
from which, however, she is presently allowed to emerge . 
in view of the near birth of her child. She rejoins Pietro 
and Violante, devoted to her, oddly enough, through all 
their folly and fatuity; and under their roof, in a lonely 
Roman suburb, her child comes into the world. Her - 
husband meanwhile, hearing of her release, gives way 
afresh to the fury that had not at the climax of his 
former pursuit taken full effect; he recruits a band of 
four of his young tenants or farm-labourers and makes 
his way, armed, like his companions, with knives, to the 
door behind which three of the parties to all the wrong 
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done him, as he holds, then lurk. He pronounces, after 
knocking and waiting, the name of Caponsacchi; upon 
which, as the door opens, Violante presents herself. He 
stabs her to death on the spot with repeated blows—like 
her companions she is off her guard; and he throws him- 
self on each of these with equal murderous effect. Pietro, 
crying for mercy, falls second beneath him; after which 
he attacks his wife, whom he literally hacks to death. 
She survives, by a miracle, long enough, in spite of all 
her wounds, to testify; which testimony, as may he 
imagined, is not the least precious part of the case. 
Justice is on the whole, though deprecated and delayed, 
what we call satisfactory; the last word is for the Pope 
in person, Innocent XII Pignatelli, at whose deliberation, 
lone and supreme, on Browning’s page, we splendidly 
assist; and Count Guido and his accomplices, bloodless 
as to the act though these appear to have been, meet 
their discriminated doom. 

That is the bundle of facts, accompanied with the 
bundle of proceedings, legal, ecclesiastical, diplomatic 
and other, on the facts, that our author, of a summer’s 
day, made prize of ; but our general temptation, as I say 
—out of which springs this question of the other values 
of character and effect, the other completeness of picture 
and drama, that the confused whole might have had for 
us—is a distinctly different thing. The difference consists, 
you see, to begin with, in the very breath of our poet's 
genius, already, and so inordinately, at play on them 
from the first of our knowing them. And it consists in 
the second place of such an extracted sense of the whole, 
which becomes, after the most extraordinary fashion, 
bigger by the extraction, immeasurably bigger than even 
the most cumulative weight of the mere crude evidence, 
that our choice of how to take it all is in a manner 
determined for us; we can only take it as tremendously 
interesting, interesting not only in itself, but with the 
great added interest, the dignity and authority and 
beauty, of Browning’s general perception of it. We can’t 
not accept this, and little enough, on the whole, do we 
want not to; it sees us, with its tremendous push, that 
of its poetic, esthetic, historic, psychologic shoulder (one 
scarce knows how to name it), so far on our way. Yet 
all the while we are in presence, not at all of an achieved 
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form, but of a mere preparation for one, though on the 
hugest scale; so that, you see, we are no more than. 
decently attentive with our question: ‘Which of them 
all, of the various methods of casting the wondrously 
mixed metal, is he, as he goes, preparing?’ Well, as he 
keeps giving and giving, in immeasurable plenty, it is in 
our selection from it all and our picking it over that we 
seek, and to whatever various and unequal effect find, 
our account. He works over his vast material and we 
then work him over, though not availing ourselves, to 
this end, of a grain he himself doesn’t somehow give us ; 
and there we are. 

I admit that my faith in my particular contention 
would be a degree firmer and fonder if there didn’t 
glimmer through our poet’s splendid hocus-pocus just 
the hint of one of those flaws that sometimes deform 
the fair face of a subject otherwise generally appealing 
or promising—of such a subject in especial as may have 
been submitted to us, possibly even with the pretension 
to impose it, in too complete a shape. The idea but 
half hinted—when it is a very good one—is apt to 
contain the germ of happier fruit than the freight of 
the whole branch, waved at us or dropped into our lap, 
very often proves. This happens when we take over, 
as the phrase is, established data, take them over from 
existing records and under some involved obligation to 
take them as they stand. That drawback rests heavily, 
for instance, on the so-called historic fiction—so beautiful 
a case it is of a muddlement of terms—and is just one 
of the beautiful reasons why the embarrassed Muse of 
that form, pulled up again and again, and the more 
often the fine intelligence invokes her, by the need of . 
a superior harmony which shall be after all but a 
superior truth, catches up her flurried skirts and makes 
her saving dash for some gap in the hedge of romance. 
Now the flaw on this so intensely expressive face, that 
of the general donnée of the fate of Pompilia, is that, 
amid the variety of forces at play about her, the unity 
of the situation isn’t, by one of those large, straight, 
ideal gestures on the part of the Muse, handed to us 
at a stroke. The question of the whereabouts of the 
unity of a group of data subject to be wrought together 
into a thing of art, the question in other words of the 
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point at which the various implications of interest, no 
matter how many, most converge and interfuse, becomes 
always, by my sense of the affair, quite the first to be 
answered ; for according to the answer shapes and fills 
itself the very vessel of that beauty—the beauty, exactly, 
of interest, of maximum interest, which is the ultimate 
extract of any collocation of facts, any picture of life, 
and the finest aspect of any artistic work. Call a novel 
a picture of life as much as we will; call it, according 
to one of our recent fashions, a slice, or even a chunk, 
even a ‘bloody’ chunk of life, a rough excision from 
that substance as superficially cut and as summarily 
served as possible, it still fails to escape this exposure to 
appreciation, or in other words to criticism, that it has had 
to be selected, selected under some sense for something ; 
and the unity of the exhibition should meet us, does 
meet us if the work be done, at the point at which that 
sense is most patent. If the slice or the chunk, or 
whatever we call it, if i¢ isn’t ‘done,’ as we say—and 
as it so often declines to be—the work itself of course 
isn’t likely to be; and there we may dismiss it. : 
The first thing we do is to cast about for some centre 
in our field ; seeing that, for such a purpose as ours, the 
subject might very nearly go a-begging with none more 
definite than the author has provided for it. I find that 
centre in the embracing consciousness of Caponsacchi, 
which, coming to the rescue of our question of treatment, 
of our search for a point of control, practically saves 
everything, and shows itself, moreover, the only thing 
that can save. The more we ask of any other part of our 
picture that it shall exercise a comprehensive function, 
the more we see that particular part inadequate; as 
inadequate even in the extraordinarily magnified range 
of spirit and reach of intelligence of the atrocious 
Franceschini as in the sublime passivity and plasticity of 
the childish Pompilia, educated to the last point though 
she be indeed by suffering, but otherwise so untaught 
that she can neither read nor write. The magnified state 
is in this work still more than elsewhere the note of the 
intelligence, of any and every faculty of thought, imputed 
by our poet to his creatures; and it takes a great mind, 
one of the greatest, we may at once say, to make these 
persons express and confess themselves to such an effect 
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of intellectual splendour. He resorts primarily to their 
sense, their sense of themselves and of everything else 
they know, to exhibit them, and has for this purpose to 
keep them, and to keep them persistently and in- 
exhaustibly, under the fixed lens of his prodigious vision. 
He thus makes out in them boundless treasures of truth— 
truth even when it happens to be, as in the case of Count 
Guido, but a shining wealth of constitutional falsity. Of 
the extent to which he may after this fashion unlimitedly 
draw upon them, his exposure of Count Guido, which goes 
on and on, though partly, I admit, by repeating itself, is 
a wondrous example. It is not too much to say of Pom- 
pilia—Pompilia pierced with twenty wounds, Pompilia on 
her death-bed, Pompilia but seventeen years old and but 
a fortnight a mother—that she acquires an intellectual 
splendour just by the fact of the vast covering charity of 
imagination with which her recording, our commemorated, 
avenger, never so as in this case an avenger of the 
wronged beautiful things of life, hangs over and breathes 
upon her. We see her come out to him; and the ex- 
tremely remarkable thing is that we see it, on the whole, 
without doubting that it might just have been. Nothing 
could thus be more interesting, however it may at 
moments and in places puzzle us, than the impunity, on 
our poet's part, of most of these overstretchings of 
proportion, these violations of the immediate appearance. 
Browning is deep down below the immediate with the 
first step of his approach; he has vaulted over the gate, 
is already far afield, and never, so long as we watch him, 
has occasion to fall back. We wonder, for, after all, the 
real is his quest, the very ideal of the real, the real most 
finely mixed with life, which is, in the last analysis, the 
ideal; and we know, with our dimmer vision, no such 
reality as a Franceschini fighting for his life, fighting for 
the vindication of his baseness, embodying his squalor, 
with an audacity of wit, an intensity of colour, a variety 
of speculation and illustration, that represent well-nigh 
the maximum play of the human mind. It is in like sort 
scarce too much to say of the exquisite Pompilia that on 
her part intelligence and expression are disengaged to a 
point at which the angels may well begin to envy her; 
and all again without our once wincing so far as our 
consistently liking to see and hear and believe is con- 
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cerned, Caponsacchi regales us, of course, with the rarest 
fruit of a great character, a great culture and a great 
case; but Caponsacchi is acceptedly and naturally, need- 
fully and illustratively, splendid. He 7s the soul of man 
at its finest—having passed through the smoky fires of life 
and emerging clear and high. Greatest of all the spirits 
exhibited, however, is that of the more than octogenarian 
Pope, at whose brooding, pondering, solitary vigil, by the 
end of a hard grey winter day in the great bleak waiting 
Vatican— in the plain closet where he does such work ’— 
we assist as intimately as at every other step of the case, 
and on whose grand meditation we heavily hang. But 
the Pope strikes us at first—though indeed perhaps only 
at first—as too high above the whole connexion function- 
ally and historically for us to place him within it 
dramatically. Our novel faces provisionally the question 
of dispensing with him, as it dispenses with the amazing, 
bristling, all too indulgently presented Roman advocates 
on either side of the case who combine to put together 
the most formidable monument we possess to Browning's 
active curiosity, and the liveliest proof of his almost 
unlimited power to give on his readers’ nerves without 
giving on his own. 

What remains with us all this time, none the less, is 
the effect of magnification, the exposure of each of these 
figures, in its degree, to that iridescent wash of personality, 
of temper and faculty, that our author ladles out to them, 
as the copious share of each, from his own great reservoir 
of spiritual health, and which makes us, as I have noted, 
seek the reason of a perpetual anomaly. Why, bristling 
so with references to him rather than with references to 
each other or to any accompanying set of circumstances, 
do they still establish more truth and beauty than they 
sacrifice, do they still, according to their chance, help to 
make ‘The Ring and the Book’a great living thing, a 
great objective mass? I brushed by the answer a moment 
ago, I think, in speaking of the development in Pompilia 
of the resource of expression, which brings us round, it 
seems to me, to the justification of Browning’s method. 
To express his inner self—his outward was a different 
affair !—and to express it utterly, even if no matter how, 
was clearly, for his own measure and consciousness of 
that inner self, to be poetic; and the solution of all the 
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deviations and disparities or, speaking critically, mon- 
strosities, in the mingled tissue of this work, is the fact 
that whether or no by such convulsions of soul and sense 
life got delivered for him, the garment of life—which for 
him was poetry and poetry alone—got disposed in its due 
and adequate multitudinous folds. We move with him 
but in images and references and vast and far corre- 
spondences ; we eat but of strange compounds and drink 
but of rare distillations ; and very soon, after a course of 
this, we feel ourselves, however much or however little 
to our advantage we may on occasion pronounce it, in 
the world of Expression at any cost. That, essentially, 
is the world of poetry—which, in the cases known to our 
experience where it seems to us to differ from Browning's 
world, does so but through this latter’s having been, by 
the vigour and violence, the bold familiarity, of his grasp 
and pull at it, moved several degrees nearer us, so to 
speak, than any other of the same general sort with 
which we are acquainted ; so that, intellectually, we back 
away from it a little, back down before it, again and 
again, as we try to get off from a picture or a group or a 
view which is too much upon us and thereby out of focus. 
Browning is ‘ upon’ us, straighter upon us always, some- 
how, than anyone else of his race; and we thus recoil, we 
push our chair back, from the table he so tremendously 
spreads, just to see a little better what is on it. That 
makes a relation with him that it is difficult to express ; 
as if he came up against us, each time, on the same side 
of the street and not on the other side, across the way, 
where we mostly see the poets elegantly walk, and where 
we greet them without danger of concussion. It is on 
this same side, as I call it, on our side, on the other hand, 
that I rather see our encounter with the novelists taking 
place; we being, as it were, more mixed with them, or 
they at least, by their desire and necessity, more mixed 
with us, and our brush of them, in their minor frenzy, a 
comparatively muffled encounter. 

We have in the whole thing, at any rate, the element 
of action which is at the same time constant picture, and 
the element of picture which is at the same time constant 
action ; and with a fusion, as the mass moves, that is none 
the less effective, none the less thick and complete, from 
our not owing it in the least to an artful economy. 
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Another force pushes its way through the waste and 
rules the scene, making wrong things right and right 
things a hundred times more so—that breath of Brown- 
ing’s own particular matchless Italy which takes us full 
in the face and remains from the first the felt, rich, 
coloured air in which we live. The quantity of that 
atmosphere that he had to give out is like nothing else 
in English poetry, any more than in English prose, that 
I recall ; and since I am taking these liberties with him, 
let me take one too, a little, with the fruit of another 
genius shining at us here in association—with that great. 
placed and timed prose fiction which we owe to George 
Eliot, and in which her projection of the stage and scenery 
is so different a matter. Curious enough this difference 
where so many things make for identity—the quantity of 
talent, the quantity of knowledge, the high equality (or\ 
almost) of culture and curiosity, not to say of ‘spiritual i 
life Each writer drags along a far-sweeping train, 
though indeed Browning’s spreads so. considerably 
furthest ; but his stirs up, to my vision, a perfect cloud of 
gold-dust, while hers, in ‘Romola,’ by contrast, leaves the 
air about as clear, about as white, and withal about as 
cold, as before she had benevolently entered it. This 
straight saturation of our author’s, this prime assimilation 
of the elements for which the name of Italy stands, is a 
single splendid case, however; I can think of no second 
one that is not below it—if we take it as supremely 
expressed in those of his lyrics and shorter dramatic 
monologues that it has most helped to inspire. The 
Rome and Tuscany of the early ‘fifties had become for 
him so at once a medium, a bath of the senses and per- 
ceptions, into which he could sink, in which he could 
unlimitedly soak, that wherever he might be touched 
afterwards he gave out some effect of that immersion. 
This places him to my mind quite apart, makes the rest of 
our poetic record of a similar experience comparatively 
pale and abstract. Shelley and Swinburne—to name only 
his compeers—are, I know, a part of the record; but the 
author of ‘Men and Women,’ of ‘ Pippa Passes,’ of certain 
of the Dramatic Lyrics and other scattered felicities, not 
only expresses and reflects the matter; he fairly, he 
heatedly, if I may use such a term, exudes and perspires 
it. Shelley, let us say in the connexion, is a light, and 
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Swinburne, let us say, a sound; Browning alone of them 
all is a temperature. We feel it, we are in it at a plunge, 
with the very first pages of the thing before us; to which, 
I confess, we surrender with a momentum drawn from 
fifty of their predecessors, pages not less sovereign, 
elsewhere. 

The old Florence of the late spring closes round us ; the 
hand of Italy is at once, with the recital of the old-world 
litter of Piazza San Lorenzo, with that of the great glare 
and the great shadow-masses, heavy upon us, heavy with 
that strange weight, that mixed pressure, which is some- 
how, to the imagination, at once a caress and a menace. 
Our poet kicks up on the spot and at short notice what I 
have called his cloud of gold-dust. I can but speak for 
myself at least—something that I want to feel both as 
historic and ssthetic truth, both as pictorial and moral 
interest, something that will repay my fancy tenfold if I 
can but feel it, hovers before me, and I say to myself 
that, whether or no a great poem is to come off, I will be 
hanged if one of the vividest of all stories and one of the 
sharpest of all impressions doesn’t. I beckon these things 
on, I follow them up, I so desire and need them that I of 
course, by my imaginative collaboration, contribute to 
them—from the moment, that is, of my finding myself 
really in relation to the great points. On the other hand, 
as certainly, it has taken the author of the first volume, 
and of the two admirable chapters of the same—since I 
can’t call them cantos—entitled respectively ‘ Half-Rome’ 
and ‘ The Other Half-Rome,’ to put me in relation ; where 
it is that he keeps me more and more, letting the close- 
ness of my state, it must be owned, occasionally drop, 
letting the finer call on me, even, for bad quarters-of-an- 
hour, considerably languish, but starting up before me 
again in vivid authority if I really presume to droop or 
stray. He takes his wilful way with me, but I make it 
my own, picking over and over as I have said, like some 
lingering talking pedlar’s client, his great unloosed pack ; 
and thus it is that by the time I am settled with Pompilia 
at Arezzo I have lived into all the conditions. They press 
upon me close, those wonderful, dreadful, beautiful par- 
ticulars of the Italy of the eve of the eighteenth century— 
Browning himself moving about, darting hither and 
thither in them, at his mighty ease—beautiful, I say 
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because of the quantity of romantic and esthetic 
tradition, from a more romantic and esthetic age, 
still visibly, palpably, in solution there; and wonderful 
and dreadful through something of a similar tissue of 
matchless and ruthless consistencies and immoralities. 
I make to my hand, as this infatuated reader, my Italy of 
the eve of the eighteenth century—a vast painted and 
gilded rococo shell roofing over a scenic, an amazingly 
figured and furnished earth, but shutting out almost 
the whole of our own dearly-bought, rudely-recovered 
spiritual sky. Yousee I have this right, all the while, if I 
recognise my suggested material, which keeps coming and 
coming in the measure of my need, and my duty to which is 
to recognise it, and as handsomely and actively as possible. 
The great thing is that I have such a group of figures 
moving across a so constituted scene—figures so typical, 
so salient, so reeking with the old-world character, so 
impressed all over with its manners and its morals, and 
so predestined, we see, to this particular horrid little 
drama. And let me not be charged with giving it away, 
the idea of the latent prose fiction, by calling it little 
and horrid; let me not—for with my contention I can’t 
possibly afford to—appear to agree with those who speak 
of the Franceschini-Comparini case as a mere vulgar 
criminal anecdote. 

It might have been such but for two reasons— 
counting only the principal ones; one of these, our fact 
that we see it so, I repeat, in Browning’s inordinately- 
coloured light, and the other—which is indeed, perhaps, 
but another face of the same—that, with whatever 
limitations, it gives us in the rarest manner three 
characters of the first importance. I hold three a great 
many; I could have done with it almost, I think, if there 
had been but one or two; our rich provision shows you, 
at any rate, what I mean by speaking of our author’s 
performance as, above all, a preparation for something. 
Deeply he felt that with the three—the three built up at 
us each with an equal genial rage of reiterative touches 
—there couldn’t eventually not be something done 
(artistically done, I mean) if someone would only do it! 
There they are in their old yellow Arezzo, that miniature, 
milder Florence, as sleepy to my recollection as a little 
English cathedral city clustered about a Close, but 
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dreaming not so peacefully nor so innocently ; there is 
the great fretted fabric of the Church on which they are 
all swarming and grovelling, yet after their fashion 
interesting parasites, from the high and dry old Arch- 
bishop, meanly wise or ignobly edifying, to whom 
Pompilia resorts in her woe and who practically pushes 
her away with a shuffling velvet foot ; down through the 
couple of Franceschini cadets, Canon Girolamo and 
Abate Paul, mere minions, fairly in the verminous 
degree, of the overgrown order or too-rank organism; 
down to Count Guido himself and to Canon Caponsacchi, 
who have taken the tonsure at the outset of their 
careers, but none too strictly the vows, and who lead 
their lives under some strangest, profanest, pervertedest, 
clerical category. There have been before this the 
Roman preliminaries, the career of the queer Comparini, 
the adoption, the assumption of the parentship, of the 
ill-starred little girl, with the sordid cynicism of her 
marriage out of hand, conveying her presumptive little 
fortune, her poor handful of even less than contingent 
cash, to hungry middle-aged Count Guido’s stale ‘ rank’ ; 
the many-toned note or turbid harmony of all of which 
recurs to us in the vivid image of the pieties. and 
paganisms of San Lorenzo in Lucina, that banal little 
church in the old upper Corso—banal, that is, at the 
worst, with the rare Roman banalité; bravely banal, or 
banal with style—that we have all passed with a sense 
of its reprieve to our sight-seeing, and where the bleeding 
bodies of the still-breathing Pompilia and her extinct 
companions are laid out on the greasy marble of the 
altar-steps. To glance at these things, however, is fairly 
to be tangled, and at once, in the author’s complexity 
of suggestion, to which our own thick-coming fancies 
respond in no less a measure ; so that I have already missed 
my time to so much even as name properly the tremendous 
little chapter we should have devoted to the Franceschini 
interior as revealed at last to Comparini eyes; the 
sinister scene, or ragged ruin, of the Aretine ‘ palace,’ 
where pride and penury and, at once, rabid resentment, 
show their teeth in the dark and the void, and where 
Pompilia’s inspired little character, clear silver hardened, 
effectually beaten and battered, to steel, begins to shine 
at the blackness with a light that fairly outfaces at last 
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the gleam of wolfish fangs—the character that draws 
from Guido, in his, alas, too boundless harangue of the 
fourth volume, some of the sharpest specifications into 
which that extraordinary desert, that indescribable waste 
of intellectual life, as I have hinted at its being, from 
time to time flowers. 


‘ None of your abnegation of revenge! 
Fly at me frank, tug where I tear again! 
Away with the empty stare! Be holy still, 
And stupid ever! Occupy your patch 
Of private snow that’s somewhere in what world 
May now be growing icy round your head, 
And aguish at your foot-print—freeze not me!’ 


I have spoken of the enveloping consciousness—or 
call it just the struggling, emerging, comparing, at last 
intensely living conscience—of Caponsacchi as_ the 
indicated centre of our situation or determinant of our 
form, in the matter of the excellent novel; and know, 
of course, what such an indication lets me in for, re- 
sponsibly speaking, in the way of a rearrangement of 


relations, in the way of liberties taken. To lift our 
subject out of the sphere of anecdote and place it in the 
sphere of drama, liberally considered, to give it dignity 
by extracting its finest importance, causing its parts to 
flower together into some splendid special sense, we 
supply it with a large lucid reflector, which we find only, 
as I have already noted, in that mind and soul concerned 
in the business that have at once the highest sensibility 
and the highest capacity, or that are, as we may call it, 
most admirably agitated. There is the awkward fact, the 
objector may say, that by our record the mind and soul 
in question are not concerned till a given hour, when 
many things have already happened and the climax is 
almost in sight ; to which we reply, at our ease, that we 
simply don’t suffer that fact to be awkward. From the 
moment I am taking liberties I suffer no awkwardness ; 
I should be very helpless, quite without resource and 
without vision, if I did. I said it to begin with: Brown- 
ing works the whole thing over—the whote thing as 
originally given him—and we work him; helpfully, 
artfully, boldly, which is our whole blest basis. We 
therefore turn Caponsacchi on earlier, ever so much 
G2 
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earlier; turn him on, with a brave ingenuity, from the 
very first—that is in Rome, if need be; place him there 


— in the field, at once recipient and agent, vaguely conscious 


and with splendid brooding apprehension, awaiting the 
adventure of his life, awaiting his call, his real call (the 
others have been such vain shows and hollow stopgaps), 
awaiting, in fine, his terrible great fortune, His direct 
connexion with Pompilia begins, certainly, at Arezzo, 
only after she has been some time hideously mismated 
and has suffered all but her direst extremity—that is of 
the essence ; we take it; it’s all right. But his indirect 
participation is another affair, and we get it—at a 
magnificent stroke—by the fact that his view of Frances- 
chini, his fellow-Aretine sordidly ‘on the make,’ his 
measure of undesired, of, indeed, quite execrated, contact 
with him, brushed against in the motley, hungry Roman 
traffic, where and while that sinister soul snuffs about 
on the very vague, or the very foul, scent of his fortune, 
may begin whenever we like. We have only to have it 
begin right, only to make it, on the part of two men, a 
relation of strong, irritated perception and _ restless, 
righteous, convinced instinct in the one nature, and of 
equally instinctive hate and envy, jealousy and latent 
fear, on the other, to see the indirect connexion, the one 
with Pompilia, as I say, throw across our page as por- 
tentous a shadow as we need. Then we get Caponsacchi 
as a recipient up to the brim—as an agent, a predestined 
one, up to the hilt. I can scarce begin to tell you what 
I see him give, as we say, or how his sentient and 
observational life, his fine reactions in presence of such 
a creature as Guido, such a social type and image and 
lurid light, as it were, make him comparatively a modern 
man, breathed upon, to that deep and interesting agitation 
I have mentioned, by more forces than he yet reckons or 
knows the names of. 

The direct relation—always to Pompilia—is made, at 
Arezzo, as we know, by Franceschini himself; preparing 
his own doom, in the false light of his debased wit, by 
creating an appearance of hidden dealing between his 
wife and the priest which shall, as promptly as he likes— 
if he but work it right—compromise and overwhelm 
them. The particular deepest damnation he conceives 
for his weaker, his weakest victim is that she shall take 
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the cleric Caponsacchi for her lover, he indubitably 
willing—to Guido’s apprehension ; and that hercastigation 
at his hands for this, sufficiently proved upon her, shall be 
the last luxury of his own baseness. He forges infernally, 
though grossly enough, an imputed correspondence 
between them, a series of love-letters, scandalous scrawls, 
of the last erotic intensity; which we in the event see 
solemnly weighed by his fatuous judges, all fatuous save 
the grave old Pope, in the scale of Pompilia’s guilt and 
responsibility. It is this atrocity that at the dénotiment 
damns Guido himself most, or well-nigh ; but if it fails 
and recoils, as all his calculations do—it is only his rush 
of passion that doesn’t miss—this is by the fact exactly 
that, as we have seen, his wife and her friend are, for 
our perfect persuasion, characters of the deepest dye. 
There, if you please, is the finest side of our subject; such 
sides come up, such sides flare out upon us, when we get 
such characters in such embroilments. Admire with me 
therefore our felicity in this first-class value of Browning's 
beautiful, critical, genial vision of his Caponsacchi— 
vision of him as the tried and tempered and illuminated 
man, a great round smooth, though as yet but little worn 
gold-piece, an embossed and figured ducat or sequin of the 
period, placed by the poet inmyhand. He gives me that 
value to spend for him, spend on all the strange old experi- 
ence, old sights and sounds and stuffs, of the old stored Italy 
—so we have at least the wit to spend it to high advantage ; 
which is just what I mean by our taking the liberties we 
spoke of. I see such bits we can get with it; but the 
difficulty is that I see so many more things than I can 
have even dreamed of giving you a hint of. I see the 
Arezzo life and the Arezzo crisis with every ‘i’ dotted and 
every circumstance presented ; and when Guido takes his 
wife, as a possi’)le trap for her, to the theatre—the theatre 
of old Arezzo: share with me the tattered vision and in- 
hale the musty air !—I am well in range of Pompilia, the 
tragically exquisite, in her box, with her husband not 
there for the hour but posted elsewhere ; I look at her in 
fact over Caponsacchi’s shoulder and that of his brother- 
canon Conti, while this light character, a vivid recruit to 
our company, manages to toss into her lap, and as coming 
in guise of overture from his smitten friend, ‘a paper- 
twist of comfits. There is a particular famous occasion 
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at the theatre in a work of more or less contemporary 
fiction—at a petty provincial theatre which isn’t even, as 
you might think, the place where Pendennis had his first 
glimpse of Miss Fotheringay. The evening at the Rouen 
playhouse of Flaubert’s ‘Madame Bovary’ has a relief not 
elsewhere equalled—it is the most done visit to the play 
in all literature—but, though ‘ doing’ is now so woefully 
out of favour, my idea would be to give it here a precious 
pendant; which connexion, silly Canon Conti, the old 
fripperies and levities, the whole queer picture and show 
of manners, is handed over to us, expressly, as inapt for 
poetic illustration. 

What is equally apt for poetic or for the other, indeed, 
is the thing for which we feel ‘The Ring and the Book’ 
preponderantly done—it is at least what comes out 
clearest, comes out as straightest and strongest and 
finest, from Browning’s genius—the exhibition of the 
great constringent relation between man and woman 
at once at its maximum and as the relation most worth 
while in life for either party; an exhibition forming 
quite the main substance of our author’s message. He 
has dealt, in his immense variety and vivacity, with 
other relations, but on this he has thrown his most living 
weight; it remains the thing of which his own rich 
experience most convincingly spoke to him. He has 
testified to it as charged to the brim with the burden of 
the senses, and has testified to it as almost too clarified, 
too liberated and sublimated, for traceable application or 
fair record; he has figured it as never too much either of 
the flesh or of the spirit for him, so long as the possibility 
of both of these is in each, but always and ever as the 
thing absolutely most worth while. It is in the highest 
and rarest degree clarified and disengaged for Caponsacchi 
and Pompilia ; but what their history most concludes to 
is how ineffably it was, whatever happened, worth while. 
Worth while most then for them or for us is the question ? 
Well, let us say worth while assuredly for us, in this 
noble exercise of our imagination. Which accordingly 
shows us what we, for all our prose basis, would have 
found, to repeat my term once more, prepared for us. 
There isn’t a detail of their panting flight to Rome over 
the autumn Apennines—the long hours when they melt 
together only not to meet—that doesn’t positively plead 
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for our perfect prose transcript. And if it be said that the 
mere massacre at the final end is a lapse to passivity from 
the high plane, for our pair of protagonists, of construc- 
tive, of heroic vision, this is not a blur from the time 
everything that happens happens most effectively to 
Caponsacchi’s life. Pompilia’s is taken, but she is none 
the less given; and it is in his consciousness and experience 
that she most intensely flowers—with all her jubilation 
for doing so. So that he contains the whole—unless indeed, 
after all, the Pope does, the Pope whom I was leaving out 
as too transcendent for our version. Unless, unless, 
further and further, I see what I have at this late moment 
no right to; see, as the very end and splendid climax of all, 
Caponsacchi sent for to the Vatican and admitted alone 
to the Papal presence. There is a scene if we will; and 
in the mere mutual confrontation, brief, silent, searching, 
recognising, consecrating, almost as august on the one 
part as on the other. It rounds us off; but you will 
think I stray too far. I have wanted, alas, to say such 
still other fond fine things—it being of our poet’s great 
nature to prompt them at every step—that I almost feel 
I have missed half my points; which will doubtless, 
therefore, show you these remarks in their nakedness. 
Take them, and my particular contention, as a pretext 
and a minor affair, if you will only feel them at the same 
time as, at the worst, a restless refinement of homage. 
It has been easy, in many another case, to run to earth 
the stray prime fancy, the original anecdote or artless 
tale, from which a great imaginative work, starting: off 
after meeting it, has sprung and rebounded again and 
soared ; and perhaps it is right and happy and final that 
one should have faltered in attempting, by a converse 
curiosity, to clip off or tie back the wings that once have 
spread. You will agree with me none the less, I feel, 
that Browning's great generous wings are over us still 
and even now, more than ever now; and also that they 


shake down on us his blessing. 
HENRY JAMES. 
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1. Stocks and Shares. By Hartley Withers. London: 
Smith, Elder, 1910. 

2. Stock Exchange Law and Practice. By W. A. Bewes. 
London: Sweet and Maxwell, 1910. 

3. Rise of the London Money Market, 1640-1826. By 
W. R. Bisschop. London: King, 1910. 

4. The Mechanism of the City. By Ellis T. Powell. 
London: King, 1910. 

5. The Stock Exchange. By F. W. Hirst. London: 
Williams and Norgate, 1911. 


WHETHER the profession or business of stockbroking 
belongs to the class of those which deserve to be labelled 
parasitic is a question frequently debated with consider- 
able and natural heat. It may be taken for granted that 
society will have to be reconstituted on a basis very 
different from that which exists at the present time if 
the Stock Exchange is to become lost in the limbo of 
obscurity. Membership continues to be an ambition and 
an aim for many a father who is on the look-out for an 
answer to the increasing pressure of the question : ‘ What 
shall we do with our sons?’ It would be an interesting 
theme to elaborate the various pros and cons that might 
be brought forward with reference to the Stock Exchange 
career; but, in a review of the London Stock Exchange 
itself, to go at all deeply into the matter would take us 
too far. At the same time, it may be stated, without fear 
of contradiction and as eminently appropriate to the 
consideration of the object, that, provided a man is 
possessed of average intelligence, a certain amount of 
capital, and the willingness to endure long periods of 
comparative idleness (which are so much harder to survive 
than times of activity), he may feel confident that the 
House (as it is generally called) offers, at all events, a fair 
field for the provision of an income, and even occasionally, 
to the specially favoured, the chance of making a fortune. 

The Constitution of the Stock Exchange as it stands 
at present was settled so far back as 1802; but in 1876 a 
new deed of settlement was executed, while further 
modifications were introduced a few yearsago. However, 
most of the salient points noticeable in the earlier deed 
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are preserved in the existing constitution ; and these afford 
some justification for the frequent taunt that. the Stock 
Exchange is old-fashioned, that it declines to move with 
the times, and that in many respects its government is 
erratic, its rules anomalous, and its practices inconsistent. 
Charges of this kind could no doubt be easily formulated 
with some degree of accuracy against any body or institu- 
tion which has stood the test of time like the Stock 
Exchange; but the very slowness with which changes 
are made, both in its constitution and its rules, bears 
witness to the gravity with which they have to be 
considered in the light of the future as well as that of the 
present. There are nine managers who represent the 
shareholders of the Stock Exchange; there are thirty — 
Committee-men, elected annually, who look after the well- 
being of the members; and with a dual control of this 
kind, it is fairly obvious that causes of friction will 
not infrequently arise. It has been the aim of Stock 
Exchange reformers for many years past to tune into 
harmony the jarring discord which must inevitably sound 
so long as two separate bodies are in control; and, by a 
scheme devised in comparatively recent years for making 
every member a shareholder in course of time, these 
difficulties are being gradually removed. Within the 
course of the next half-century it is pretty certain that 
the Stock Exchange, as a company, will belong to the 
members, of whom each will have a stake in the enter- 
prise; and that happy consummation, when it arrives, 
will put an end to a good many minor problems which 
still harass the House in its working, and possibly check 
those bolder plans for reform which are advocated by 
many of the members themselves. 

Stock Exchange membership can be obtained in 
various ways. The easiest but most expensive method is 
to pay an entrance fee of 500 guineas, and to find three 
members who will be responsible for four years for the 
sum of 500/. each, this 1500/. being forfeitable to the estate 
in the event of the new member being ‘ hammered’ during 
the period. In addition, the candidate must buy three 
Stock Exchange shares, the price of which at present is 
about 1901. for the 13/.-paid share; and he must also 
purchase from some retiring member a nomination, 
which can be bought for about 70/., although, when 
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nominations were first created, one is known to have 
changed hands for 7001. Incidentally, it may be related, 
as a strange irony of fate, that one of the buyers who 
paid this amount for his nomination was prevented by 
circumstances from carrying out his intention of member- 
ship, and he had to accept an offer of about 400/. for that 
nomination shortly after his purchase. The annual sub- 
scription is now forty guineas for all members who are 
elected, but older members who came in under a lighter 
scale pay thirty guineas, and there are some whose annual 
subscription is only twenty guineas. Even the latter is 
considerably more than the original subscription, which 
was ten guineas. The aspirant who wishes to become 
a member of the House under easier conditions has his 
entrance fee reduced to 250 guineas if he serves for four 
years in the Stock Exchange as a clerk; and for such 
persons less onerous conditions are imposed in respect of 
obtaining sureties and the purchase of shares. They need 
have only two sureties instead of three, and need buy but 
one share. The Committee every year elect a few candi- 
dates without nomination. The subscription, however, is 
the same for all, viz., forty guineas per annum, except in 
those cases just mentioned. Every candidate has to 
appear before the Committee prior to his election; and 
his sureties also must present themselves to answer 
questions, varying slightly from time to time, which are 
put to every candidate and his backers. One of these 
questions is: ‘Would you take this man’s cheque for 
30001. in the ordinary way of business?’ It is related 
that on one occasion a surety, who was not primed for 
this enquiry, replied in answer to it: ‘ Well, I should not 
pick it out’; and the incident has become classical. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the outsider who wants 
to come straight into the Stock Exchange as a member 
must be prepared to pay about 12001., of which 5701. (the 
purchase price of the shares) is reproductive, substantial 
dividends being paid half-yearly. It is frequently 
contended that this expenditure is wholly inadequate, 
having regard to the highly responsible business which 
members of the Stock Exchange must undertake for the 
public: and certainly it seems very low as compared with 
the deposit required by Lloyds, the high price demanded 
for a seat in the New York Stock Exchange, or the 
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enormous amount which has to be put down before a man 
can become a member of the inner clique of the Paris 
Bourse. In the last case, a capital of anything between 
75,0002. and 95,0007. is necessary; and this, of course, 
makes it very difficult for anyone to become a member 
unless he is possessed of a fortune himself, or, as is 
commonly the case, is one of a group of wealthy men 
who elect him as their representative to deal in this way. 
Failures in the London Stock Exchange are sometimes 
declared to be far too frequent; and in a bad year this 
is no doubt the case. Amongst the legislation to come 
must be included some provision for increasing the 
stability of the individual Stock Exchange member; and 
that steps have already been taken in this direction is 
proved by the compulsion put upon new members for 
the purchase of shares—which shares, by the way, can 
only stand in:the names of members of the House, save 
in exceptional circumstances. 

Members of the Stock Exchange are divided into two 
distinct classes—jobbers and brokers—between whom 
there are sharp distinctions in the matter of the business 
which they undertake. The broker, as everybody knows, 
deals with members of the public, acting as agent between 
them and the jobbers with whom he trades in the Stock 
Exchange. The jobbers are not allowed to deal with 
the public at all, but must confine their activities to 
transactions with the brokers and their fellow jobbers. 
Until lately the demarcations were but vaguely defined ; 
and even now, although much stricter rules have been 
passed, there is a steady undercurrent of resentment 
between the two classes owing to acts which each regards 
as encroachments by the other upon its domain. As to 
which of the two divisions it is better to belong to, there 
are differences of opinion ; but many men with experience 
of both classes hold that to gain a few years’ experience 
with a broker and then to go into business as a jobber is 
the best course for a young man who contemplates a 
Stock Exchange career. 

Life on the Stock Exchange is not at all unpleasant, 
although the aspirant will have to banish from his 
mind the fancy descriptions which he has read—of 
hours ranging from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m., with an hour off 
for lunch and half-an-hour for tea. There are men, 
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certainly, who go to lunch at twelve o'clock, and regularly 
every day spend at least three hours in playing dominoes 
in one of the Stock Exchange restaurants; while some 
members have been known to spend as much as six hours 
at a sitting over the ivories. But such habits may spell 
ruin. Some fifty years ago, one of the best-known men 
in the House, with a splendid connexion, fell into the 
habit of playing chess after lunch. The craze grew upon 
him to such an extent that his business gradually 
dropped off; and at last he had to retire from the House, 
‘hammered’ and bankrupt. The profession, however, 
does involves long hours of idleness; and, in the circum- 
stances, it is somewhat remarkable that there should be 
so little excess in the matter of alcoholism. 

The average broker, arriving at his office between 10 
and 10.15 a.m., runs through his correspondence and 
takes note of the various orders contained in his letters. 
The jobber, not dealing with the public, bas very little 
correspondence to trouble him, and often goes straight 
to the House, without visiting his office at all. He must 
be in the market ready to deal with the brokers as they 
come in armed with their orders, for the early bird catches 
the worm in the Stock Exchange as well as in other fields. 
By half-past ten the Stock Exchange is filling. There 
are some 5000 members of the House and 3000 clerks 
having the entrée to the Stock Exchange. The clerks 
who are authorised to transact business wear no 
distinguishing mark, but unauthorised clerks carry a 
blue button as a badge; while others who are admitted 
only to the settling rooms underneath the House wear 
red buttons. The button, it may be rémarked, must be 
worn in the lapel of the coat, according to the official 
rule. When it was first enacted that clerks should wear 
buttons, there was a terrible foutery; and those who 
had to submit to the odious tyranny, as it was called, 
revenged themselves by wearing their buttons in all sorts 
of inconspicuous places. The stream of unauthorised 
and settling-room clerks goes downstairs into the 
basement in order to check the bargains which have been 
done on the previous day, while the members proceed to 
the floor of the House in order to deal and to discuss the 
outlook. Most members have a particular stand in the 
Stock Exchange, at which they are called by the waiters 
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stationed there for that purpose; and to this stand come 
telegrams and messages as well as calls from outside. 
Nearly all the stands have electric indicators connected 
with them—great square frames of glass with long lines 
of numbers which are illuminated from behind by electric 
bulbs. If a man is wanted, a waiter in the stand, in 
addition to calling his name, presses a switch which turns 
on the electric light behind the member’s number on the 
indicator; and, if the shout fails to bring him, he is 
certain to notice the number being up and to return to 
find out what is required. 

News comes into the House all day long from one 
channel or another. There are two boards for the posting 
of information of a public character. In addition, members 
or syndicates of members can subscribe to a special service 
of information which is delivered in advance of that 
conveyed to the public press. News, of a sort, is also 
supplied by ramour-mongers and manufacturers of gossip. 
It cannot be said that the House is ever without points of 
interest, because, if there are none to be recorded 
officially, others are put into circulation by an easy effort 
of the imagination. As the broker walks through the 
House, he passes the various markets. Vague limits 
divide one from another, but there is no definite boundary ; 
and at times of excitement one department will bulge out 
into another—to the disgust of the one which is being 
displaced. However, these things always correct them- 
selves in time; and each market has its turn in due 
course, according as the wheels of fortune bring one into 
prominence and throw another into the background. 

The morning ‘passes, as a rule, easily enough. There 
is business going on which gives employment for perhaps 
two or three hours; and the luncheon hour comes 
none too slowly. Afterwards, however, the House may 
become very quiet indeed ; and, except for a little excite- 
ment about ten minutes past three, when the New York 
Stock Exchange sends across its opening prices, the latter 
part of the day is likely enough to be uninteresting. 
Members get tired of doing nothing ; and, in slack times 
a novice in the profession is apt to experience a feeling of 
utter exhaustion in the evening, from which he would 
suffer far less in a period of activity. Events of the day get 
thoroughly ventilated in the Stock Exchange, because of 
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the amount of time that men have on their hands in 
which to debate them. It is recorded of one member 
that he earned the nickname of the ‘Channel Tunnel’ 
because he was the greatest bore on earth. 

As the jobber has nothing, officially, to do with people 
outside the Stock Exchange, he is able to shut his book 
at 4 p.m., when his market closes, and go home, unless he 
has work to do in his office of a clerical nature. The 
office itself may be of very modest proportions ; and a 
man with even a large business can keep all his books 
and transact all his business from the Stock Exchange 
itself, entering his accounts in the reading or writing 
rooms, and settling everything on the floor of the House. 
If he prefers to have an office, he will generally be 
able to find other members willing to share it with 
him, as also the services of a clerk and an office-boy. Of 
late years, the fashion has been in the direction of rather 
more extravagance; but ten years ago it was no un- 
common thing to enter an office in which four different 
jobbers occupied as many corners of the room and shared 
the services of a single clerk-and-office-boy, who spent most 
of his time smoking cigarettes and arguing questions of 
high topical interest with another over the way or across 
the passage. Having closed his book, and perhaps done 
half-an-hour’s work at his office, the jobber can go home, 
unless it happens that his market is the South African or 
the American, when probably he will stay in the street 
after hours on the chance of picking up business. The 
American market continues, as a rule, to deal up to 8 p.m. 
(5 p.m. on Saturdays), when the cable offices on this side 
close down. Up to that time, wires are coming in con- 
tinually from New York with orders and prices ; and a man 
would be ill-advised to undertake jobbing in the American 
market unless he has a splendid constitution and lives 
within easy reach of town. Every year the Yankee 
market levies a death-tax upon its members through the 
medium of pneumonia and other complaints brought on 
by long exposure in the street after official hours; and 
very little is done to provide these late dealers with 
adequate accommodation or shelter. 

While the jobber is loitering in the street or going 
home, the broker must proceed to his office in order to 
deal with the correspondence that will finish up his day’s 
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work, He may find fresh orders waiting for him which 
have to be attended to in one or other of the street 
markets, or over the telephones when the orders concern 
stocks and shares for which there is no market on the kerb. 
Not every jobber, even if he does not deal in Americans, 
or South or West Africans, goes home at four o'clock. 
A growing number now stay in town until a later hour, 
because the business of dealing over the wires after four 
o’clock is on the increase ; and, so long as there are turns 
to be made, the member or his clerk will stop to look 
after them. No small part of a broker’s correspondence 
has to wait till after 4 p.m. to be dealt with, for enquiries 
have to be answered, reports of the markets made, and 
information given, which cannot be obtained early in the 
day. Therefore neither the broker nor his clerk can 
count upon getting away very early at any time of the 
year ; and, even when business sinks to its lowest summer 
ebb, it often happens that correspondence appears to 
grow in proportion as brokerage dwindles, so that there 
is at least some ground for the Stock Exchange com- 
plaint that, the less business there is about, the more 
letters are needed to deal with it. 


At the beginning of the last century the Stock Ex- 
change was housed in a modest edifice in Capel Court, 
for the erection of which space had to be made by sweep- 
ing away several other buildings—amongst them a famous 
boxing saloon, over the loss of which there arose loud 
lamentations from the sporting fraternity. The building 
was far smaller than that which does duty to-day, for 
extensions have been steadily going on all through its 
history. Prior to 1801, various rendezvous were used by 
dealers in stocks and shares for the pursuit of their 
business. The most famous and best-known was 
Jonathan’s Coffee-House in Change Alley, Cornhill. 
Other contiguous alleys had their coffee-houses, where 
the same sort of business went on ; while in the Royal Ex- 
change, in the Rotunda of the Bank of England, and in 
St Paul’s Cathedral itself, bargaining and dealing in stocks 
and shares have gone on from time to time. It was Laud 
who declared, when Bishop of London, that St Paul's 
Cathedral was no longer to be used for this purpose. 

For a long time the term ‘ stock-jobber’ was used with 
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stinging contempt; and Dr Johnson defined him as a low 
wretch who gets money by buying and selling shares in 
the Funds. The stock-jobber, however, was in reality 
the outcome of a lengthy and intricate process by which 
the handling of money became raised into a science. To 
trace the development of money and of the money- 
markets of the world is to follow up a story of engrossing 
interest, beside which many a glowing modern romance 
would pale. Writers on financial history have shown us 
that the germs of the Stock Exchange may be traced 
back to early Venice and even to Athens. The bankers 
and their predecessors, the goldsmiths, are of ancient 
lineage ; and, although the Bank of England can boast an 
existence of only a little more than two hundred years, 
the history of banking extends back far into early times. 
Great families rose to affluence by lending money, and 
cities flourished on the proceeds of their business; but 
high finance in the Middle Ages was a risky enterprise, 
for the Most Christian kings, who could not have fought 
their wars without its aid, not infrequently violated their 
obligations and repudiated their debts in the most 
shameless way. How money became negotiable through 
the medium of the cheque, the bill of exchange, and similar 
instruments ; how the credit of the world, its thrift, its 
store of gold; its distribution of wealth, its multiplying 
channels for utility, came into being—all this makes a long 
and fascinating tale; but to deal with it, even in outline, 
would be out of place here. 

The history of the Stock Exchange itself has yet to 
be written from the inside point of view. The archives 
of the House are guarded with jealous care; and only 
when a loyal son of the Stock Exchange takes up the 
subject, armed with the key which shall open the store- 
house of information at present locked in the dusty 
folios of old minute-books and other records, will the 
internal history of the House reveal its secrets to the 
world. The earliest minutes on record are dated 
December 1798; and in them reference is made to a 
Stock Exchange in 1773, which seems to have been a 
coffee-house in Threadneedle Street, to which any person 
was admitted on payment of sixpence. The rooms were 
under the control of a Committee for General Purposes, 
though the expenses of management were defrayed by 
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the voluntary subscriptions of frequenters. By degrees, 
after the present building was opened in Capel Court, 
the little House grew and expanded. Starting with a 
membership of about 500, it has now ten times that 
number. Records of the dividends paid in the early 
days are lost in obscurity; for the last completed year 
a dividend of 100 per cent. was distributed. For some 
years there was little else to deal in except Consols, 
Annuities, etc., and a few foreign loans; but the savings 
of the public were growing, and, as confidence increased, 
money poured into the Stock Exchange. Over and over 
again came periods of wild excitement and speculation. 
During the Great War the National Debt increased by 
leaps and bounds, and there was active dealing in Consols. 
After it was over, foreign Governments borrowed money 
recklessly; and in the fifteen years 1818-1832, out of 
twenty-six foreign Government loans that were issued, 
the majority defaulted soon after their emission. 

The Stock Exchange has witnessed many periods of 
wild excitement and speculation, reminding one of the 
famous South Sea Bubble—perhaps the most remark- 
able ‘boom’ on record—the story of which, however, has 
been so often and so vividly told by Smollett and later 
writers that we need only refer to it here. Just before 
the middle of the last century came the great railway 
boom. It began about 1834; and within one year more 
than six hundred propositions for railway lines in the 
United Kingdom were placed before the public, the 
nominal capital required being over 600,000,000/. Panic, 
of course, followed the boom; and, as an example of 
the rapidity with which prices moved, it may be men- 
tioned that Great Western Railway stock rose to 236 
in 1845 and fell back to 654 within three years, while 
Midland stock rose to 183 and fell to 64. After the rail- 
way boom and panic came several banking crises, of 
which the worst were those identified with the name 
of Overend, Gurney and Co. in 1866, and of Baring 
Brothers in 1890. For five years after the latter the 
Stock Exchange lay fallow, with business and credit 
worn to a shadow. Then came the famous Kaffir boom, 
of which it may be said that Cecil Rhodes stood out as 
the Colossus. The madness of that boom has rarely 
been equalled, even in the history of the Yankee market. 
Vol, 217.—No, 432, H 
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It makes one hot even now on a cold day to think of the 
time when, as a clerk, one tore off coat, waistcoat, collar 
and tie in order to run the faster in the settling room 
beneath the Stock Exchange, ‘passing names’ (as it is 
technically called) in connexion with that mad gamble. 
A Rugby football scrum was child’s play to the continual 
struggles; and, after the most violent excitement had 
subsided, there were always fights to be settled before 
one went upstairs to work the whole night through. 

A period of collapse followed this episode. After 
various minor upheavals there came in 1910 the rubber 
boom, which, perhaps, with the Kaffir gamble, more nearly 
recalls the excitement of *7°° +han any other. The 
rubber boom had not, indeed, the same noble backing 
which the South Sea Company boasted ; but clergymen 
and ladies were prominent operators as ‘bulls,’ ‘stags,’ 
or both. The fever of speculation ran absurdly high ; 
and perhaps the intensity of the mania can be best 
illustrated by two incidents of the time. One day a 
charwoman called at the office of a well-known firm of 
brokers, and asked them to invest ten shillings for her 
in rubber shares. The other story is to the effect that, 
at the height of the mania, a broker wired to a client 
in Ireland: ‘Rise in Bank Rate considered likely, to 
which the client promptly replied: ‘Buy me five hundred.’ 
Both of these incidents savour of the imagination ; both, 
as a matter of fact, are perfectly true. 

Appetite, as usual, grew by what it fed on; and 
company promoters were not slow to take advantage 
of the prevalent madness. A new market was created 
in the Stock Exchange. Though for many years past 
some few dealers had negotiated bargains in rubber 
shares, it was not until 1909 that anything like 
an organised market was attempted. As the fever 
spread, men from other parts of the House flocked into 
the rubber section, where it seemed as though sovereigns 
were to be had for the picking up. Men made 500/. a day ; 
in some cases this amount was largely exceeded. Yet, 
after it was all over, comparatively few retired. As usual, 
too many failed to see when the end was approaching, 
and, in consequence, got loaded up with thousands of shares 
which fell heavily on the collapse of the movement. 
During the height of the boom the pace was tremendous. 
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Cold as it might be outside, the rubber market in the 
House burned at fever heat. Some members absolutely 
refused to enter the market at all; others, for a con- 
sideration, would plunge into the fray and deal as best 
they could for their clients the brokers. The Stock 
Exchange restaurants were crowded night after night 
up to a late hour; and, although the leaders of the 
market declined to deal in the street, business went on 
over the telephones up to eight o’clock. The boom 
deflated towards the middle of 1910; and, as is the case 
with every excitement of this kind, it left a long after- 
math of depression and dwindling business. Booms do 
the Stock Exchange little good on the whole. 

But the Kaffir and rubber booms were, after all, 
abnormal episodes. Such storms do not often disturb 
the quiet of the House. Let us glance at the proceedings 
of its humdrum days. To the Stock Exchange member, 
the ordinary routine of how securities are bought and 
sold is, like the market phrases, so familiar that he 
wonders mildly when asked to explain some of the 
complexities of the one or the plain English of the other. 
He is almost annoyed when, for example, a client sends 
on the wrong day instructions with regard to transfers. 
He waxes eloquent upon the ignorance of another to 
whom the word ‘contango’ is meaningless. Many a 
phrase which the client reads in the daily paper conveys 
little to him, but is commonplace to the Stock Exchange 
man, who, by the way, derives plenty of amusement 
from the misuse of the technical terms so dear to the 
pen of the half-instructed journalist. Indeed, the Stock 
Exchange is a very trap to most writers; and, when 
it comes to discussing a method of House procedure, 
debating a matter of Stock Exchange legislation, or 
describing some scene in the markets, the ordinary 
journalist is almost certain to provoke a pitying smile 
from the insider. A broker wrote to a well-known 
journal, describing the dramatic scene that occurred on 
the day when the Kruger ultimatum expired, and when, 
beneath the folds of a large Union Jack, a fellow-member 
solemnly ‘hammered’ the Boer President, with the words 
always used to announce the failure of a Stock Exchange 
man. The newspaper sent the writer a cheque for two 
guineas, but so ‘edited’ the report that, to any House 
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reader, it was absurd ; and the two guineas were promptly 
returned with the request that they might be sent to 
some benevolent fund for the writers of fairy-tales. 


The Stock Exchange settles most of its transactions 
twice a month, upon the officially-fixed account days, 
which come about the middle and at the end of every 
month. Mr Brown gives his broker an order, let us say, 
to buy a hundred East Rand Proprietary Mines and fifty 
Canadian Pacifics. The broker goes first to a jobber who 
makes a speciality of dealing in East Rands and kindred 
shares ; that is to say, one whose business it is to know 
where he can get such shares and where he can sell them. 
If he finds there are more buyers than sellers, the jobber 
will go on putting up the price, while, if sellers pre- 
dominate, he will most probably lower it. The broker, 
without confessing himself buyer or seller, asks for a 
price in a hundred East Rands; and the dealer promptly 
quotes him, say, 3} to 3.3,, implying that he is prepared 
to buy the shares at 65s., or to sell them at 66s. 3d. The 
broker protests that the price is too wide, whereupon the 
dealer may make him ‘close to close,’ meaning ;'; closer 
both ways. Stated in shillings and pence, this works out 
at 65s. 33d. to 65s. 11jd., a margin of 7}d. between the 
two prices. ‘Buy a hundred of you,’ says the broker, and 
the two men enter in their books the transaction—the 
broker that he has bought a hundred East Rands at 3.2; 
and ,';, the jobber that he has sold a hundred at this 
price. The broker closes his book, and threads his way 
through the other departments until he comes to the 
Yankee market, where he tests the price of Canadian 
Pacifics by asking one or two jobbers, finally dealing in 
much the same way as in the East Rands. 

The client is promptly advised of the transactions, 
and on the following day receives stamped contracts 
setting out the cost of the shares, with brokerage and 
expenses, and giving the date of the account-day when 
payment will fall due. Between broker and jobbers, the 
bargains are checked by their respective clerks in the 
large settling room beneath the floor of the House; and 
two days before the account the name of the client for 
whom the East Rands were bought is written out on a 
‘ticket the description of ‘ticket-day '—and 
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handed to the Stock Exchange Clearing House, where a 
simple machinery enables the clerks to trace the ultimate 
selling broker, and to put him into direct communication, 
by passing him the ticket, with the broker of the buyer. 
The hundred East Rands may have been bought and sold 
a score or scores of times during the fortnight; but, by 
the agency of the Clearing House, all intermediaries are 
eliminated, and the shares are transferred once instead 
of being passed through the hands of all who have dealt 
in them through the account. The seller receives the 
ticket with the buyer’s name on it, and prepares the 
ordinary transfer deed with which most clients are 
familiar. 

With the Canadian Pacifics, bought at the same time, 
the procedure after buying is a little different, owing to 
the fact that the certificates of American Railroad 
Companies bear a form of transfer on the back, and 
require to be signed only by the seller, not by the 
purchaser.. The certificates pass from hand to hand with 
something like the facility which attaches to bearer 
bonds, these last possessing negotiability akin to that of 
a Bank of England note, and setting out that the issuer, 
be it Government, municipality or company, promises to 
pay the capital sum named on it to the bearer at such 
and such a date. Consols can be dealt in in this way, but 
the most usual form of conveyance of the Funds, and of 
Indian and Colonial stocks, takes the form of a brief 
transfer made out in the books of the bank acting as 
agent for the issues. The Bank of England keeps the 
books relating to Consols, India Government stocks, and 
several others. In such instances, the seller or his 
attorney has to attend personally at the Bank and sign 
the transfer. There is no necessity for the buyer to come 
and sign as well, although he is at liberty to do so if 
he pleases. To this day there are occasionally stock- 
holders who come and ‘sign’ their names by making a 
cross in the Bank books. Every seller has to be identified 
by a member of the Stock Exchange, whose signature is 
already registered at the Bank; and upon the witness 
rests full financial responsibility for the correct identifica- 
tion—a sore point with the Stock Exchange, but one that 
was fought to a finish within recent years, when the 
Bank’s position was upheld. This last method of transfer 
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is called ‘inscription’; and the stocks handled in this 
manner accordingly go by the name of - ‘inscribed.’ 
Bearer securities, ordinarily referred: to as: bonds, entail 
no formality of transfer, possession in their case ers 
nine-tenths of the law. 

But it is quite possible that Mr Brown boughit the 
East Rands and Canadian Pacifics with the idea that the 
prices would rise, when he could sell at a profit and 
pocket the difference. He might not have had the money 
to take them up, and he might not care to ask his: bankers 
to advance the purchase price. He might find, moreover, 
when settling-day drew near, that prices had not gone up 
as he expected they would—and prices are even so un- 
feeling as to go down. Instead of selling, he can, if in 
business for himself, ask the broker to continue, ‘contango,’ 
‘earry over, ‘give on’ (all these phrases mean precisely 
the same thing) the shares he has bought ; and the broker 
would have no difficulty in doing so. Going into the 
market, the broker says to the jobber that he wants to 
‘give on’ a hundred East Rands. The dealer says that 
he will ‘ take them in,’ which means that he will lend the 
money until the settlement following that for which the 
original bargain was effected. For this accommodation 
the broker pays the jobber interest at the rate of, say, 
5 per cent. per annum, charging his client perhaps 5} 
per cent., and taking the 4 per cent. as remuneration for 
his trouble. The buyer therefore has his shares extended 
for another settlement, being debited with the interest 
upon the price, called the making-up price, at which the 
transaction is arranged. The rate of interest is known 
as the ‘contango, giving its name to the two days upon 
which these arrangements are carried out. In most 
mining shares, contango-day comes three days before the 
settlement ; in the general markets it is pee next day but 
one preceding the settlement. 

Inasmuch as members of the Stock echainge derive 
a great deal of their income from speculation, it 
is manifest that the carry-over is a matter involving 
an immense amount of work and the employment ‘of 
vast sums of money, the rate upon which depends, 
fortnight by fortnight, upon the fluctuations of the 
Money Market, where loanable funds are sometimes 
scarce, sometimes (and much more often) plentiful enough 
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for all purposes. Towards the end of the year, money is 
in such keen demand all the world over that the rates 
tend to become high, whereupon it is called ‘stiff’ or 
‘tight’; and with tight money the prices of securities 
naturally tend to dwindle, because it is manifest that 
the people owning the capital are holding it back from 
investment in Stock Exchange securities. Should money 
be plentiful and cheap, the theory—and often the practice 
—is for Stock Exchange securities to improve, to ‘ harden,’ 
since there is more inducement then for the capitalists 
to buy stocks and shares which yield a good return, the 
demand consequently stimulating quotations and helping 
them upwards. 

The line of demarcation at which investment ends 
and speculation begins is so thin, and withal so elastic, 
that no useful purpose could be served by exploring 
that hotly-debated region here. It is sufficient to say 
that to the average Stock Exchange mind the word 
‘investment’ broadly implies the purchase of stock or 
shares which the buyer will take up and pay for, while 
speculation involves the possibility of carrying over. The 
definition would not stand critical analysis for half-a- 
dozen lines, but it is given to show the ordinarily-accepted 
difference between the two things as understood, for the 
sake of convenience, in the Stock Exchange. The term 
‘bull’ is applied to a man who has bought stock 
in the hope of selling it at a profit without actually 
paying the purchase money, carrying-over (if necessary) 
once or many times before the transaction is closed ; 
while the ‘bear’ is the man who, expecting a fall to 
take place in a certain security, sells short of it in the 
anticipation of being able to purchase it by and by at 
a lower price. The ‘bull’ whose hopes of selling at a 
profit are dimmed by long disappointment becomes a 
‘stale’ bull, and drifts into the position frequently 
described as ‘holding the baby ’—that is to say, nursing 
a stock or share, perhaps for months, in the vague hope 
of getting rid of it some day at a profit. The operations 
of a ‘bear’ are nothing short of an absolute mystery to 
many people who cannot understand how a man is able 
to sell what he does not possess. Upon one occasion a 
broker was advising his client to sell a ‘bear’ of Home 
Railway stock, putting forward various cogent argu- 
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ments to prove that, in his estimation at all events, the 
market was bound to fall. The client assented, and 
agreed to sell a ‘bear’ of North Western stock. ‘I 
suppose I must first give you an order to buyit,’ he added 
innocently, ‘ before I am able to sella “bear” of it!’ But 
the mechanical part of Stock Exchange business— 
‘bulling’ and ‘bearing’ and the rest of it—can only be 
grasped by experience ; and it was not until a well-known 
City editor had sold a ‘bear’ of Mexican Rails (incident- 
ally losing money over the transaction) that he came to 
a full comprehension of the mode in which speculation 
was carried out. The lesson, if rather expensive, 
certainly gave him experience which probably he would 
never have acquired by mere theory. 

Between the Stock Exchange and the Press there is, 
of course, a very intimate relation, to the mutual benefit 
of each. The Stock Exchange regulates prices which the 
newspapers publish to the world, largely through the 
instrumentality of the tape machine—that little ticker 
over whose long narrow strips more tales of tragedy and 
despair might be written than of joyous comedy. The 
company responsible for the tape machine is allowed by 
the Stock Exchange Committee to collect, through its 
officials, quotations from the various markets all day 
long ; and finance is now a highly important part of 
most newspapers. The City editor, unfortunately, has 
of late years become more and more a slave of the 
advertising manager ; and, while it is the invariable rule 
for gatherings of Press men to laud the dignity and 
responsibility of their profession, nothing is said as to the 
scandals that still too often disgrace the newspapers, 
in regard to their handling of Stock Exchange affairs. 
There are, of course, honourable exceptions to the general 
rule that the City editor has to sink his convictions and 
his views beneath those of the all-potent advertising 
manager ; and no doubt the Press is, as a whole, far less 
venal than it used to be. Nevertheless, there is wide 
scope for reform in Stock Exchange and City articles; 
and its necessity is all the more apparent when one 
considers how great are the services which the Press can 
and does, upon occasion, render to the public in spreading 
correct information as to its financial interests. The 
frequent examples of this afford just ground for hoping 
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that such unbiased assistance may not be shackled by 
the interference of the ‘commercial’ part of the business. 


Turning to pleasanter fields, we should take note of 
the activity of the Stock Exchange in sport, art, charity, 
and other praiseworthy directions. The Stock Exchange 
has an Art Society, holding an annual exhibition in 
Throgmorton Street, at which good work is displayed. 
The Stock Exchange Orchestral and Choral Society 
stands in the front rank of amateur musical bodies. 
One of its leading members, who used to play the drums, 
was asked in what special direction the Society stood 
foremost, whereto his grave reply was: ‘Percussion.’ 
There is also a Dramatic and Operatic Society of younger 
but very vigorous growth, tickets for whose performances 
are always in keen demand. The Stock Exchange 
Christian Association is a body of earnest men working 
in a quiet way and holding regular meetings. The Stock 
Exchange Athletic Club comprises sections for athletics, 
fencing, football, hockey, swimming, etc., while special 
clubs are devoted to boxing and rifle practice. 

In religious matters it is only natural that all kinds 
of creeds should be represented ; and several cases are 
known of men throwing up the markets in order to engage 
in missionary and other religious work. The hot-headed 
Dr Parker once referred to the Stock Exchange as the 
bottomless pit of London; and a common name for it, 
even amongst members, is the ‘Temple of Mammon.’ By 
one of those curious freaks of irony which seem to take 
a delight in mixing up mundane affairs, the ground-rent 
for part of this same ‘temple’ is paid to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. It is, however, a rare thing for a 
Stock Exchange man to change his vocation. When this 
happens the retiring member, in the majority of instances, 
enters the legal profession ; and many examples can be 
given of leading lights in the law emanating from the 
Stock Exchange. The most prominent of those now 
living is Sir Rufus Isaacs, the present Attorney-General. 
At the time of the Boer War, numbers of Stock Exchange 
men volunteered for the front, of whom twenty-three laid 
down their lives in their country’s cause. After the close 
of the war a memorial in marble and bronze was erected 
by members of the House to the memory of those who 
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served in South Africa; and this monument is a beautiful 
example of the sculptor’s art. 

Of Stock Exchange charity there is little need to speak, 
because it is so well known as to be a cause of some 
embarrassment to members of the House, who are 
considered lawful victims by all sorts and conditions of 
applicants. In the fortnight before Christmas it is no 
uncommon thing, when times are good, for members of 
the House to get on an average half-a-dozen different 
appeals per diem. Most of the big London hospitals 
have at one time or another enjoyed substantial support 
of a special nature from the House; and Stock Exchange 
names abound in the lists of subscriptions to almost any 
charity that can be mentioned. The House is a strong 
supporter of the Salvation Army through an annual 
Christmas collection ; and it also maintains a Home for 
Working Lads in South Lambeth, in which some fifty 
boys are encouraged to become good citizens through 
their own exertions, supplemented materially by those 
of their Stock Exchange friends. In times of national 
gravity it is usual to look—and not in vain—to Throg- 
morton Street for financial aid, which may take the shape 
of anything from fitting out a squadron of horse to the 
supply of tobacco for men in some particular company. 
Members say that the only excuse for this reputation of 
generosity is the old maxim, ‘ Easy come, easy go.’ ‘When 
money is being made, it comes in so rapidly that lavish 
expenditure is stimulated ; and in times of stress nobody 
cares to economise in this direction unless positively com- 
pelled to do so. The Stock Exchange Benevolent Fund 
plays an important partin the domestic life of the House. 
It has a huge capital fund, and also owns several freehold 
cottages which are reserved, of course, for the use of 
those whom the Fund is designed to benefit. During 
the past ten years, the number of annuitants has 
increased from 243 to 363. 


The Stock Exchange has been truly described as the 
nerve-centre of the world, the hub of the financial 
universe. Few events of importance, indeed, can happen 
in either of the two hemispheres without their having 
some effect upon the quotations in Throgmorton Street. 
San Francisco and Valparaiso are burned down; and 
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there follows immediately a sharp fall in the shares of 
insurance companies in the London Stock Exchange. 
Later comes depression in Consols, owing to rumours 
that some of those same insurance companies are realising 
securities in order to pay fire losses. On the other hand, 
shares in cement companies begin to rise, on the 
assumption or the hope that the commodity will be 
required for the rebuilding of the cities. An outbreak of 
rebellion in China brings down the prices, not only of 
Chinese Government bonds, but also of shares in in- 
dustrial companies operating many miles from the area 
of disturbance. An important war may have the effect 
of advancing the prices for shares in telegraph and cable 
companies whose traffics are expected to improve as a 
direct result of the thirst for information on the part of 
the public. Does the Seine overflow its banks, shares in 
South African mines may be affected unfavourably, in 
ease the Parisian proprietor should be forced to sell his 
holdings in order to pay for damage incurred on ‘his 
premises. A dry summer may prove well-nigh disastrous 
to root crops, and therefore exercise an influence upon 
the profits of provision and catering companies, the 
shares in which must bear the brunt of such decrease. A 
failure in Amsterdam may start a slump in oil shares 
because the latter are favourite holdings of Dutch people, 
and the defaulting firm may have oil shares amongst its 
assets that have to be realised. 

All the country exchanges, all the continental bourses, 
all the United States stock exchanges, act and react upon 
London. Spasmodically the boast is revived by New 
York that the Wall Street Stock Exchange is the centre 
of the world’s finance, and that this powerful organisa- 
tion, which came into being about a hundred years ago 
under a sycamore tree in Wall Street, dominates the 
financial interests of the universe. Every now and then, 
one of the British provincial exchanges will try to throw 
off its allegiance to London and declare that it can do 
just as well on its own account as it can with the support 
of its mother exchange. These claims, however, it is 
hardly necessary to discuss. They are disproved by the 
most casual examination of the actual condition of 
affairs. Berlin buys Canadian Pacifics in London as well 
asin New York. Paris will come to London to deal in 
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De Beers and Kaffir shares rather than go direct to the 
market in Johannesburg, with which London is in 
constant communication. The rubber planters of Ceylon 
and the Middle East, when they want a ready market for 
the shares in their estates, send the rupee companies to 
London to be converted into sterling, and arrange for a 
market to be made from that centre. 

It would, however, be as easy to magnify the London 
Stock Exchange as it would be to wax pessimistic over 
the parlous state into which its business dwindles when, 
in the words of the Stock Exchange member, there is 
nothing doing. He comes, that member, into a proud 
heritage which seems to him the apex of his ambition 
until he has spent a few years on the floor of the House, 
when his voice will most probably swell the chorus of his 
fellows in wishing that there were no such place. 
Occasionally there are alarms of fire in Throgmorton 
Street ; and hundreds of men crowd to the spot whence 
the rumour rises. In nine cases out of ten the reply to 
the eager enquiry, ‘Is the House on fire?’ is the gloomy 
answer, ‘No such luck.’ But this, it may be, is only a 
part of the gentle cynicism for which the Stock Exchange 
is noted, and which finds its expression in a caustic wit 
that is illustrated every day in the newspapers. From 
the very nature of the business, it is manifest that the 
member of the Stock Exchange must come into contact 
with many hundreds of financial propositions which tend 
to shake his faith in the innate rectitude of human 
integrity. He is in the midst of a business where it is 
considered essential that one man should get a little bit 
the better of the other man; and the most popular stories 
in the Stock Exchange are those which illuminate this 
touching trait in the profession. One morning a broker 
strode into the House before the market had opened, and 
asked a dealer to make him a price in a large quantity 
of North Western stock. The dealer was reluctant to 
transact business so early, and asked the reason for such 
apparent haste on the part of the broker. ‘It is nothing, 
my dear fellow,’ replied the other. Eventually, however, 
he made a price and the broker sold the stock. Booking 
the bargain, the dealer enquired if the broker had any 
special information. ‘Oh, no, was the airy reply, 
‘merely a deceased account. Immediately afterwards 
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arrived the news of a bad smash on the line, and the 
price of the stock fell five points. The broker kept away 
from the market, but came in at the end of the day, and 
happened to be noticed by the dealer to whom he had 
sold the stock early in the morning. The dealer looked 
at him for a second without speaking and then, turning 
on his heel, remarked over his shoulder: ‘That was a 
knowing old corpse of yours this morning, wasn’t he?’ 

Yet, for all the pessimism which the pursuit of stock- 
broking must necessarily create, the members of the 
House, on the whole, are an optimistic and hopeful body 
of men. If it were not so, they would lose their business, 
for human nature is an irrepressible ‘bull.’ People will 
buy for speculation readily enough, but to sell with the 
same object is a much rarer thing. Eradicate hope, and 
the Stock Exchange would drift into the realm of the 
unwanted. It would be a mere excrescence upon the land 
doomed to rapid extinction. But, so long as human 
nature remains ‘ bullish,’ that is to say, hopeful, so long 
will the Stock Exchange remain and flourish; for even a 
Socialist has been known to buy shares for the rise. In 
all seriousness, the Stock Exchange performs a function 
in the life of the community which quickens enterprise 
and encourages adventure, while at the same time it 
offers the readiest range of facilities for the investment 
of capital from the smallest amount to the largest. That 
it may ever uphold its fine standard of business honour, 
that it may ever seek to raise still higher its ideals of 
usefulness and protection to the public, that it may ever 
continue in this manner to progress and flourish—these 
must be the cordial aspirations not: only of the member 
of the House, but of everyone who has at heart the cause 
of high commercial morality, which not even its bitterest 
enemies deny to be the goal aimed at by the Londo 
Stock Exchange. 

WALTER LANDELLS. 
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Art. 6—MAURICE BARRES. 


Sous l'ail des Barbares (1888), Un homme libre (1889), Le 
Jardin de Bérénice (1891), L’Ennemi des Lois (1892), 
Les Déracinés (1897), L’ Appel au Soldat (1900), Les 
Amitiés francaises (1903), Le Voyage de Sparte (1905), 
Au Service de l Allemagne (1905), Colette Baudoche (1909), 
LT’ Angoisse de Pascal (1910), Il Greco (1912), and other 
works by M. Barrés. 


Amon the living writers of French books Barrés appears 
as a Romantic in the ranks of the Classics, or rather as 
a free-lance fighting the battles of Idealism. He is not 
an idealist in that deeper sense which admits, beyond 
our varying truths, one truth absolute, in which they all 
are fused, as all our colours merge in white; he is no 
prophet of notions and verities ; he is rather a sceptic, with 
the sceptic’s care for purely human interests; he tacitly 
rejects every form of supernaturalism. And if he con- 
sider the soul, itis as a musical concord resulting from the 
harmony of all our parts ; and doubtless he believes that, 
with death, the music of our consciousness will pass away 
for ever, unless, indeed, in some child of our race, there 
revive some strain of the melody we were. Yes, Barrés 
is a sceptic! But he loathes the dogmatic materialism of 
positive philosophy; and in his subtle and subjective 
mind the suspense of the sceptic appears as a transition 
towards some spiritual outlook. We might apply to 
him what he says himself in another connexion, in his 
‘Discours pour nos Eglises’: ‘ Je sais & quelle monstre de 
souplesse j'ai affaire.’ A natural chivalry of disposition, 
and the sceptic’s inclination to make custom and tradi- 
tion rather than any reasoned principle the standard of 
morality, alike persuade him to espouse, in these troubled 
times, the quarrel of the persecuted Church. Barrés is a 
formidable Catholic champion, ‘jusqu’aé la foi, exclusive- 
ment.’ We may compare his position with that occupied 
in the primitive Church by those pious improfessi, those 
God-fearing metuentes, who, though neither Jews nor 
Christians, ran the risks and fought the battles of Paul 
and Peter, and yet remained unbaptised, uncircumcised, 
entitled to no celestial rewards. 

It is interesting to follow the course of such a man’s 
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development. Like-all really living things, it. surprises: 
like a river, whose place of arrival is so remote and 
different from its source; like a fine tree, which throws 
out its branches towards all the points of the compass 
before it decides to shoot straight up aloft. This variety 
in unity is the very sign of life. Maurice Barrés is 
neither the strongest, nor the deepest, nor the most 
abundant of contemporary F. rench writers, but he is 
extraordinarily alive. 

He is a man of mingled race, with a strain of Panton in 
him warring with the Celt and the Latin, a German 
sensibility hampered and contracted by a Latin love of 
order. He calls himself a child of the Rhine valley ; and 
on his father’s side, like Pascal, he is a son of the Celtic 
volcano of Auvergne. If we gave a free rein to our 
imagination, and let ourselves argue from type and talent 
to a strain of race, we might suppose that, like Montaigne, 
Barrés had in his stock some Jewish or Marrana grand- 
mother, who gave him his taste for speculation, with 
something curious, double, and ironical in his outlook; 
but here, we believe, the genealogists protest. We must 
content ourselves with the mixture of Lorraine with 
Auvergne. In a recent discourse, pronounced on the 
frontier, during the war-threatened summer of 1911, 
Barrés admitted allthat he owes to the romantic fancy of 
the Rhine, to the burgs on the pineclad hills of Alsace, to 
the tales and the legends of the Border : 


‘Je sais que d’instinct, de naissance, je suis porté & ne mettre 
aucun esprit au-dessus de Goethe. J’aime Schiller d’avoir 
chanté nos héroines nationales, la romanesque Marie Stuart, 
fille des Guises, et la sainte Jeanne d’Arc. . . . Enfin, je suis 
si peu l’ennemi du génie allemand que je wonidiiila croire ce 
que disait, l’autre jour, Emile Faguet : que ceft été pour 
Nietzsche un réconfort de savoir que, vers 1887, dans un 
temps ou il était si profondément ignoré de ses compatriotes, 
il eit trouvé & Paris un jeune homme qui, sans avoir lu aucun 
de ses livres, se rencontrait avec lui dans le mépris des 
“ Barbares”’ et dans le “ Culte du Moi.’ 


Maurice Barrés was born in 1862 at Charmes in Lorraine, 
where the hills of the Vosges slope down to the banks 
of the Moselle in,the most gracious declivity. His first 
impressions of conscious and public life were of a nature 
to aggravate the natural melancholy of a delicate and 
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impassioned nature. He remembers a paroxysm of 
tumult, a torrid summer sun, trains crammed with 
soldiers, thousands of them drunk, some with wine and 
some with a frenzy of excitement, singing at the top of 
their voices. And all the little town of Charmes, men, 
women, and especially the little boys like himself, surging 
against the barriers and railings of the station, hanging 
over them, reaching out bottles of wine, brandy, coffee, 
and crying, ‘A Berlin!’ as loudly as the soldiers. And 
then, a few weeks later, the retreat: that day of stupe- 
faction in the pouring rain while horsemen and infantry, 
pell-mell, in wild confusion, passed in a very rage of 
shamed withdrawal; soldiers insulting their officers, a 
General in tears; the linen-clad Turcos livid and shivering 
in the dreary damp. And then five Uhlans, their revolvers 
in their hands, who rode across the bridge into the town 
and took possession. 

When the child was ten years old he was sent to a 
college in the country kept by the Fathers, at Malgrange, 
in the neighbourhood of Nancy ; and perhaps the influence 
of the four years spent there may be traced in his admira- 
tion for Loyola and the ‘Exercices spirituels.’ But 
Barrés was not happy at Malgrange. ‘J’ai passé mon 
enfance au collége, au milieu d’abominables imbéciles !’ 
A proud, timid, melancholy little boy, he was too sensitive 
and too intellectual to admire his masters or like his 
comrades, such as they were ; he inherited the experience 
of Shelley. Platitude, anarchy, dullness—a dead, dry, 
unprofitable, stale tediousness ; such was the impression 
left on his mind. At fourteen he entered the Lycée of 
Nancy, and, after all, did the Fathers credit, for he 
showed himself a brilliant pupil in Latin, in philosophy 
and rhetoric. But it is an open secret that Maurice 
Barrés condemns the educational system of the Lycée. It 
is difficult to bring up a genius to his own satisfaction. 
At the Lycée of Nancy the schoolmasters of Barrés never 
dreamed of mingling with their Parisian culture the 
genius of the Rhine or the Moselle; into the child’s glass 
they poured, undiluted, the distant, the alien, waters of 
the Seine. Yet doubtless he did absorb, unwittingly, 
something of the peculiar charm of Nancy; that elegance 
and clearness of arrangement, that grace in grandeur, 
that delicate nobleness of line, and the harmony in 
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contrast of the pure grey architecture (flecked with gold 
about the gates and grilles) against the green umbrage of 
garden-trees. Something of this refinement became 
incorporate in the child, because he was naturally recep- 
tive of such impressions, which, suffering a change, 
became in him a certain elegance of sensibility, a sensitive- 
ness to a fine civilisation. 

Towards 1880 the lycéens of Nancy were entrusted, 
for their instruction in philosophy, to Burdeau—that 
brilliant and enigmatic Burdeau, who at one time seemed 
likely to prove great both in action and in thought, who 
flashed like a meteor across the horizon of politics, and 
dropped like a stone into the morass of Panama. His 
pupils adored him, but left his hands detached from all 
the traditions and disciplines of their forefathers, their 
intelligence dissociated from every impulse of their 
sensibility. In vain their professor, in the last resort, 
offered them the Practical Reason of Kant... The 
Appeal to the Heart? The Moral Law? They were too 
young, and still too giddy from their recent somersaults. 
The instinct of destruction, so strong in all young 
creatures, found a rash, a reckless pleasure in con- 
templating the ruin of all the theories, the doubt cast on 
much of the practice, which they had learned and 
respected hitherto : 


‘Leur état n’avait rien de commun avec les angoisses d’un 
Jouffroy ou les balancements d’un Renan. La grande affaire 
pour les générations précédentes fut le passage de l’absolu au 
relatif; il s’agit aujourd’hui de passer des certitudes a la 
négation sans y perdre toute valeur morale. Soudain un 
homme d’une grande éloquence communiquait a ces jeunes 
garcons le plus aigu sentiment du néant, d’ou l’on ne peut se 
dégager au cours de la vie qu’en s’interdisant d’y songer et | 
par la multitude des petits soucis d’une action. Dans lage 
ot il serait bon d’adopter les raisons d’agir les plus simples et 
les plus nettes, il leur proposait toutes les antinomies, toutes 
les insurmontables difficultés reconnues par une longue suite 
d’esprits infiniment subtils qui, voulant atteindre une certi- 
tude, ne découvrirent partout que le cercle de leurs épaisses 
ténébres. Ces lointains parfums orientaux de la mort, filtrés 
par le réseau des penseurs allemands, ne vont-ils pas troubler 
ces novices? La dose trop forte pourrait jeter chacun d’eux 
dans une affirmation désespérée de soi-méme; ils se compo- 
seraient une sorte de nihilisme cruel.’ (‘Les Déracinés,’ p. 15.) 
Vol. 217.—No. 432. I 
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The last sentence comprehensively describes the first 
development of Maurice Barrés ; the doctrine of Egotism. 


Barrés was the most precocious, I think, of a generation 
that began to pierce the soil, so to speak, between 1880 
and 1886—a generation at once idealist and sceptical, which 
counts among its glories Bergson, Maurice Maeterlinck, 
Edouard Rod, Jules Tellier, and (their Benjamin) René 
Boylesve. At nineteen years of age he left Nancy and came 
up to Paris in order to study law—a French youth ‘fait son 
droit’ as naturally as a young Englishman goes to Oxford 
or Cambridge, and is no more expected to be a lawyer 
afterwards than they are to make their career in the 
University. It is true that the family of Barrés hoped to 
make a magistrate of him. But the dreamy youth, silent, 
timid, yet brilliant, had other aims in view. He had a 
volume of Schopenhauer in his pocket (the vade mecum of 
his professor, Burdeau) and a certain number of ideas and 
conceptions in his head. Almost at once he began to 
write, not a book, but papers in the young reviews, and 
to show these first essays to his friends and masters, the 
two rival librarians of the Senate, Anatole France and 
Leconte de Lisle. They were extraordinary essays; 
they reflected in nothing the physiological realism of the 
hour ; they were entirely, exaggeratedly, interior. 

These first volumes were the work of a man for 
whom the inner world alone exists. He who was to 
become the most exquisite master in the evocation of a 
landscape, the voice of his province and his race, is 
apparently, in his apprenticeship, a being released from 
all ties and all traditions; the hero of ‘Sous I’ceil des 
Barbares’ has no country, no profession, no family, no 
local habitation and no name. The one existence and 
the one reality are, in his eyes, the Ego; in other words, 
his own mind. His sole adventure is the lonely courage 
of a descent into his inner self, plumbing the spiritual 
abyss. He might have exclaimed with Leopardi, ‘ E dolce, 
il naufragar in questo mare!’ 

Doubtless he thought that the more we isolate 
ourselves from the accidents and experiences of exterior 
existence, the nearer we approach that secret unity in 
which all things combine and move and have their being ; 
but his sense of this unity was so uncertain that it could 
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in no wise be called a faith; and the sole glimmer in the 
gulf which he explored was his own aghast sincerity. 
What he found there was the unique object of intuition, 
the Moi, the Ego—let us say at once the Soul (the mortal 
Soul) developing itself from within in an ever deeper and 
richer current of Being; the Moi, original, profound, 
incommunicable, whose continuous harmony unrolls itself 
throughout existence with all the amplitude and the 
variousness of a fine musical phrase. And the Moi sleeps 
in the abyss, deep below the flotsam and jetsam that 
encumber the surface of our inner gulf; if we reach it, 
we touch in some degree the fundamental secret of the 
universe, the one Reality. But all our cords and weights 
of reason and logic are too short; we can only plumb so 
far by aid of the deep sounding-rope of a mysterious and 
instinctive feeling. Yet nothing in us really lives save 
what has gone down into the depths and come in contact 
with that abiding and unspeakable existence; and all 
that we would preserve must be cast therein, like those 
rosebuds and fragile autumn leaves which, at Royat, we 
pluck to throw into the petrifying well, and find, long 
afterwards, imperishable as stone. 

There are scarcely any events in ‘Sous l’ceil des 
Barbares’; but the book embodies the mental and spiritual 
experience of five years, sublimated into an essence 
volatile, exquisite, and sometimes a little frivolous. 
Under a veil of allegory and symbol it reveals the story 
of a young soul—profound, cold, afraid and suspicious— 
with a natural turn for religion and devotedness, but 
thrown on life without a discipline and without an ideal ; 
an unsheltered soul, whose primary instinct is to seek 
protection, but quick to see through the masks and 
fripperies of the scarecrows which, at a distance, look like 
giants and heroes ; a soul hungry for two worlds, seeking 
sometimes a social situation and sometimes the Holy 
Grail—in brief, ‘ un petit étre mystérieux, comme tout le 
monde, as Maeterlinck would say, a young man. He 
meets, on his progress, the Goodman System seated on 
his German donkey, Pessimism ; and the sage assures him 
that Truth is nothing and nowhere, but that we may very 
well while a lifetime away in carving a cherry-stone or 
whittling a twig; Art is Art! and as for the rest, ‘ Ayez 
de l'argent et soyez considéré!’ The young man goes on, 
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and thinks perhaps that Love will give him the key to 
the enigma; but his mistress forsakes him for a wrestler 
at a fair. Then he retires into his Palace of Art, but 
fanatics rush in and tear him limb from limb, ‘ sous l’ceil 
des Barbares.’ He recovers and thinks of Fame, and he 
enquires his way of a philosopher who much resembles 
M. Renan—an unkind and unjust caricature of M. 
Renan; but the optimism of that effete and decadent 
old man so disgusts the neophyte that he takes his stick 
and lays it roundly about his mentor’s shoulders. And 
then, brought plumb up against a blank wall of scepticism, 
he asks himself, like many another—like the young 
Disraeli, like the young Lord Byron, like the young Barbey 
d’Aurevilly, ay, even like the young Pascal—shall he 
content himself with being the king of his generation ? 
Shall he be the model of the mode, the wit, the dandy, 
the man of fashion, the prince of pleasure? But, even as 
he wonders, he sees, in a sort of spiritual vision, the window 
at Ostia which looked across a garden to the sad Italian 
sea, where Augustine and his dying mother spoke together 
of the life that is not seen. Where is Reality? And in 


that moment, an inner certainty lights up his mind: I, at 
least, exist! I exist, as a diamond in the mine, as gold in 
the scoria, as a root in the soil; I exist, in the state of 
something to be extracted and developed, which may 
prove precious one day and serve some mighty end. And 
the volume ends with a prayer : 


‘Puisqu’on a dit qu’il ne faut pas aimer en paroles mais en 
ceuvres, aprés l’élan de l’Ame, aprés la tendresse du cceur, le 
véritable amour serait d’agir. Toi seul, 6 mon maitre, m’ayant 
fortifié dans cette agitation souvent douloureuse d’ou je t’im- 
plore, tu saurais m’en entretenir le bienfait, et je te supplie 
que, par une supréme tutelle, tu me choisisses le sentier ou 
s’taccomplira ma destinée. Toi seul, 6 maitre, si tu existes 
quelque part, axiome, religion, ou prince des hommes.’ 


The continuation of Barrés’ spiritual adventure is 
given us in ‘L’Homme Libre.’ The ‘ Barbares’ to-day is 
chiefly a literary curiosity, but ‘L’Homme Libre’ is still 
a fascinating book; we adore it at twenty, deplore it at 
censorious thirty; but any time after forty we open it 
again with an indulgent, an admiring smile. Youth is 
very young, and seldom younger than here—capricious, 
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enthusiastic, impertinent, supercilious, absurd! "Tis a 
special sort of youth, Spanish (one would suppose) rather 
than French, and sometimes it seems the youth of a 
fanatic—a cold-blooded sort of fanatic—and sometimes it 
seems the youth of a dilettante. 

In this book the hero of the‘ Barbares’ has a name— 
he is called Philippe—and a local habitation, he is a 
native of Lorraine. So much concession is made to the 
external world. Yet, convinced that nothing exterior 
exists, Philippe devotes his energies to finding his own 
soul, spending them on the cultivation of his Mind-Force ; 
and to this sort of inner life he applies the spiritual 
exercises of the Jesuit Loyo’a. Although he is sole in 
creation, Philippe is of a friendly and affectionate 
temperament. He loves conversation; so it is armed 
with a companion that he sets out for the solitude where 
he is to discover the interior sphere. Like the young 
king and his comrades in ‘ Love’s Labour's Lost,’ Philippe 
and the friend of his childhood, Simon, live an austere 
unsociable existence ‘in some forlorn and naked hermitage, 
remote from all the pleasures of the world.’ They choose 
the old manor-house of St Germain-on-the-Meurthe, 
because the volcanic and unwatered valley, in its wide 
severity, offers few distractions to the mind; the more 
so that the two young men are native to the neighbour- 
hood, so that no novelty of detail will interrupt their 
spiritual exercises. All day long they observe the rule of 
silence, fortifying their will and their powers of concen- 
tration by a system ‘as tight and rigid as a pair of stays’; 
but at dinner-time they relax, and afterwards, seated in 
incomparable armchairs, their feet on the fender, they 
moralise interminably and relate in the minutest detail 
their spiritual observations and discoveries. 

Their rule is almost a religious rule with the Faith 
left out—the parody of a spiritual consolation. They 
have their exercises and their meditations; they have 
also their spiritual intercessors. The patron saints of 
Philippe are Benjamin Constant and Sainte-Beuve. It 
is in applying to himself the legend and the hagiography 
of the author of ‘ Adolphe’ that Philippe first becomes 
conscious of how intensely he is bored in his retreat, as 
bored as ever Adolphe was by Elinor: ‘A dix-huit ans il 
souffrait d’étre inutile . . . J’entrevois la possibilité d’étre 
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las de moi-méme autant que des autres . ... Mon égoisme, 
outre qu'il est peu séduisant, ne se renouvelle guére.’ 
The books of the library, the hours of meditation, and 
even the midnight conferences had lost their subtle charm. 
And then a strange thing happened. The countryside, 
which had been chosen for its uninteresting familiarity, 
the village church and graveyard, the slow rustics - 
ploughing their fields, began to impress the mind of 
Philippe and to awake in him a new, a deep, an echoing 
sensibility. 


‘C'est qu’aussi bien mon étre sort de ces campagnes, ... J’entre- 
vois au fond de moi des traits singuliers qui me viennent des 
vieux laboureurs. ... En faisant sonner les dalles de ces 
églises, ol les vieux gisants sont mes péres, je réveille des 
morts dans ma conscience. Le langage populaire a baptisé 
ce coin “le cceur de la Lorraine.’ Chaque individu posséde 
la puissance de vibrer 4 tous les battements dont le coeur 
de ses parents fut agité au long des siécles.’ (‘Un Homme 
Libre,’ p. 105.) 


Philippe and Simon are obliged to enlarge their moral 
world, since they discover that the Moi, the Ego, contains 
more than the individual, for it includes the race and the 
land. In order to live they must forsake the Narcissus- 
like contemplation of their own Mind-Force, and consider 
this greater Ego which is their veritable life. Their Mind 
was no doubt a reality ; but how small, compared to the 
vast, dumb, blind Soul which they have inherited, dwarfing 
the brevity of any individual experience. ‘L’intelligence, 
quelle petite chose, 4 la surface de nous-mémes! Certains 
Allemands ne disent pas “je pense,” mais “il pense en 
moi.” Profondément nous sommes des étres affectifs !’ 

So Philippe escapes from the Inner Life as from a 
prison, but he still bears the shackles of his egoism on 
his soul, and his history continues to offer us the subtle 
gnosis of a sterile self-examination. He throws himself 
into a whirl of political intrigue; he accumulates the 
paradoxes of his philosophical ideas; he has not found 
peace ; he has not, as the phrase goes, ‘found religion.’ 
The books of this middle period are often delightful 
and sometimes disconcerting. Brilliant and nonchalant, 
delicate and tainted, they remind us of those rare but 
languid flowers, dropped from the garlands heaped about 
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a hearse, that fleck the paths of cemeteries—beautiful 
no doubt, yet sullied with unutterable mud’ and spoiled 
by the suggestion of corruption. If Barrés were not 
already in posse Barrés, he might at this time have gained 
the position as a story-teller of a Villiers de Isle Adam 
or an Oscar Wilde; there is a moral nihilism, a cerebral 
voluptuousness in these pages, and also a curidus sense 
of the secret places of the soul, a sensuality, a poignancy, 
which his sager and riper writings do not always possess. 
We should read them in a chord, if that were possible 
—on a sort of moral orchestration; their meaning is 
made up of many parts. ‘They are like those Annamite 
syllables which express different things when pronounced 
in different tones, so that the same word, according to 
the accent, means war-horse, or sprite, or tomb. All 
Barrés’ stories of this period have more than one 
intention. 

Let us take the fascinating story called ‘Le Jardin de 
Bérénice.’ Bérénice is a little ballet-girl, a dancer at a 
café concert, a poor corrupt little old man’s darling, yet 
gentle, yet spontaneous. Philippe, who has met her in 
her: childhood at Montmartre, finds her again six years 
later in Provence, where he has gone to contest the 
constituency of Arles in the Boulangist interest. Bérénice 
at that time is living, near Aigues Mortes, a pallid solitary 
existence in a country-house bequeathed her by a young 
lover recently dead. Charming and miserable, she spends 
long afternoons in the society of Philippe, wandering over 
marsh and moor, discoursing of the dear departed, yet 
half-inclined to consolations never proffered, for in the 
eyes of Philippe, the attraction of Bérénice is principally 
her widowed melancholy. At last, by his advice, she 
marries his opponent, the Republican candidate, Charles 
Martin, a positive young engineer, devoid of all subtlety, 
and so candid‘ that he regards the sweet but sullied 
Bérénice as an interesting young orphan in mourning for 
her fiancé. Shortly afterwards Philippe is elected mem- 
ber for Arles, and, on revisiting his constituency he 
finds the disenchanted Bérénice dying of a broken heart. 
‘“C’est la fiévre des étangs,” disait Charles Martin, 
toujours enclin aux explications plausibles et médiocres.’ 

Such is the Air; now for the Variations. The first 
reading’ is always the simplest; it is political. Bérénice 
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embodies the soul of a people (‘ai-je tort de la tenir 
pour une incarnation de Tame populaire?’) disputed 
by two rivals—Nationalism, incarnate in Philippe, and 
Radicalism, personated by Charles Martin, who bores his 
bride to death. The second variation is more complicated. 
Bérénice is that spontaneous inner force which is neither 
intelligence nor physical life—something which is neither 
moral nor reasonable—thesecret effort of the Unconscious. 
The simplest things in the world, uneducated women, 
animals, the unfertile marsh, brings us closer than all our 
logic to that hidden genius, unethical, unreasonable, 
divine, which sets in motion all the universe, and which 
the science of the schools can only kill. There is yet a 
third variation. In every soul a drama is played by the 
multiple Ego, for each of us has many personalities. 
‘I am not only the dancing-master’ (says Barrés), ‘but 
also his premier sujet ... the man after my mind contains 
in his own self a troupe of actors, who play, for the fun 
of the thing, their different parts’ (‘L’Ennemi des Lois,’ 
p. 173). In this Inner World, Philippe is the Conscious 
Force, and Bérénice the activity of the Unconscious, and 
Charles Martin the Intellect, a meddling outsider to 
whom Bérénice can never be fruitfully united. And so 
we might continue through an infinite variety of glosses, 
such as a Sufi mystic reads into a Persian poem; so 
complex is the tissue of the fable, so rapid and multiple 
the association of ideas, so rich the broidery of images 
which covers the fabric of its speculation. Thus, in the 
‘Vita Nuova,’ Dante constructed a story to enshrine and 
to protect a symbol. 

‘L’Ennemi des Lois’ (perhaps the most amusing of 
Barrés’ novels) is no less complex. André Maltére, like 
Philippe, is a young theorist, a sensual idealist, ‘ qui 
n’avait jamais aimé que la métaphysique allemande et 
Manon Lescaut.’ He is in prison at Sainte Pélagie for 
some newspaper article excusing (or at least too plausibly 
explaining) an Anarchist atrocity, when he is visited in 
his cell by two charming young ladies—Mademoiselle 
Claire Pichon-Picard, the ward of M. Taine, whose pure 
and clear intelligence recalls the mind of Henriette 
Renan; and the little Princess Marina, a wild colt from 
the Russian Steppes, a child of Nature (she, also) and an 
enemy of laws. These are the three persons of the story ; 
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two are Philippe and Bérénice, with a difference; but the 
odious and laughable Charles Martin has suffered the 
happiest transformation, and reappears as the delightful, 
the incomparable, the high-minded and intellectual Claire 
Pichon-Picard. André becomes the lover of the Princess 
and takes her with him on a sentimental journey to 
Italy, but on his return he marries Mademoiselle Pichon- 
Picard. His honeymoon in Germany with Claire, so 
earnest, so bookish and so good, is not untainted by the 
poison of ennui, for André misses something which the 
gifted Claire does not possess, which Marina (barbarian 
though she be) has in plenty—‘le sens de la vie.’ The 
Princess, when she parted from her lover, gave him as 
a keepsake a dog, Velu, the Hairy One; and André has 
taken the animal with him on his wedding journey (a 
transparent symbol). But the intellectual Claire does not 
know how to manage the Hairy One; the dog is even 
more bored than André; and the young couple have 
scarce set foot in Paris when he escapes from their arms 
and rushes away in the direction of the Champs Elysées. 

‘La méme idée les deux jeunes gens l’eurent sur l’instant: 
“Celui qui ne parle pas” avait mieux compris que ceux qui 
raisonnent. Et, n’agissant que selon son instinct, il préten- 
dait retourner aux lieux ot il avait été aimé. 

Courez,” dit Claire, “chez vetre amie!” 

‘Cri sublime! Vision d'un monde nouveau! Elle avait 
vaincu la loi.... Dans sa vision toute cérébrale de la vie, elle 
a pris assez de noblesse pour pleurer sur les autres’ (p. 251). 


André hastens to Marina; the dog has not appeared ; 
and, on the morrow, Velu’s three friends (transformed by 
their anxiety into ‘ trois véritables parents’) hunt through 
the streets of Paris till at last, in one of the laboratories 
attached to the Natural History Museum, they find the 
poor beast, already stretched and bound on the vivisector’s 
board. The illustrious name of Pichon-Picard (Claire’s 
father was one of the lights of modern science) serves 
fortunately asa talisman. The friends release and carry 
away the wailing brute, and decide, henceforth, to live, 
all four together, in some remote seclusion, far from the 
haunts of men, surrounded by animals and quantities of 
little children. 

‘* Ah,” dit Marina, en s’interrompant de baiser l’animal, 
“il y aura des enfants! Je les aime moins que les chiens, 
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mais je comprends; notre ami serait trop 


n’avait personne devant qui parler!” - 
Non,” répondit gravement André,. “ce n'est “moi 


” 


qui les enseignerai; c’est Velu. .. .”: 
‘Elle est excellente, en effet, Tédnéation que. donne un 


chien’ (p. 285). 


The symbol is clear. Claire is the Intellect, ‘Mating 
Instinct, Velu, the dear brute beast, sometimes wiser than 
the sages, is the People, or Nature, is ‘ Celui qui ne parle 
pas,’ for whom the future still retains'a long apprentice- 
ship ere he acquire the right to transgress regulations. 
But for the sage and the saint, for the Happy Few, 
Barrés (with all the mystics) demands a liberty superior 
to law—such liberty as Dante in the ‘ Purgatorio’ (xxvii) 
defines: 

‘Lo tuo piacere omai prendi per duce! .. . 
Non aspettar mio dir pit, né mio cenno; 
Libero, dritto, sano é lo tuo arbitrio, 

E fallo fora non fare a suo senno; 
Perch’ io te, sopra te, corono e mitrio.’ 


Between ‘ L’Ennemi des Lois’ (1895) and the next book, 
‘Les Déracinés’ (1897), there is an abyss. Something 
mysterious lies between them, something akin toareligious 
conversion. The egoist, the anarchist, the child of 
Nature, has become the apostle of a collective ideal and 
of a moral discipline. The Romantic is well on his way 
to become a Classic, the revolutionary a conservative. 
What is the secret link which unites two phases, evidently 
sincere, apparently so disconnected? What is the vital 
current that unites them and makes their diversity 
organic? It is, I think, the sense of continuity, the desire 
to persist and to preserve. The Barrés of ‘Les Déra- 
cinés’ has reached the further edge of youth, he is five 
and thirty years of age.’ Many minds, ‘nel ‘mezzo del 
cammin di nostra vita,’ find themselves suddenly and 
terribly alone, in an hour of solemn pause. So far they 
have struggled up the hill gaily, with companions, and 
always have seen their goal ahead, like a cliff that shines 
in the sun and masks the horizon. Now on that topmost 
rock they stand; and now the road slopes downwards, 
the road leading nowhere, which they must follow with 
diminished strength, in dwindling numbers, to find a tomb 
somewhere towards the foot of the hill. Such an hour, 
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such a moment, marks for ever a sensitive nature. Some, 
then, like Tolstoi, have suddenly renewed the faith of their 
childhood and reconciled themselves with Christianity for 
the sake of the idea of resurrection; others build above 
the abyss a narrow bridge with the sense of the con- 
tinuance of their race and their ideal. So Barrés will one 
day write : 


‘J’ai confiance, pour atténuer certaines peines morales, dans 
un esprit fait de soumission a la terre natale, de fidélité aux 
morts, et de connaissance que tous nos actes entreront dans 
Vhéritage social.’. (‘ Amitiés,’ p. 41.) 


There is at Bar-le-Duc, in the church of Saint-Pierre, a 
mortuary statue of the Prince of Orange, by Ligier 
Richier, that tragic sculptor who left Lorraine to learn of 
Michel Angelo. The prince lies in the tomb, dead, in all 
the horror of corruption, his flesh dropping in gobbets 
from his bones. But out of that appalling decomposition 
he lifts intact his living, his immortal heart, reconciled 
to perish if that alone survive. 

So all of us, from the De Profundis of our. accepted 
mortality, raise something we would fain bequeath as 
an heirloom to the future. Religion is based on such a 
sense of the persistence and the perpetuity of an ideal. 
Something, at least, survives ; something is incorruptible ; 
Sursum corda! And because of our persuasion of that 
continuity assured, because of our conviction that, our- 
selves shall be submerged, our view of life becomes more 
gentle and yet more bitter, in a mingling of faith, melan- 
choly, disenchantment and resignation. O grave, where is 
thy vietory? For our ideal lives! And yet we perish! 
Some such mood shall inspire, henceforward, the generous 
remainder of the writings of Barrés. From this time 
forth his mind is, in all save creed and dogma, a religious 
mind; his view of life is philosophical and (in the Roman 
sense) pious. There is no word at present in our language 
to designate exactly such a frame of feeling—partly faith 
and chiefly poetry—which has none of the personal certi- 
tudes afforded by the Church, yet nevertheless, on account 
of that belief in continuity, opens out a vast horizon to 
our efforts. It is a mood of reverence and acceptance. 

Men believe in the resurrection or continuance of that 
which they hold dear. The simplest souls and the most 
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passionate require their own immortality ; while many a 
tender-hearted free-thinker, with little hope or desire of 
personal survival, instinctively believes in the future of 
those he loved and lost. Minds more abstract reserve the 
supreme renascence for their ideal. Barrés prolongs, 
beyond his own disappearance, the glory of his country 
and the continuity of his blood. The love of Lorraine, 
and of those long-dead who made Lorraine, and of 
those to come who shall be the sons of Lorraine, become 
the aliment of all his efforts, and gradually in his mind 
supplants the ‘culte du moi.’ ‘Aprés une analyse aigué 
et profonde, je trouvais dans mon petit jardin la source 
jaillissante. Elle vient de la vaste nappe qui fournit toutes 
les fontaines de la cité.’ That Ego, of which he used to be 
so proud, is scarce at all his own, is an aggregate and a 
conglomeration of all his ancestors, who live in him, as he 
may hope to continue in his children. The race which 
produced them, the nature of the land, the lines of its 
landscape, the circumstances of its history, are all included 
in the very fabric of the Moi; and our writer professes 
that an individual cannot be conscious of himself and his 
own faculties, unless he remember the figures of his fore- 
fathers and conceive the character and destiny of his 
country! ‘La Terre et les Morts’ is the watchword of 
Barrés. 

Those beauties of Venice and Toledo which he has 
celebrated in pages that have the music of a Pater or a 
Ruskin, and the indescribable haunting charm of Loti— 
those beauties of Venice and Toledo no longer pierce him 
so keenly to the heart as the sight of some familiar 
country-house. He asks from a landscape less something 
mysterious and lovely in the lie of the land than the 
sense of continuity, the feeling that, while centuries 
have passed, one persisting will, through a series of 
generations, has brought to perfection this fair result— 
ahome. An old manor, chiefly beautiful because of the 
appropriateness of the roof, its granaries, its stables and 
surrounding barns, pleases him more secretly and 
acutely than the magic of the Ducal Palace on the 
Canalazzo. The cattle in a field, the bees above the 
thyme, a satisfied lassitude in the gait of husbandmen 
returning from their fields at night; the sense of content 
and rest ; the long accumulation of peaceful habits, make 
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the centre of the world, for Barrés, a manor in Lorraine. 
Elsewhere he is a stranger, but in the plain of the 
Moselle he is a part of the landscape, as natural as one 
of yon tall aspens in the hedge. His roots are in the 
soil; his soul is manifest in the immense and gentle 
undulations of the valley. The hamlets nestling in their 
orchards, the very scent and sweetness of the yellow 
mirabelle plums, and the vague opal of the faint horizons, 
are part of his own sensibility ; and he will half believe 
that the trees and the hills are prudent, sagacious, ironical 
and loyal, like the people of Lorraine; and that they in 
their turn are feverish and solitary like the lonely pools 
and tarns lost on the marsh and in the narrow copse of 


oak. 


The life of Maurice Barrés is woven with nearly as 
many threads as a novel of his middle manner; he is a 
mystic, contemplative, a pure artist, a dreamy sensualist 
and a man of action. When the ‘ Homme Libre’ 
emerged from his life of dreams, he threw himself into 
the turmoil of Boulanger’s conspiracy and entered the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1889 as member for Nancy, the 
youngest member in the House—he was twenty-seven. 
All that his arid self-culture had not afforded him he 
expected from the excitement and perpetual agitation of 
public life. He was weary of Plotinus and Loyola and 
Hegel, and exclaimed with André Maltére, ‘ Toujours les 
choses de Il’intelligence! Je les comprends; je n’en suis 
pas bouleversé. Ah, des choses qui puissent changer les 
Ames!’ He was arid of all the savours of life, all the 
possible experiences, and especially of all that could take 
him out of himself and absorb him in the general current 
of a nation. He had delved so deep down into the idea 
of the Ego that he had, so to speak, come out on the 
other side—at the Antipodes—and felt the need of 
merging himself in something larger and more durable 
than any individual existence. And, since even then, 
since always, Barres has remained an Individualist, a 
hero-worshipper, so for an hour he thought he saw the 
soul of France incarnate in the martial figure of General 
Boulanger. Here was the captain who should re-conquer 
Alsace-Lorraine. Politics were for this ardent young man 
a charming adventure, an admirable expense of energy, an 
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inward animation; and, even when he saw the General 
as he really was, the experiment still seemed interesting 
and poignant. Barrés, by this time, was so weary of his 
own fastidious refinement that his devotion was perhaps 
enhanced by the discovery that his hero was just an 
average sensual man. No Plotinus, no Loyola in him! 
A certain pleasant vulgarity, a soldierly mediocrity of 
mind, appeared to the subtle neophyte an attraction; he 
recognised the quality—a cheap chromolithograph of 
Henri Quatre or Lafayette—and he liked his chief none 
the worse for it ; smiling, perhaps, at his own enthusiasm, 
as he continued to repeat in perfect sincerity, ‘J’aime 
Boulanger comme un stimulant!’ 

But, all the same, Boulanger was more to the member 
for Nancy than just a glass of Amer Picon quaffed at 
the tavern door. He soon saw the inadequacy of his 
adventurer to the adventure; an absurd conspiracy 
ended in smoke. But, when the last blue volutes had 
curled away and left unchanged the face of the Republic, 
something remained deposited in the mind of Maurice 
Barrés—the idea of a party which should embrace all 
opinions in its scheme for reform, a truly National party, 
and out of disorder bring a new organic order. Opening 
his Sophocles, Barrés pondered the magnificent sentence 
of Antigone, otro. cuvéxyOew, And 
through a maze of errors—for in my opinion the political 
adventures of Barrés were chiefly errors, Boulangism, anti- 
Dreyfusism, etc.—this noble conception has continued to 
broaden and to ripen, so that to-day the national tradi- 
tionalism of Barrés is perhaps the largestand finest concep- 
tion in the political literature of contemporary France. 
Both as author and as politician he had been through many 
phases. He had known in its excess the vain egotistic 
impressionability of the young artist, the caprice and 
disorder of the Bohemian, the retreat of the mystic, the 
desiccating irony of the sceptic, the arid talent of the 
decadent, the ardour of the conspirator, the generous 
emotions of hero-worship, the love of country, the sense 
of responsibility. None of these phases had vanished 
without leaving its trace in an attentive and retentive 
mind, but they were all finally blent and effaced in the 
triumphant master-passion, patriotism, in the sense of 
continuity and the hope of order. 
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Barrés is not, in the artistic sense, a creator; he has 
invented notypelike Madame Bovary, or Manette Salomon, 
or Numa Roumestan, or M, Bergeret ; his characters are 
not living creatures whom we all may have met, but the 
subtle and pensive sketches of an impassioned observer. 
Sturel alone perhaps—the nervous, timid and sensual 
Sturel, with his long black eyes, at once intense and dull, 
and, as it were, heavy with sadness and ardour ; the pale, 
dark, alert Sturel, with his low voice often husky with 
feeling ; Sturel the fastidious and the melancholy, with 
his grave and passionate nature, his romantic soul, his 
longing for a classic discipline—yes, the Sturel of ‘Les 
Déracinés’ is alive (at least in the same sense that the 
reflection in a mirror lives), for Sturel is Barrés: ‘Il 
sentait avec une intensité prodigieuse . . . ilnes’occupera 
que de s‘exprimer.’ The seven uprooted young Lorrains 
of ‘Les Déracinés’ are portraits, not inventions; they 
are accurate reports of characters studied with a 
passionate intentness; and sometimes they are merely 
arguments to prove a case. And sometimes they are 
symbols. We cannot rid ourselves of the notion that 
Astiné Aravian, the Armenian beauty, murdered by 
journalists on the banks of the Seine at Neuilly, 
represents the philosophy of the schools, that useless 
enchantress, that ‘noir délire de l’Asie,’ done to death 
at Neuilly by the agitations of Barrés’ campaign as a 
Boulangist deputy. 

There exist two great families of literary works; one 
kind is complex and often symbolical, diffuse, romantic, 
representing sentiments too rare to be recognised, save 
by a chosen few. Of such are the works of Stendhal; 
and down to this date the works of Barrés belong to this 
category. But with his very next novel, ‘L’Appel au 
Soldat,’ he will effect his transition to that other group, 
which instinctively we call classic, which deals with the 
simple sentiments of general humanity, seen from a 
great height, plumbed to a great depth, yet largely, 
objectively. With ‘L’Appel au Soldat’ Barrés enters the 
sphere of Goethe. 

If the book please us so greatly, it is less for its 
animated picture of the Boulangist fever, for its portraits 
of the General, so deeply pathetic in its human weakness, 
or for the death of Madame de Bonnemains, even though 
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few things in history are more heartrending, than for an 
interlude of some seven-score pages, ‘La Vallée de la 
Moselle.’ It is but the account of a bicycle tour, taken 
by two young men, natives of Lorraine, from Bar-le-Duc, 
in France, to Coblenz, which once was France. But 
these chapters are written with a freshness, a feeling, a 
flexibility, an evident sincerity which make them infinitely 
_ touching. A grave crudity, almost Spanish—something 
brusque, bizarre, fixed, absolute, elliptic, which we have 
hitherto remarked in Barrés—has vanished here ; he keeps 
his peculiar quality, which is penetrating and individual, 
but his romantic sentiment is at last expressed with a 
serene largeness, with the ripe calm and in the pure lan- 
guage of aclassic. A harmony, a delightful measure, flow 
through his later works ; beautifully our Barrés will sail 
his black Venetian gondola along a current purely classic. 
Nothing in literature is so delightful as those works, 
brief and rare, which ally to the poignancy, the unusual- 
ness, of the romantic, the wide humanity, the wisdom 
and the ease of classic art. We think of ‘ Werther,’ of 
‘Paul et Virginie, of ‘Jocelyn,’ of our English ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield ;’ and also of ‘Pécheur d'Islande, and of 
‘Colette Baudoche, twin marvels of our own times. 

Marriage and the birth of a son had doubtless much 
to do with this harmonious evolution. Toa man haunted 
by the dread of annihilation, a child is an assurance 
against complete extinction. He is (as the Parsees say 
in their touching phrase) ‘a bridge ’—a bridge across the 
abyss; a child prolongs our Ego and ensures the con- 
tinuity of all that we inherit from our ancestors ; a child, 
we may say, is the printed copy of our manuscript, safe 
henceforth, no longer so unique and so important! 

The volume which Barrés wrote for his little son of 
six years old is a sunlit exception in his writings, as a 
rule so profoundly melancholy. ‘Les Amitiés Frangaises’ 
is a first reader in patriotism, an alphabet of honour : 
‘ notes sur l'acquisition par un petit Lorrain des sentiments 
qui donnent un prix a la vie.’ It is an exquisite book ; it 
might bear the motto of the town of Toul, ‘Pia, pura, 
fidelis.’ It is the book of an observer who is a poet, of a 
poet who is a philosopher, of a philosopher who is a 
father. And yet the watchful ear recognises even here 
that subtle, that poignant note of suffering egotism 
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which is as inseparable from the sentiment of Barrés as 
from the genius of Chateaubriand. There are moments 
(as in the anecdote called ‘ Le Trou’) when this mournful 
undertone rises almost to the note of rancour—a rancour 
immediately caught up in a passion of gratitude and 
tenderness. The child Philippe will see the light of the 
sun so many years after the abyss shall have swallowed 
up the father! 


‘ Non, Philippe, tu ne glisseras dans le trou que trente années 
aprés que j’y serai—vingt années aprés que ta petite maman 
y sera. Tant que je demeurerai, jamais Philippe n’ira dans 
le trou!’ (p. 56). 


And the same passion of prolongation shows itself at 
another moment in a tender encroachment, a yearning 
monopoly, as though the father would engross and 
captivate the child and make him his—nay, make him 
he !—pour into this new vial the old wine of his heart, 
fill the transparent, fresh, unsullied vase with the precious 
vintage which it shall carry safely for one more season, 
decanted, as it were, from one vessel into another. The 
child is a new lease of life ; the child is a bath of renewal, 
new eyes wherewith to see things with the old forgotten 
glamour, new ears which shall hear fine sounds that this 
long while have escaped him—above all, an innocence, a 
freshness : 


‘Tu vis chacune de mes heures; avec toi je repasserai par 
mon humble sentier. 0 ma jeunesse, ma plus béte et jeune 
jeunesse, qui refleurit! Quand j’étais rassasié, voila que 
par cet enfant je me retrouve & jeun devant le vaste 
univers’ (p. 188). 


This paterfamilias had been the most passionate of 
pilgrims. Under the correctness and irony of his style 
there had trembled the most exasperated sensibility. 
Impassioned and methodical, enthusiastic and cireum- 
spect, chimerical and positive, two natures had warred 
in him; their conflict had been at once his torment and 
his delight; and the most romantic of European land- 
scapes had long been the battlefield of their interior 
quarrel. On the red and sunburned hills of Toledo, Barrés 
had mused on the cruelty of sensual passion and on the 
imminence of death; he had meditated in the cathedral 
and had read the inscription on a pavement at his feet: 
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‘Hic jacct pulvis, cinis, et nihil... And Venice had dis- 
solved in his veins her enervating beauty; but now it 
was towards Sparta that he took the road. The very 
title is a programme—‘ Le Voyage de Sparte !’ 

Of all the glorious memories of Greece there is nothing 
that so much attracts him as the memory of two foreign 
visitors—Chateaubriand and Lord Byron; the pathetic 
rather than the heroic remains his ideal still. Yet little 
by little Athena draws his soul towards her, first by 
Antigone, a figure at once pathetic and heroic, faithful 
to her dead, a holocaust to her race; and next by the 
tombs of Greece, sepulchres carved over with images of 
beauty and regret, yet without despair or anguish. They 
teach that calm acceptance of the inevitable which is 
more than resignation, which is serenity. And one day, 
on the banks of the Eurotas, Barres discovers a form of 
beauty novel to his soul, made of measure and ease and 
grace, without excess or rapture. ‘On y trouve des 
beautés que l’on peut aimer sans souffrir!’ The sense of 
the whole, the acceptance of the inevitable, the serenity 
of Art, ‘épuré de tous éléments de désespoir '—these are 
conceptions which, if properly assimilated, are a liberal 
education for a Romantic. Barres could not say, like 
Gautier, ‘La vue du Parthénon m’a guéri de la maladie 
Gothique’; the process was slow and painful, and the 
inoculation of the antique was followed by a violent and 
feverish reaction. Between him and that unequalled past 
there is a solution of continuity; it is a perfection into 
which he cannot enter, for lack of a few drops of Greek 
blood in his veins; yet he has had his lesson, which he 
will not forget, and bears away with him a counsel to 
ponder in his heart. 


‘La déesse m’a donné, comme & tous ses pélerins, le dégofit de 
lenflure dans l’art. Il y avait une erreur dans ma maniére 
d’interpréter ce que j’admirais; je cherchais un effet, je 
tournais autour des choses jusqu’é ce qu’elles parussent le 
fournir. Aujourd’hui, j’aborde la vie avec plus de familiarité, 
et je désire la voir avec des yeux aussi peu faiseurs de 
complexités théAtrales que l’étaient des yeux grecs.’ 


There are, in literature, certain authors, such as 
Corneille and Pascal, whom we frequent, not merely to 
admire their art, but for a lesson in conduct. We look 
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to them to form the manners and the morals of our soul. 
They are our fountains of honour. The present age is 
singularly poor in such examples, which our Catholic 
ancestors possessed in the Lives of the Saints, the Puritans 
of yesterday in their Bibles, and the men of late anti- 
quity, like the makers of the French Revolution, in 
Plutarch’s ‘ Lives. M. Renan was wont to protest 
against this ethical degeneracy, and used to exhort the 
young men of his circle to write fewer psychological 
novels and to invent a new Morale en Action, which in 
an hour of stress and difficulty might raise before a 
troubled soul the familiar standard of an admired 
example. The thing is only tolerable, of course, if confided 
to a man of subtle intelligence and rare sensibility. We 
do not seek for a Samuel Smiles; but we accept with 
gratitude the moral apologues of a Maurice Barrés. 

They are especially two short novels or moral tales 
which seek to elaborate, for the men and women of 
Alsace-Lorraine, the ideals of masculine and of feminine 
honour. The theme of the first occurs already in the 
‘Vallée de la Moselle’ (‘I/Appel au Soldat’), where 
Sturel and St-Phlin examine the situation of a young 
French Lorrainer under a German Government. When 
the hour comes for military service, shall the young men 
desert into France, where, despite their sacrifice, they are | 
scarcely accounted French and are drafted off into the 
Légion Etrangére? Or shall they abandon the dear 
French ideal of their fathers and consent to bow the neck 
to the usurper? And in this latter case, to which nation 
do they owe their ultimate allegiance in case of war ? 
Whom shall they betray? ‘Malheur au peuple qu’on 
accule a4 de tels débats ou la conscience ne trouve pas une 
solution satisfaisante ’ (‘ Appel,’ p. 351). ; 

_ The hero of ‘Au Service de l’Allemagne’ is a young 
Alsatian whose very name is a symbol, Ehrmann—the 
man of honour. He is a son of one of those old autoch- 
thonous families who, under German rule, remain at 
heart profoundly French, whose forefathers fought the 
battles of Louis Quatorze and Napoleon, who have 
profited by two centuries of French civilisation, who 
speak French by their firesides. In Alsace-Lorraine they 
are at home; in France as in Germany they are across 
the border. When a young French Alsatian comes to 
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man’s estate, he must either emigrate beyond the frontier 
or serve as a German soldier. The French novelist has 
hitherto taken for granted that his hero should ‘opter 
pour la France,’ like M. Bazin’s ‘Jean Oberlé.’ Yet in 
this fashion Alsace-Lorraine is being emptied of its best 
French blood. Let him serve in a German regiment, says 
M. Barrés, diffusing a superior ideal of civilisation among 
barbarian hordes; let him live his life as an Alsatian 
doctor among Alsatian patients, as an Alsatian manu- 
facturer among Alsatian workmen ; let him remain true 
to ‘La Terre et les Morts!’ The romanisation of the 
Germans, says M. Barres, should be the new ideal of 
Alsace-Lorraine. Yet to serve one’s country while 
cherishing its adversary, to march in the ranks with 
comrades who may be the foes of to-morrow—in a word, 
to betray one’s colours (however unwillingly one may 
have worn them) is a form of conduct equally repug- 
nant to French loyalty and German faithfulness. ‘Je ne 
sais rien qui soit plus en désaccord avec la tradition 
d'honneur que nous portons dans nos Ames, mais rien non 
plus qui semble mieux s’accorder avec la vie’ (‘Il Greco,’ 
. 70). 

Ehrmann, however, convinced that his first duty is 
neither to Germany (which annexed him against his will), 
nor to France (which stirs not a finger to let him out of 
prison), but to Alsace-Lorraine, the home of his race— 
Ehrmann invents a new casuistry which, in an impossible 
situation, satisfies his conscience. He will serve his time 
in a German corps, observing towards his coloursa loyalty 
absolute in quality so long as it lasts, but temporary in 
duration : 


‘Si l'on était en guerre, je tirerais avec allégresse depuis les 
rangs francais sur la batterie allemande ou j’ai servi, parce 
que je courrais 4 ciel ouvert un risque, mais dans l'état des 
choses, je n’accepterais pas de communiquer & I’état-major 
francais ce que j’ai pu voir et savoir grace & ma qualité de 
volontaire alsacien.’ 


The sacrifice of Colette Baudoche, if not more difficult 
or more meritorious, is simpler and easier to admire. 
There lives in an old house at Metz an old bourgeoise, 
Madame Baudoche, the widow of a land-agent, and her 
young orphaned granddaughter, Colette. To eke out their 
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narrow means, the two women do a little dressmaking 
among the neighbours who have known them in happier 
days, and let their two front rooms. Enter to them a 
young Prussian schoolmaster at the Lycée—the ‘gym- 
nasium ’—and he becomes their lodger. Asmus is a good 
young bear, a friendly and cordial young bore. It is his 
first contact with the Spirit of France—with ease 
measure, liberty and grace—qualities which the young 
German begins by admiring as French, but soon ends by 
loving as peculiar to Colette Baudoche. 

Asmus is the most generous of conquerors, for his 

heart is filled by a tender admiration for the vanquished. 
He listens to, looks at, admires all that springs from the 
trampled soil. His love of Nature—which at first is 
vague and pantheistic—takes on the tone of France and 
becomes human, historical and scientific. His rich but 
rough nature acquires finer shades and subtler blendings ; 
in fact, little by little, Lorraine re-creates the German 
tyrant in her own image: 
‘Il y a des petits villages, isolés au milieu des espaces 
ruraux, qui, le soir, & l’heure ot l’on voit rentrer les bétes et 
les gens, m’apparaissent comme des gaufriers; et je crois que 
tout étre, fat il barbare prussien, soumis 4 leur action patiente 
et persistante, y deviendrait lentement Lorrain. Bien des 
générations reposent ld, au cimetiére, mais leur activité 
persiste; elle est devenue ce groupe de maisons, ce clocher, 
cet abreuvoir, cette école qu’entourent les champs bigarrés de 
couleurs et de formes; et si l’on entre dans cette communauté, 
on y vient nécessairement se conduire et penser comme ont 
fait les prédécesseurs’ (p. 154). 


On Herr Doktor Friedrich Asmus the land of Lor- 
raine exercises this sort of transformation the more 
readily that he adores Colette; and she is touched by 
his loyalty and strength. Nature pushes her into his 
arms; and old Madame Baudoche can only sigh and say, 
‘C'est bien dommage qu'il soit Allemand!’ The excellent 
young man sets out on his summer holidays almost sure 
of Colette’s accord. But she is a young maid of the 
lineage of Corneille, accustomed to poise her feelings, 
and to decide less by a passion of the heart than by a 
consentment of the mind. For the whole world she 
would not forfeit her sense of honour! And Asmus 
returns on Commemoration Day, when all that is French 
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in Metz is met together to attend a service in memory 
of the soldiers of France fallen during the siege. During 
that service something larger than herself takes possession 
of the ‘heart’and soul of the little dressmaker. ‘ Elle se 
sent chargée d'une grande dignité, soulevée vers quelque 
chose de plus vaste, de plus haut et de plus constant 
que sa thodeste personne.’ Coming out of church, she 
turns to the kind and fervent young Prussian who accom- 
panies her: ‘“ Monsieur le docteur,” dit la jeune fille, “ je 
ne peux pas vous épouser.”” 

Maurice Barrés also is like his heroine Colette. ‘Il se 
sent chargé d'une grande dignité, soulevé vers quelque 
chose de plus vaste, de plus haut, et de plus constant que 
sa personne.’ He has gone far since first we met him, 
half-mystical, half-quizzical, rapt in the cult of the Ego. 

he nervous melancholy, the poignant and bizarre imagi- 
nation, the strange discordant genius, have broadened 
out into a large and meditative calm. Instead of the 
‘Culte du Moi’ he now proposes to us a code of honour, 
a practice of solidarity, a habit of contemplation— 
Honour, as in Corneille; Love, as in Racine; and such 
a contemplation as the sweet French landscape natur- 
ally inspires. ‘Penser solitairement, c’est s’acheminer & 
penser solidairement,’ he exclaimed half-ironically in ‘Les 
Deracinés’; and with him at least it has been true. If 
we sink deep enough into our own souls, we fall into the 
general soul of all. We find the deep subterranean flood 
that fills all the fountains of the city! And now the 
hermit of St Germain-on-the-Meurthe is the founder of 
Nationalism, the instigator of ‘ a glorious local life, heroic, 
dreamy, passionate and moral,’ the prophet of a Federal- 
ism (of a Regionalism, as he would say), in which every 
province shall preserve its peculiar shade of feeling, its 
ties with the past, its own physiognomy. ; 

The danger of such an autonomous local life would be 
the dissociation of France; and the remedy that Barres 
proposes is the restoration of the Catholic Church and 
the cult of great men. The grand figures of history are 
the natural educators of a nation—their ‘intercessors,’ 
their patrons, and their patterns. Pascal and Corneille 
are surely more to France than St Denis! In Goethe, 
with his moderation and nobility, the German frontier 
reveals its nobler soul; in‘ Il Greco,’ the visionary painter, 
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a whole side of Catholicism is revealed. Each great 
genius is a résumé and a revelation of a group of human 
beings, a circle of ideas; and the man who can grasp, 
were it but three or four of these illustrious epitomes, 
has enlarged the capacity of his nature and is more 
capable of comprehending humanity. Barrés of late has 
given us several studies of his heroes—a Pascal, a Greco; 
and we hope he will add to their number at least a 
Corneille, a Chateaubriand, and a Goethe—natures with 
which his own has obscure and intimate affinities. He 
appears at present engrossed by the ecstatics ; although, 
as he admits, ‘de tels états ne semblent pas compatibles 
avec la grande civilisation, et par exemple avec l’emploi 
de chef de gare.’ 

And certainly he will give us another novel—one is 
announced for the autumn. With what curiosity we 
await it! Barres at fifty, with his slow-ripening nature, 
is in the prime of his powers. He is younger by several 
years than the Cervantes who composed ‘Don Quixote’ ; 
younger than Anatole France when he began to tell of 
M. Bergeret and his times. For these reflective, melan- 
choly natures, the latter season is the best ; their autumn 
roses bear a lovelier flower. An intimate experience of 
life, a vast perspicacity, a noble detachment, joined to a 
sensibility still poignant and romantic, make the ultimate 
harvests of their minds an incomparable nourishment. 
They have felt, they feel—these wise Elders—the implac- 
able mystery of our human destiny. They meditate, they 
accept; and their philosophy has learned that there are 
regions, bottomless gulfs of unconscious life from which 
all our activities emerge, like coral islands that seem to 
float upon the sea. Beneath the surface there are whirl- 
pools and deep stratifications ; they know it, and admire all 
the more the little we can touch, or see, or feel—the brief 
and frail efflorescence of an incomprehensible abyss. 


Mary DUcLAUxX. 
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Art. 7—FRENCH RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE. 


1. A History of French Architecture from the reign of 
Charles VIII till the death of Mazarin. By Reginald 
Blomfield, A.R.A. Two vols. London: Bell, 1911. 

2. The Architecture of the Renaissance in France. By 
W. H. Ward, A.R.I.B.A. Twovols. London: Batsford, 
1911. 

3. A History of Architectural Development (The Architect’s 
Library). By F. M. Simpson, F.R.I.B.A. Vol. 11. 
London : Longmans, 1911. 


THE issue of a book by Mr Blomfield on the French 
Renaissance is an event in the world of Architecture. 
The same wide-spread and well-merited appreciation 
which met his work on Renaissance Architecture in 
England will certainly be extended to the volumes under 
notice, The form in which he has cast his work may 
not commend itself generally ; he has not given a con- 
tinuous narrative in chronological order, nor detailed 
descriptions of particular buildings, nor summaries of the 
chief French architects in biographical sections. His 
book is largely a collection of essays, some of which— 
‘The Italians in France,’ ‘The Master Builders,’ ‘Neo- 
Classic Architecture in the sixteenth century,’ and ‘The 
Jesuits in France ’—are in themselves valuable treatises ; 
but, admirable as his exposition is, this plan has certain 
defects. For instance, the large class of readers, looking 
for succinct accounts of great buildings like the Louvre 
and Fontainebleau, will look in vain, and will have to 
range through centuries of time and hundreds of pages. 
No doubt Mr Blomfield’s plan is the better for literary treat- 
ment of the subject, as allowing a greater breadth of out- 
lookanda more effective presentation of arguments. And 
this presentation is greatly assisted by a number of ex- 
cellent illustrations—process-plates of existing buildings, 
reproductions of engravings of some of those which have 
perished, and, best of all, a selection—only too small—of 
Mr Blomfield’s own charming drawings. 

The other two books on our list need not delay us 
long. Mr Simpson’s third volume concludes his ‘ History 
of Architectural Development.’ The author, considering 
Italy as the fons et origo of the Neo-Classic style, devotes 
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the greater part of his book to its architecture. As 
only about a quarter of it is allotted to France, his 
survey of French architecture is necessarily little more 
than an abridgment ; but, however cogent the demands 
of brevity, surely Jean Bullant deserved more than four 
lines. This volume is well up to the standard of its 
predecessors, lucid, well-arranged and accurate save for a 
few trifling slips. Laurana was a Dalmatian, not a 
Florentine; and the style of ‘architecteur’ seems to 
have been first applied to a certain Pierre Paule in 1534, 
and not to Serlio in 1541. Mr Ward’s work represents 
much labour and research ; it is copiously illustrated 
and divided into ‘styles, to each of which the name of a 
king has been given in somewhat arbitrary fashion. 
The return of Charles VIII from Italy (1495), the 
liberation of Francis I (1526), and the beginning of the 
religious wars (1562), mark the epochs of French 
architecture far more exactly than the accession of a 
particular monarch. For purposes of reference this 
system may be useful, but, from excessive subdivision, it 
is fatal to literary form. Each ‘style’ is virtually a book 
by itself, and not always clear and coherent in arrangement. 
Still Mr Ward’s book fills its place as a manual, and will 
prove valuable to the student. His estimates of social 
and political forces, and of their effect upon architecture 
at various epochs, are sound and sufficient. The book is 
brought down to 1830—Mr Blomfield’s closes at the death 
of Mazarin (1661)—and thus allows a consideration of the 
growth of Rococo, and the subsequent Greek reaction 
during the Republican fervour at the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

In his historical survey and in matters of building 
science Mr Blomfield is a safe guide. He is not merely 
brilliant in his survey ; he is intimate and comprehensive, 
and lays under contribution the ‘Comptes des Batiments 
du Roi,’ documents of great value and interest, which 
have hitherto escaped the notice of English writers. 
These refer to works undertaken during the sixteenth 
century, and give in minute detail the procedure of 
building in these times. On paper the system of depart- 
ments and checks seems as if it ought to have been 
efficient ; but when a king is paymaster, the leaks are 
sure to be frequent and-costly. At least this was De 
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l’Orme’s experience when he overhauled the royal accounts 
after the death of Francis I. In questions of taste those 
who disagree with Mr Blomfield will have to admit that 
he does not state his views without: giving adequate 
reasons. And there is never any doubt as to what his 
views are. He is strong in his dislikes and preferences. 
He is perhaps hardly just to the early master-masons 
who built Chambord, Chenonceaux and Madrid (near 
Paris) and remodelled Fontainebleau and St Germain; 
and he cannot forgive them for not having been taught 
by trained instructors. Yet these men were of the same 
breed as those who reared the incomparable piles of 
Reims and Chartres; and they failed over their early 
efforts in the Neo-Classic style because the task which 
confronted them was an unfamiliar one. Generations 
had toiled over pointed arch and vaulted roof before the 
builder’s hand gained skill enough to compass the 
triumph of the great cathedrals; and it is scarcely just to 
throw such hard words at the occasional imperfections of 
men set to build after a style which was as antagonistic 
and unfamiliar to their ideals and training asa Latin com- 
position, after the manner of Tacitus, would be to an 
elementary school master. They failed because they 
had not grasped the constructive principles of Renaissance 
design. Mr Blomfield's indignation would be more jus- 
tified were these early builders commonly rated as equals 
of Lemercier and Mansart; as it is, they are raised to undue 
eminence by writers such as Palustre and his followers. 
Every treatise on the Revival in France begins with a 
dissertation on the invasions of Italy by Charles VIII 
and his successors. The first expedition (1494) marks the 
end of a political epoch with more than ordinary precision, 
and as such is generally recognised by historians, who 
seldom pay much attention to art. But in the history of 
French architecture that date is as important as it is in 
the history of States. The Italian influences, which then 
began to make themselves distinctly felt north of the 
Alps, necessitate for the art historian who discusses this 
epoch a careful study of Italian conditions. He must 
have more than a general idea of the art which glorified 
Italy at the end of the fifteenth century ; he cannot even 
confine himself to the architectural triumphs which 
Arnolfo, Brunelleschi, Alberti, Michelozzo, Peruzzi and 
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the Sangalli had already achieved. He must be able to 
recognise the traces of Byzantine, and even of Saracenic 
influences from the East, and those ofthe Gothic spirit 
which, though on the whole unimportant, asserted itself 
in Lombardy and sporadically elsewhere. Socially it 
must be noted that in the worst periods of medisval rapine 
and anarchy the public life of Italy was regulated by the 
survival of the Roman municipality ; that from this germ 
sprang the free city; and that, when peace and order 
once more reigned, men began to rebuild habitations 
after the model of the Roman fabrics that survived. But 
the Italians did not remain mere copyists; even the 
earliest buildings were developments, in the best sense, 
taking something from new on-coming influences,’ and 
shaped in conformity with contemporary needs.’ The 
dome and the basilica form everywhere appeared in 
church-building. The Byzantine seal is visible on St 
Mark’s at Venice, St Antonio at Padua, and on many 
churches on the Adriatic coast. Investigation of these 
tortuous and not always interesting byways must not be 
shunned if we desire rightly to appraise the modifications 
which had come over the Graeco-Roman style at the time 
when it was taken as the model of the Renaissance 
architecture of France. aint 
The conditions which led to the passage of the new 
spirit across the Alps had been long in preparation: ‘In 
regard to their social and political institutions the Italy 
which gave, and the France which received, the impulse 
destined to produce the magnificent achievements of the 
French builders, were widely divergent. In _ Italy 
feudalism gained but little hold; in the most advanced 
portions of the country the regulative principle of life 
was the corporate idea. The town-hall of the free city 
held the men who guided its policy; the voice of the 
podesta was the echo of the voice of the citizens who 
toiled in workshop and vineyard; the sanction of laws 
was determined by local public sentiment. In medieval 
France, on the other hand, under the feudal system, the 
supreme influence of the crown was but little restrained 
by the national Estates, while the lord in his battle- 
mented castle, and the bailiffs and provosts of the Crown, 
who, under the guise of guardians of public order, had 
gradually usurped the rights of the municipalities, acted 
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as minor despots on their own ground. Under St Louis 
the nobles were almost independent of royal legislation ; 
and it was not until the triumph of the policy of Louis XI 
that the supremacy of the Crown was fully established. 
Thus in Italy we find municipal life perpetuating local 
liberties and multiplying division, while in France the 
monarchy, superseding feudalism, led the way to national 
consolidation and absolute government. 

In spite of these divergencies, the new forces disengaged 
by the Revival of Learning worked upon Arts and Letters 
in France more directly and spontaneously than in any 
other country. Since the overthrow of the Western 
Empire, Italy had been made the victim of invasion by 
all her neighbours. An election to the Holy Roman 
Empire was generally followed by the irruption of a 
motley horde of ‘lanzknechts,’ nominally the bodyguard 
of Cesar on his way to coronation, but in reality differing 
little from the earlier troops of Huns and Lombards. 
Diversity of race and language and of previous culture 
made the infiltration of Italian sentiment and ideas into 
Germany far more difficult than into France; but, for 
some unknown cause, municipal government, which both 
regions had inherited from Rome, flourished more 
vigorously to the east than to the west of the Rhine. 
The incursions of the Spaniards were mostly directed 
towards the south, but Naples was hardly a part of 
Renaissance Italy ; the artists she produced were few and 
indifferent, and the finest examples she possessed were 
the tombs with which certain Tuscan sculptors had 
adorned herchurches. From France came the conquering 
and civilising Normans of the eleventh century, to be 
followed later by the brutal host of Charles of Anjou. 
How far these expeditions tended to draw the two races 
together it is hard to decide; but in any case, when the 
Revival came, France was undoubtedly the most 
sympathetic of all European lands to its informing 
influence. In race and language she and Italy were 
closely akin; of the surviving remains of Roman 
architecture she owned some of the finest examples. 
That an intimate association already existed between 
contemporary students is proved by the appearance in 
1280 of Brunetto Latini’s ‘ Tesoro, written in French. 

During the anarchy and destruction of the Hundred 
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Years’ War the spirit of the Middle Ages, which gave to 
France its crowning triumphs of Gothic architecture, 
had passed away. The profitless and futile campaigns of 
Charles VIII and Louis XII left little opportunity for 
the cultivation of the arts at home. Charles spent his 
time and treasure chiefly on the chase ; and Louis, though 
he had been impressed by the superior beauty and 
splendour of the Italian cities, devoted himself to works 
of social and administrative reform. When Charles 
entered Florence the cult of asceticism wasover. Lorenzo 
indeed was dead ; the gay dream which had been his life 
had faded under the passing glare of the ‘ Bonfire of 
Vanities’; and the sound of viol and lute was silenced 
by the thunders of Savonarola’s denunciations. But the 
word had gone forth that life on earth might be made 
very pleasant, and that the problem of another world, 
with Alexander VI bearing sway as vicegerent in this, 
was a difficult one to solve. The French knights and 
courtiers could not be insensible to the seductive charm 
of the prevailing ethos ; and they would naturally contrast 
the softness of life in Florence and the beauty of the city 
itself with the rudeness of the north and the chill cramped 
aspect of their own towns. 

It is improbable that French architecture owes 
anything directly to the host that followed Charles VIII ; 
they were soldiers and not architects. They may have 
admired the works of Arnolfo and his successors, but 
they would hardly bear away with them any ideas which 
might lead to the introduction of the new style into 
France, whereas the teaching of the New Humanism was 
in the air, and its favourite theory of life, crystallised in 
the refrain of Lorenzo’s carnival song ‘ Di doman non c’ é 
certezza, would appeal to them strongly as men and 
romantic adventurers. After a time, when their own 
country grew prosperous, their memories of the south, 
and of the life they had lived there, prompted them to 
build for themselves dwellings in which such a life could 
best be enjoyed. Thus the firstfruits of Renaissance 
architecture in France were not churches and monasteries, 
but homes of luxury and ease. 

While the new style was knocking at the doors, the 
genius of Gothic collected its strength for a final effort; 
and, though it failed to arrest the triumph of its rival, it 
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succeeded in modifying the character of Renaissance 
design. In Chambord, in Chenonceaux, and in the drawings 
of Gaillon, the Gothic touch is manifest; moreover, it 
exhibited enough vitality to inspire the design of the 
church and monastery of Brou, and the beautiful chapel 
at Amboise, built by Charles VIII for Anne of Brittany, 
which certainly give no token of a moribund style. 
Charles began the restorations at Amboise in 1492; they 
were interrupted by the Italian expedition; and on his 
return he doubtless set to work upon them the Italian 
artificers he had brought back. Mr Blomfield, Mr Simpson, 
and Mr Ward discuss fully the question of the share of 
the Italians in the earlier French buildings ; and they all 
refer to the strongly ‘national’ note which sounds in the 
verdicts of so many of the French writers on art. These 
evidently do not adhere to the salutary maxim that ‘ Art 
has no frontiers.’ One of the chief of them, M. Palustre, 
whose work on the architecture of the French Renaissance, 
unhappily left unfinished through death, is a monument 
of industry and research, writes as follows : 


‘En vain quelques-uns d’entre eux, comme Serlio par exemple, 
s’évertuaient-ils 4 présenter des projets ; on ne leur permettait 
jamais de passer a l’exécution. La place que Fra Giocondo, 
le Primatice et tant d’autres occupaient indfiiment dans 
Vhistoire a été victorieusement rendu a des maitres frangais. 
Sur ce point il n’y a plus, et il ne saurait plus y avoir, de 
dissentiments aujourd’hui.’ (‘L’Architecture,’ etc., p. 138.) 


The share attributed to the Italians at the time when 
M. Palustre wrote may have been excessive, and he may 
have had reason for his protest ; but to those who have 
studied the leading examples of fifteenth century French 
architecture and the documents relating to the details of 
their construction, it will be evident that he has overshot 
the mark and advanced a counterclaim no better founded. 
The writers of the books under review, one and all, 
disagree with him. Mr Blomfield makes short work of 
his laudation of the early master-builders, his elevation 
of them to the status of architect, and his exaggerated 
estimate of Gilles le Breton, of the Chambiges, and of 
Pierre Nepveu, the surveyor of contracts, not the 
architect, at Chambord. Serlio, whom M. Palustre 
singles out for disparagement, is generally credited with 
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the design of Ancy-le-Franc; and Mr Blomfield holds 
that no Frenchman at the time could have prepared this 
refined design, with its obvious reminiscence of Bramante. 
Mr Simpson also points out that the fragments of the 
Chateau de Gaillon—now in the Ecole des Beaux Arts— 
the old Hétel de Ville at Orleans, the Hotel de Ville at 
Beaugency, and the Fontaine de Beune at Tours, are 
too strongly Italian in sentiment to have been designed 
and executed by workmen who were not either Italians 
themselves or under Italian instruction. Yet, in face 
of the incontestable ‘ Italianism’ of the decoration of the 
gate of Gaillon, M. Vachon, a follower of Palustre, can 
persuade himself, in his ‘La Renaissance francaise,’ that 
‘ Gaillon est essentiellement et exclusivement une création 
de maitres macons-tailleurs de pierre francais.’ 

It must be admitted that the group of Italians brought 
northward by Charles VIII were not artists of a very high 
order. The best of them was Guido Mazzoni of Modena, 
known as I] Modanino or I Paganino, and identified as 
the ‘Master Pageny’ who furnished a design for the 
tomb of Henry VII at Westminster. He made at St 
Denis the tomb of Charles VIII, which was destroyed at 
the Revolution; and in the Abbey at Fécamp there is a 
group in coloured terra-cotta strongly resembling his 
‘Mortorio’ subjects at Bologna and Modena. He also 
made medallions of the Emperors at Gaillon. Fra Giocon- 
do of Verona, according to Vasari, was employed by 
Louis XII on divers works. There is an unsupported 
legend that he designed the bridge of Nétre-Dame ; and 
Geymiiller has recently brought to light a number of 
plans by him which suggest that he inspired, if he did 
not draw, the designs of many of the chateaux of 
Touraine. Domenico di Cortona, known as Il Boccador, 
was introduced by Charles VIII; but nothing is known of 
him till the reign of Francis I, when he made the plan of 
the old Hétel de Ville at Paris and the model of Chambord. 
Vachon, in his ‘ Renaissance francaise,’ assigns the Hétel 
de Ville to Pierre Chambiges, and states, without 
confirmation, that the model of Chambord—which was 
last seen in the seventeenth century—had no resemblance 
to the present structure. Girolamo da Fiesole was a 
sculptor of some merit who worked with Michel Colombe, 
the chief of the French school. Besides these there came 
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to Tours from Tuscany about 1500 a family named Giusti, 
who subsequently appear as ‘les Justes, and are treated 
by many writers as if they were real Frenchmen. They 
were decorators in relief, mostly in the Neo-Classic style, 
and did some of the stucco modelling at Fontainebleau. 
To Jean Juste are attributed the tomb of Thomas James 
in the Cathedral at Dol, and the beautiful monument to 
the children of Charles VIII in the Cathedral at Tours 
(1506), which, however, is given by Palustre to Michel 
Colombe and Girolamo da Fiesole. 

René of Anjou, titular King of Naples and Count of 
Provence, maladroit as he may have been as a ruler, 
aided effectively the Renaissance movement in France, and 
exercised an influence too important to be ignored. It is 
strange that an accomplished historian like Mr Blomfield 
should have passed him by unnoticed. Provence in his 
day was virtually an outpost of Italy towards France ; 
and the persistence of Classic spirit in the architecture of 
many of its churches—notably in the Cathedral of Aix, 
with its fluted columns and Corinthian capitals—is as 
marked as in many contemporary churches in Rome. 
René invited to his court Francesco Laurana, who 
decorated the chapel of St Lazare in the old Cathedral at 
Marseilles, probably the earliest Renaissance work in 
France, and made the tomb of Charles of Maine, who died 
in 1472, in the Cathedral at Le Mans. The retable in St 
Didier at Avignon, generally ascribed to Laurana, Mr 
Blomfield declines to accept as his. 

The later band of Italians who were employed by 
Francis I were greatly superior to the earlier, and the 
effects of their activity are unmistakable. I] Rosso was 
taught by Andrea del Sarto, and was made director of the 
decorations in stucco and painting at Fontainebleau. 
Primaticcio was the assistant of Giulio Romano in the 
decoration of the Palazzo del Té at Mantua. He was a 
man of great talent and versatility, and for many years 
had an important part in the development of the arts in 
France. Serlio was the pupil and literary executor of 
Baldassare Peruzzi, one of the greatest architects of the 
age and a fine painter. It should be remarked that, of 
these, Serlio was the only one who possessed an architect’s 
training ; yet their combined influence affected architecture 
more than any of the arts. 
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It was not, however, until the memorable expedition 
of Francis I in 1515 that Italian influences made themselves 
fully felt in France. The King found that in Italy the 
triumph of the Renaissance in art was practically unchal- 
lenged ; indeed, since the journey of Brunelleschi to Rome 
in 1403, the Classic tradition had carried all before it, and 
it was the work of his followers which inspired the French 
movement. But some thirty years prior to 1515 an epoch- 
making event had happened in the publication of the ‘ De 
Re Atdificatoria’ of Alberti, and of the ‘De Architectura’ 
of Vitruvius, by which the work of the builder was enor- 
mously simplified. It has been held by some that Neo- 
Classic architecture was adversely affected by the second 
of these works, especially since the short cuts, made 
possible by the plans and drawings of ancient buildings 
given by Vitruvius, tempted the architect to neglect the 
study and measurement of the buildings themselves. 
Since, however, the drawings of Vitruvius were truthful 
renderings of the antique, the mischief could not have 
been very serious. It was a different matter at the end 
of the sixteenth century, when the architectural writers 
who came after Palladio filled their text-books with 
arbitrary perversions of scale and dimensions, and with 
their own renderings of the orders, thus forcing on 
design a rigid system which in many cases worked with 
untoward effect. It was unfortunate for England that 
our architecture only felt the full influence of the 
Renaissance after these forces of deterioration had begun 
to work. The stock from which our growth took life 
had been cut back and trained into overdue exactitude; 
and it was only because our early efforts were nurtured 
by a genius so subtle as that of Inigo Jones, that the 
fruit of our Renaissance grew to such fair maturity. 

The development of French Renaissance architecture 
was nourished by a purer stream of inspiration, and 
shows throughout an orderly growth, fostered by the 
increasing skill and knowledge of its professors. It is 
to be remarked that, as in sculpture, the architectural 
decadence, when it set in, was due to Jesuit influence. 
The austere dignity of Donatello and Mino, and of the 
sculptors of Chartres and Amiens, had little affinity with 
the art which the Jesuits called to their assistance in 
order to win back to obedience the unlettered multitude ; 
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and Bernini and his followers were at hand to supply 
saints and martyrs, living as far as contortions could 
animate them. In like manner the correctness of 
Lemercier and Mansart was too cold and unstimulating 
a setting for the congregations whom the Jesuit preachers 
attracted ; and the result of Jesuit ascendency over Anne 
of Austria is-seen in the garish vulgarity of decoration 
applied to many French churches of the period, structures 
themselves designed on lines of grace and harmony. 

As in England, the first infusion of the new spirit 
produced an intermediate group of domestic buildings, 
the chateaux of Touraine and the fle de France corre- 
sponding with our Tudor and Elizabethan manor-houses. 
The French constructors possessed one source of inspira- 
tion denied to the English, i.e. the Gallo-Roman remains 
of the southern and central provinces; but they seem to 
have been insensible to their promptings until the Revival 
of letters had awakened an enthusiasm for antiquity. 
They were disregarded until the Humanist had spoken ; 
and, when once the movement began, architecture 
probably imbibed its Classic characteristics as much from 
Nimes, Orange and Vienne as from the teaching of Fra 
Giocondo and Il Boccador. There was at first little 
change in construction; a variation of ornament alone 
proclaimed the advent of the new style, as in St Pierre at 
Caen, the Archbishop’s palace at Sens, the Bureau des 
Finances at Rouen, and the choir-screen at Chartres. 
The unravelling of the processes whereby Gothic was 
superseded by Renaissance construction, and the tracing 
of the steps by which the fascinating haphazard style of 
the age of Francis I advanced to the stately and systematic 
methods of Lemercier and Mansart, are obvious subjects 
for treatment by the historian of architecture, and they 
are admirably discussed by Mr Blomfield; but none of 
the works under notice lays sufficient stress on the fact 
that the teaching of Palladio and Vignola, which was so 
widely diffused and exercised such powerful influence on 
the development of the new style, referred to architecture 
already in decadence, and that with every repetition 
of a design there was a tendency to depart still farther 
from the original model. The later Roman constructors 
made free use of the vault, thus largely superseding 
the column, which was retained as a decorative adjunct, 
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sinking finally to the useless pilaster, in which form it 
found favour with the earlier builders of the Revival. 

The sources of French Renaissance architecture 
gathered strange and uncongenial accretions after they 
first issued from the clear and unsophisticated spring of 
Hellenic art. After they passed northward the logical 
bent of the French mind, with its love of symmetry and 
exactness, directed them naturally into channels which 
led to the predominance of academic uniformity; and 
the diffusion of the dicta of Vitruvius and Palladio in the 
sixteenth century tended still farther to stereotype the 
subsequent productions of the architect. Men no longer 
went to Rome, as did De Orme and Bullant, to measure 
columns and architraves, but turned for information to 
the nearest text-book. Fervently as Mr Blomfield admires 
the great period of the seventeenth century, he is con- 
strained to admit that French architecture was doomed 
to submit to an academic standard of design. 


‘To De Brosse and his contemporaries, Vignola’s use of the 
orders was far more important than the authentic remains of 
the orders themselves. The tradition of research seems to 
have been lost in the closing years of the sixteenth century ; 
and, when French architects were brought face to face with 
important problems of design, it was less trouble to find out 
how these matters were handled by the competent Italian 
architects of the time, than to work laboriously back to the 
original sources. By the end of the sixteenth century Italian 
art was so complete and systematic that the short cut was 
inevitable. Vignola and Palladio had done for architecture 
what the Caracci were doing for painting at Bologna. 
Systems and canons of design were henceforward to be para- 
mount over the imagination, and the caprice and spontaneity 
of earlier art were doomed’ (ii, 18, 19). 


The part which Serlio and the other Italians took in 
actual construction is a matter of little importance and 
quite out of proportion to the heated controversy which 
its discussion has provoked amongst French writers. 
Enough has been said already to demonstrate how 
manifest are the signs of the Italian spirit and teaching 
in the architecture of France; and it is almost certain that 
the early growth of this spirit was nourished by Serlio’s 
writings and dicta more effectively than by his professional 
activity. One sign of his sojourn at Fontainebleau may 
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be found in the superiority of the design of the works 
carried out there in the later years of Francis I over that 
of the earlier period, the chapel of St Saturnin, the ball- 
room and the Aile de la Belle Cheminée being by far the 
best. That Serlio was a force to be reckoned with is 
shown by the tribute of praise paid him by De Orme. 


‘It is he who first gave the French, by his books and draw- 
ings, the knowledge of ancient buildings and of several very 
good inventions, being a worthy man as I knew him and of a 
very good spirit to publish and give of his own good will 
what he had measured, seen and taken from the works of 
antiquity.’ 


Serlio was probably the most learned architect then 
living ; and to his intimate knowledge of the Classic and 
Renaissance styles he had added an extensive study of the 
allied arts of sculpture and decoration. If his work at 
Fontainebleau, standing in juxtaposition to the decoration 
of Il Rosso and Primaticcio, does not reveal architecture 
exactly in its due relation of predominance over decora- 
tion, it takes a long step in that direction; and it is 
permissible to point out this combination as one of the 
causes of the fine feeling for unity and completeness in 
the execution of a great work which characterises the 
French masters. However gifted a man might be as 
architect, sculptor or decorator, the French intellect soon 
perceived that the artist who could visualise the triumph 
of his own effort, not standing alone but in perfect 
harmony with that of his associates, would stand on a far 
higher level. 

Francis I was unquestionably a man of magnificent 
ideas and actively receptive of Italian influence. On his 
return from captivity he took up building in earnest. 
The nobles followed suit, and set about the reconstruction 
of their dwellings on entirely new lines, perceiving that 
the use of artillery had rendered their castles useless as 
warlike defences, and that they ought now to build 
rather for comfort and convenience. In 1528 Francis I 
began work at Fontainebleau, and collected a band of 
artificers of all sorts, keeping in his own hands the 
nominal control. At first the workmen were Frenchmen, 
supplemented by a few Flemings, working without any 
coherent plan; but in 1531 Il Rosso, bringing with him 
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some of his townsmen as assistants, arrived from Florence, 
and took in hand the decoration, which was the Italian’s 
familiar ground. The stucco reliefs, which still survive 
in the gallery of Francis I and on the King’s staircase, 
are extraordinarily fine, full of the vital grace and 
spontaneity of Florentine teaching, and quite beyond the 
powers of any Frenchman then living. In 1541 Primaticcio 
followed and, upon the premature death of Il Rosso by 
poison, became chief director. He summoned several 
other Bolognese to his side and, according to Vasari, 
destroyed much of his predecessor’s decoration and 
renewed it with his own hand. 

In 1548 Philibert De l'Orme became chief; and from 
this date the reign of the architect may be said to begin. 
Francis had reserved a voice in the planning and con- 
struction of the earlier chateaux. Fontainebleau, Blois, 
Chambord, Madrid (destroyed at the Revolution), and St 
Germain contain many features which reveal the hand 
of the amateur; and it was not till De l’Orme, Bullant, 
Jean Goujon and Lescot arose that French architecture 
began to show in itself the potentiality of the triumphs 
of the seventeenth century. The completion of Azay- 
le-Rideau in 1527 marks the end of chateau-building in 
the Loire valley and the withdrawal of the court to Paris, 
for in the same year Francis began the chateau of Madrid 
in the Bois de Boulogne. The designer is unknown. The 
coloured decoration was done by Girolamo della Robbia ; 
and the delicate friezes and medallions around the 
windows, which appear in Du Cerceau’s drawing, were 
probably wrought by some Italian carver who accom- 
panied him. There is little ground for the view advanced 
by Mr Ward that Girolamo also drew the plan. Mr . 
Ward is of opinion that the early French buildings are 
chiefly inspired by the architecture of Lombardy; that ~ 
they owe little to Roman or Florentine sources, and 
much to buildings like the Cathedral at Como, the 
Palazzo Correr Spinelli at Venice, the Miracoli church 
at Brescia, and the Certosa. This proposition is quite 
worth consideration; but it is less easy to follow him 
when he goes on to say that these Italian ‘sources’ are 
strongly modified by Gothic traditions. Where is the 
Gothic inspiration in the buildings he singles out—with 
the possible exception of the Cathedral at Como—with 
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every flat space on them covered with griffins, cornu- 
copias, dolphins, putii, musical instruments and swags 
of fruit and flowers ? 

Mr Blomfield maintains that in the earlier chateaux— 
in Chenonceaux and in Azay-le-Rideau, built by rich 
bankers, as well as in the royal edifices—the hand of the 
architect is nowhere visible. This may be so, but it is 
hard to see how a vast and complicated structure such as 
Chambord could have been erected without a carefully 
drawn plan. He goes on to say that there is none of the 
thought, none of the understanding, which differentiates 
the trained artist from the master-mason. Many skilful 
builders were active at this time—Roullant le Roux at 
Rouen, the Chambiges, Senault, Viart and Pierre Fain 
in secular buildings; and also such church-builders as 
Nicholas Bachelier of Toulouse, Hector Sohier of Caen, 
and Hugues Sambin of Dijon, the last-named being also 
a sculptor of distinction. The great chateaux of the 
Loire, which are essentially the work of master-masons, 
have for various reasons gained an immense popularity 
with the travelling public, and are rated by them as 
the fine flower of French architecture. We may give 
Mr Blomfield’s verdict on their claims in his own words. 


‘The results [of this lack of training] are seen in the uncer- 
tainty and caprice of their work, in the absence of any ruling 
principle of architecture such as could convert this chaos of 
details into organic design. Nor can historical associations have 
any bearing whatever on this criticism of architecture. The 
charm of detail, the wealth of associations, their very placing 
on the banks of the most beautiful river in Europe, have 
made the chateaux of the Loire famous throughout the world, 
have indeed made them appear to some to be the last word 
of the French Renaissance. That is a dangerous delusion, 
because at the root of it lies a fatal misconception of archi- 
tecture. A cool and critical study of these buildings will 
show that they are not the last word of a consummate art, 
but the half-articulate efforts of beginners striving to express 
themselves in unfamiliar language’ (i, 39). 


_ The death of Francis I (1547) corresponds generally 
with an important crisis in the development of French 
architecture. The earliest examples of the new school, 
which may be ascribed to the design or to the teaching 
of the Italians introduced by Charles VIII, have been 
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classified as of the school of Amboise; and a source has 
been found for them in the Lombard style. The school 
of Fontainebleau, which sprang up after the return of 
Francis from Italy, shows the more mature and virile 
spirit of Michelozzo and the Sangalli, whose work must 
have influenced the Italians whom Francis had brought 
in. The history of French architecture during the reign 
of Henry II is chiefly concerned with the emergence of 
Philibert De Orme; and a glance at any one of his plans 
will show how completely the art had moved away from 
the models inspired by the graceful trivialities of Amadeo 
and Rodari, towards the stateliness and gravity of the 
great Florentines. Henry built on a more limited scale 
than his father,, who had drained the treasury for his 
chateaus and hunting-lodges; and De l‘Orme was chiefly 
engaged in reorganising the royal finances and adminis- 
tration. His first important buildings were the chateau 
of Meudon for the Cardinal of Lorraine, and St Maur des 
Fosses for the Cardinal du Bellay, both of which have 
perished. His great opportunity came in 1548, when he 
was entrusted by Diane de Poitiers with the erection of 
the Chateau d’Anet, of which enough remains to show 
his excellence as a master of building science. 

The death of Henry II in 1559 was disastrous to De 
YOrme on account of the consequent exaltation of 
Catherine dei Medici. In Henry’s lifetime, subjected to 
insult and neglect by the party of Diane, she had been 
forced to keepin the background. Now, as Queen-Mother, 
she dominated the scene; and one of her first acts, 
whether due to a resolve to assert herself or to a pre- 
dilection for one of her own countrymen, was to dismiss 
De l’Orme and put Primaticcio in his place; but she still 
held De l’'Orme responsible for certain work which had 
- been begun in the Louvre. Mr Blomfield’s references to 
this episode are puzzling. He writes first that De Orme 
was sent away before the King’s funeral, and next that, 
immediately after Henry was buried, Catherine com- 
missioned De l’Orme to design an extensive scheme of 
alterations to Chenonceaux, which she had forcibly taken 
from Diane in exchange for Chaumont. Other authorities 
are also at odds with regard to this point ; for, according 
to Chevallier, the galleries at Chenonceaux were not built 
till 1570, while Mr Simpson writes that Catherine caused 
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them to be built after De l'Orme’s plan in 1560, and Mr 
Ward that Diane built them in 1557. However this may 
be, De l’Orme’s supersession was bound to have an adverse 
effect on royal architecture; but his enforced idleness 
was not an unmixed evil, as it enabled him to give to the 
world his two books, ‘Premier Tome de |l’Architecture’ 
(1567) and ‘ Nouvelles Inventions pour bien bastir et a 
petits Fraiz’ (1561). 

Catherine probably soon discovered Primaticcio’s 
defects as an architect; for, when she decided to build 
her villa on the tile-yard of La Sablonnicre, she recalled 
De l’Orme, who drew a complete plan of the Tuileries, 
little of which he lived to carry out. It is certain that 
Inigo Jones must have seen this design before he drew 
his own for Whitehall. De l’'Orme occupied in France a 
position equivalent to that of Inigo Jones in England; and, 
as with Inigo, his achievements were small in proportion 
to his talents—just the remains of Anet, the bridge and 
gallery at Chenonceaux, a gallery in the Rue Juiverie at 
Lyons, the tomb of Francis I at St Denis, and the Porte 
Chapelle at Compiégne. He seems to have been a man 
of rigid probity in a corrupt age; he had no mercy for 
dishonest underlings—as were many of the master- 
builders, extolled as a class by modern French writers— 
or for slovenly work. In his plan of the Tuileries he 
was the first Frenchman to set out a palace on the grand 
scale. His design dazzles at first sight; but examination 
shows that it loses by over-elaboration of detail, and 
lacks the necessary breadth of treatment. 

Of the contemporaries and successors of De l’Orme a 
few must be noticed. Jean Bullant probably began as a 
master-builder; but, being a born artist, he naturally 
emerged from the mass and now holds a high place 
amongst the early men. Like De lOrme, he visited 
Italy—when, is not known—and in 1557 did some work 
for Henry II at St Germain; but his great patron was the 
Constable de Montmorency, for whom Goujon and Palissy 
were also working on the chateau of Ecouen. Bullant’s 
work here is of unequal merit. It has been suggested that 
some of it may have been carried out by Goujon. The 
inner portals of the great court are good ; and in one of 
them Bullant has made use of the colossal Order, the first 
instance in France. In the niches stood the ‘Slaves’ by 
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Michelangelo, which are now in the Louvre. About 1547 
Bullant was put in charge of Chantilly, where he built the 
Chatelet, an interesting building, but marred by neglect 
of the elementary rules of classical composition. Through 
all his work there appears the fine original conception of 
the design, but this he would too often throw aside, 
sacrificing it to his longing to carry out some experiment 
which meantime may have suggested itself. 

Bullant was probably self-educated—on one occasion 
he laments his lack of scholarship—and like De l'Orme 
he occupied his seasons of unemployment by writing 
treatises on his art, the most important of which was 
one on the Five Orders, based on Vitruvius. It is possible 
that this spell of book-work may have tended to sophis- 
ticate his natural genius, which is incontestable. Both 
at Ecouen and at Chantilly the ‘Orders’ are too much 
en évidence; and he uses them with all the delight of a 
child over a new toy. His Gothic training still held him 
in construction ; but, whenever he found an opportunity, 
he made use of the designs he had copied in Italy for 
decorating his mouldings and friezes. The secret of 
Bullant’s success lay in the truth and steadiness of his eye 
in setting out his scheme. His primary intention bore 
within it the potentiality of symmetrical realisation ; and, 
whatever freedom he might give to his eccentricities 
subsequently, they were never able entirely to ruin the 
result. Bullant’s influence was not uniformly beneficial ; 
its effect on De Cerceau's design for the Grande Galerie 
of the Louvre was manifestly deleterious. 

Pierre Lescot is commonly recognised as the first of 
the architects who worked upon the great palace of the 
Louvre as we know it; but his association with Jean 
Goujon was so close throughout his life that it is difficult 
to credit him with the exclusive authorship of any work 
assigned to him. Nothing is known of Lescot’s training. 
He was the son of a high official, a persona grata at Court, 
and a friend of Ronsard. There was little friendship 
between him and De l’Orme, a saturnine, unsociable man 
and one ill-regarded by the clerics from his devotion to 
Humanists. Some writers are disposed to assign to 
Goujon a major part of the designs passing as Lescot’s. 
This is a repetition of the rumour about Goujon and 
Bullant at Ecouen ; but, if Goujon had really been respon- 
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sible for so much of the architecture of the. period, it 
seems strange that he should have come down to 
posterity only as a sculptor. The rood-loft at St Germain 
l'Auxerrois: (now destroyed) and the Fontaine des 
Innocents (since reconstructed) were the first conjoint 
works of Lescot and Goujon. Just before he died, 
Francis I commissioned Lescot to remodel the Louvre, 
which at that time was an irregular and inconvenient 
medieval fortress. At this time Serlio published his 
‘Perspective’ and Philander his ‘ Vitruvius’; and the 
plans which Lescot sent in give evidence of the increased 
interest in the principles of architecture, suggested by 
the issue of these books. The attraction of Lescot’s 
building is enhanced by Goujon’s sculpture and by the 
delicate surface ornamentation, which—according to Mr 
Blomfield, who does not love Lescot—may have been 
borrowed from a plan submitted by Serlio. Lescot’s 
work comprises the south-west angle of the court of the 
Louvre and the angle Pavillon on the quay westward of 
the Pont des Arts. It is undoubtedly learned and grace- 
ful, and, if it falters occasionally, it falters because 
Lescot was greater as a decorator than as a constructor. 
He died in 1578. 

Between the death of Francis I and the religious wars 
architecture showed a finer sense of proportion and a 
more systematic grouping of masses. Architects now 
built like men who had been trained, and not like masons 
working with no definite plan before them. A certain 
coldness and artificiality supervened, provoking occasion- 
ally regrets for the picturesque buoyancy of the mason’s 
work, which, while offending against the later canons, 
generally avoided solecism by its spontaneity and freedom. 
For the vast buildings which were to follow, the new 
tendency was no doubt a salutary one. Architecture and 
all the other arts fell on evil days soon after Catharine 
dei Medici gained ascendency. War, pillage and massacre 
drove society back towards anarchy ; the loss, especially to 
the nobility, was enormous; much land changed hands; 
and building came to a standstill until the accession of 
Henry IV gave the land comparative peace. It was fortu- 
nate for France that Henry’s efforts made for the restora- 
tion of the glory and prosperity of the country, rather than 
for his own personal gratification. The men whom the 
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King gathered round him for his first great architectural 
work, the completion of the Louvre, were strongly 
affected by the spirit of formalism ‘then rife—that 
passionate striving after superficial perfection which 
influenced French literature as well as art, and has 
produced, in another field, the stiff mannerisms of the 
novelist and the longueur's of the Alexandrine dramatists, 
men dominated by the dicta of Malherbe and Boileau, 
Balzac and Voiture. 

The result of this thorough penetration of Neo-Classic 
ideas was a supersession of Gothic much more complete 
than that which ensued with us. Unlike England, France 
was insusceptible to a Gothic revival, and felt nothing of 
the English prejudice against the Neo-Classic as something 
irreligious and almost indecent in a Christian church ; 
nothing of the predilection for a particular style of 
architecture on moral grounds, or for religious symbolism 
lying hid in every detail. The Classic tradition was as 
popular with the Jesuits as it was with the Humanists ; 
indeed, Jesuit activity is a most interesting episode in 
the history of French architecture. Few churches were 
built during the sixteenth century; and at its close the 
medieval tradition was almost extinct. Contemporary 
building was emphatically secular and domestic, and was 
carried out on Neo-Classic lines. At Rome, St Peter’s was 
nearing completion; and the great church of the Gesu 
was being finished by Giacomo della Porta after Vignola’s 
death. When the Jesuits came back to France in 1604, 
after a ten years’ banishment, they found a great lack of 
buildings to serve as class-rooms for the pupils whom, as 
the regenerators of religious education, they hoped to 
collect, and of churches and chapels as well. The Gest at 
Rome was taken as the model of their churches; and 
Ktienne Martellange of Lyons was the architect to whom 
the greater part of their construction was assigned. The 
Lycées at Poitiers and Rouen and the churches of St 
Pierre at Nevers, by Martellange, and of St Paul and 
St Louis at Paris, by Derand, are interesting works. 

The Jesuits, representing the counter-Reformation, 
were naturally inclined, in decoration as well as in con- 
struction, towards the post-Tridentine style; and their 
work generally would have been better had they not 
looked so exclusively to the Gest for inspiration, and 
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thus stereotyped their structures after a pattern which 
no healthy taste can ever commend. No doubt the Gesit 
suffers chiefly from the tawdry vulgarity of its decoration 
—modified, it must be admitted, in most of the Jesuit 
churches of France; and, if its critics investigated 
beneath the surface, they might find that, as an example 
of classic design, it is not without merit. The finest 
Jesuit work in Paris is the front which Solomon de 
Brosse added to St Gervais and the lower part of the 
fagade of St Paul and St Louis. Lemercier was also 
employed by the Jesuits; and, in his masterly survey of 
this architect's work, Mr Blomfield draws a parallel 
between the Jesuit movement in France and the Laudian 
revival in England, pointing out that Laud, a man of 
narrow views and incapable of realising the tendency of 
the movement he had stimulated, favoured in archi- 
tecture a reversion to the moribund English Gothic, 
while Richelieu, who recognised the potentialities of the 
Jesuit organisation, urged the adoption of the Neo-Classic 
style as representing the religious sentiment of the age, 
and as offering the most appropriate stage for the exhi- 
bition of the pageantry necessary to encourage the 
religious enthusiasm of the populace. 

Henry IV began his building with the Louvre, and 
carried out the Grande Galerie extending from the 
Pavillon des Lesdiguiéres to the Pavillon de Flore at 
the western extremity, thus connecting the Louvre with 
the Tuileries. The plans were probably drawn by 
Jacques Androuet de Cerceau, but the whole of this 
work was swept away to make room for the building 
erected by Lefuel for Napoleon III. Additions were made 
also to St Germain, Blois and Fontainebleau, but the 
great work of Henry’s reign was the construction of the 
Luxembourg from the design of Solomon de Brosse, who 
also built the Salle of the Palais de Justice at Rennes. 
With the return of peace the building of country-houses 
revived ; and some of the most charming and home-like 
in all France belong to this period. Maisons, Rougemont, 
Beaumesnil, Balleroy Cany, Pontz and Tanlay may be 
noted; but all other projects seem commonplace when 
compared with the vast scheme of Richelieu for the 
erection of his gigantic house, and the new town of 
Richelieu, the first recorded instance of modern town- 
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planning. The town survives, a sleepy little place, near 
Chinon; and the memory of the palace is preserved by a 
few fragments of masonry. 

Mr Blomfield is of opinion that all was well with the 
course of French architecture after once the Neo-Classic 
style was fairly launched, and that it gained strength 
with every generation, showing itself ready for the 
fulfilment of any task that might be demanded of it. 
It has been already noted that he can see little merit 
in the undisciplined structure of the early chateaus ; 
he seems to find nothing repellent in the cold and 
dreary monotony which to the unlearned eye not 
unfrequently characterises later fabrics, even those 
designed with ‘all subtleties of proportion and the 
vital qualities of scale.’ It is right, no doubt, that he 
should view things thus; with the artist the claims of 
his art are paramount; but it must be remembered 
that the charm of a building depends on many con- 
siderations other than the harmonious manipulation of 
the orders. The succession of eminent men, whose 
leader Mr Blomfield finds in Francois Mansart, prose- 
cuted their art from stage to stage, envisaging beauty 
as the latest outcome of some fresh combination of 
lines and masses; but they seemed sometimes to forget 
that, the further these emanations of their drawing- 
boards were removed from the spontaneity or capricious- 
ness of the Revival, the more completely they lost the 
alluring charm which, like that of unfettered graceful 
youth, hangs about the earlier buildings of the sixteenth 
century. Their paramount aim was unity of effect, an 
aim often attained with triumphant success; but in the 
course of time continuous repetition staled the combina- 
tion of details, and the efforts towards development on 
legitimate lines too often resulted in nothing better 
than an accession of monotony, accompanied by loss of 
proportion and degradation of decorative ornament. 

The year 1665 lies just beyond Mr Blomfield’s purview. 
To Englishmen a special interest attaches to it as the 
year in which Christopher Wren made his momentous 
journey to Paris and wrote how 
‘Mons. Abbé Charles introduced me to the acquaintance of 
Bernini, who showed me his design for the Louvre... 
Bernini’s design for the Louvre I would have given my skin 
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for; but the old reserved Italian gave me but a few minutes’ 
view. (‘Parentalia,’ p. 261) 


Wren must have seen the facade of the Jesuit church of 
St Paul and St Louis and the domes of the Sorbonne and 
of Val de Grace. These were the first domes he could 
have seen; and later, when he designed his own mighty 
work at St Paul’s, he doubtless drew upon the experience 
he had gathered in Paris. If he had not gone thither as 
a disciple he would not have written (ib. 262) : 


‘I have busied myself in surveying the most esteemed 
Fabricks of Paris and the Country round. The Louvre for 
a while was my daily object, where no less than a thousand 
hands are constantly employ’d in the Works, some in laying 
mighty Foundations, some in raising the Stories, Columns, 
Entablements, etc., with vast stones by great and useful 
Engines; others in Carving, Inlaying of Marbles, Plaistering, 
Painting, Gilding, etc., which altogether made a school of 
architecture the best, probably, of this day in Europe.’ 


After Wren’s departure the Rococo spirit began to 
prevail; and its excess had provoked a reaction even 


before the Revolution broke out and cast everything 
into the melting-pot. Timoleon as well as Brutus came 
in for a share of recognition as a patron of liberty; and 
Greek emblems were mixed with those of Rome in 
designs drawn during the Directoire and the early 
Empire. The Madeleine, the Panthéon and St Sulpice 
were begun before 1789, and were finished by Napoleon, 
who erected the Bourse, the most important building of 
the period. But Greek detail found no permanent place 
in French architecture; in decoration it was readily 
adopted, together with Etruscan and Pompeian; and 
Egyptian was added after Napoleon’s attempt to establish 
French power on the Nile. Canova’s influence is also to 
be recognised ; and whatever may be the failings of the 
Empire style, it was a vast improvement on the Rococo 


which it superseded. 
W. G. Waters. 
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Art. 8—JOSEPH CONRAD AND SEA FICTION. 


Works by Joseph Conrad. Almayer’s Folly (1895), An 
Outcast. of the Islands (1896), Tales of Unrest (1898) ; 
Fisher Unwin. The Nigger of the ‘ Narcissus’ (1897), 
Typhoon and other Stories (1903); Heinemann. Lord 
Jim (1900), Youth and other Stories (1902); Blackwood. 
Nostromo (1904); Harper. The Mirror of the Sea (1906), 
The Secret Agent (1907), A Set of Six (1911), Under 
Western Eyes (1911); Methuen. Some Reminiscences 
(1912); Nash. ; 


In families which possess what is called a strong family 
feeling, when Miss Jones has married young Brown, and 
indisputably is Mrs Brown, she still remains in the 
Browns’ eyes a Jones. Let her fail to toe the Brown 
family line, let her show in any way a mind or will of her 
own, and instantly we are reminded: ‘Ah, but she’s a 
Jones, you know—a regular Jones! That's just like the 
Joneses.’ She is never admitted to be a real Brown until, 
poor thing, she is dead and buried in the Brown family 
vault. Yet she lives with the Browns; she adopts their 
life and interests; she bears children who are Browns; 
her blood, in the next generation, is Brown blood ; and for 
all essential purposes she is a Brown. From the point of 
view of the future, she is more a Brown than the Browns 
who die without issue. At times she may even dare to be 
her own self; and then it is, curiously enough, that the 
Browns are most apt to dub her a Jones. 

Quite on all fours with the Browns’ attitude towards 
young Mrs Brown, born Jones, is the line of criticism which 
seizes on Joseph Conrad’s foreign birth, and proceeds, on 
that ground, to account for the outstanding qualities of 
his work. Grant that he is of Polish parentage, not 
unliterary nor unacquainted with English, for his father 
translated a good deal of Shakespeare into the Polish 
language. Grant that his early recollections are of the 
wide Black Lands, of Russian domination, and of exile; 
hence, no doubt, his bitterly ironic treatment of Russia, 
her revolutionaries as well as her bureaucrats, and of 
political police in general. Grant that he thinks in two 
or three languages, as who does not after living in two 
or three countries? Grant that he has never mastered 
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the pronunciation of English, though he has mastered 
its resources and its idiom and has even written won- 
derful new tunes for the old fiddle. By all those faets 
of origin his work is of course tinged, but it is not there. 
by accounted for or explained. It is not Polish work, 
laboriously done in English. A much better, though still 
not an adequate explanation of it might be found in 
Conrad’s seamanship. Behind his psychological windings 
and subtleties, behind his brooding impressionism and 
keen realism, one comes almost always upon the strong 
working ideal that belongs to British seafaring tradition. 
When he judges his characters, that is his final test—the 
seaman’s. All his heroic men are seamen or connected 
with the sea; his landsmen he is apt to treat with a 
sailor's curiosity and a sailor's slight contempt, as if they 
may be good or bad, just as happens, but in any case are 
not seamen. 

A Pole by birth, a naturalised Englishman, an author, 
and various other things, Conrad is most of all and at 
heart a seaman, a master mariner, of the British Mer- 
chant Service. And not unnaturally so. The Merchant 
Service had him young. At sea in his teens, first of all in 
French vessels, but soon afterwards in English, he worked 
his way from the forecastle to his master’s ticket and 
command of his ship. After ‘ Almayer’s Folly’ had been 
welcomed by critics as something new in fiction, it was 
still touch-and-go—a matter of coming to terms over the 
purchase of a ship—as to whether he would not return to 
the sea, taking his wife with him in the old sailing-ship 
fashion, when skippers with their families went to sea to 
live on it. In English ships he learnt the spoken language; 
in English ships he learnt life; and in them he stayed 
till his outlook became what it is. As a creative artist, 
it is to England that he has borne works of art. In some 
respects, indeed, and notably in his vivid expression of 
characteristically English sentiments, he is almost more 
English than Englishmen. In ‘The Nigger of the 
“ Narcissus”’ there occurs a splendid description of the 
ship’s run up-Channel before a hard sou’wester : 

‘At night the headlands retreated, the bays advanced into 
one unbroken line of gloom. The lights of the earth mingled 
with the lights of heaven; and above the tossing lanterns of 
a trawling fleet a great lighthouse shone steadily, such as an 
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enormous riding light burning above a vessel of fabulous 
dimensions. Below its steady glow, the coast, stretching 
away straight and black, resembled the high side of an 
indestructible craft riding motionless upon the immortal and 
unresting sea. The dark land lay alone in the midst of the 
waters, like a mighty ship bestarred with vigilant lights—a 
ship carrying the burden of millions of lives—a ship freighted 
with dross and with jewels, with gold and with steel. She 
towered up immense and strong, guarding priceless traditions 
and untold suffering, sheltering glorious memories and base 
forgetfulness, ignoble virtues and splendid transgressions. A 
great ship! For ages had the ocean battered in vain her 
enduring sides; she was there when the world was vaster 
and darker, when the sea was great and mysterious, and 
ready to surrender the prize of fame to audacious men. A 
ship mother of fleets and nations! The great flagship of 
the race; stronger than the storms, and anchored in the 
open sea’ (p. 242). 


Such a description cannot be vamped up or written to 
order, as an exercise of the literary imagination. Its 
patriotism is not the dubious thing which too often goes by 
that name ; nor is it lip-service or cant, but sheer love of a 
country for its own imperfect and homely and glorious 
self—a love existing deep down in numberless hearts, yet 
never spoken better than in that passage where Conrad, 
with unerring instinct, has expressed it in terms of the 
pride and affection that a seaman feels for his ship, be she 
clipper, or ocean greyhound, or a water-thumping old tub. 
I can call to mind nothing in English like it, except the 
two up-Channel verses of ‘Spanish Ladies,’ a song 
moulded into its present form by generations of sailors 
who have known what it is to long for England.* 


‘Then we hove our ship to, with the wind at sou’west, boys, 
We hove our ship to, for to strike soundings clear ; 
We got soundings in ninety-five fathoms, and boldly 
Up the channel of old England our course we did steer. 


The first land we made it was called the Deadman, 

Next, Ram Head off Plymouth, Start, Portland, and Wight, 
We passed by Beachy, by Fairleigh and Dungeness, 

And hove our ship to off the South Foreland light.’ 


* In ‘Sea Songs and Baliads,’ Selected by Christopher Stone (Clarendon 
Press, 1906), there is an excellent version, p. 183, 
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It hurries one’s blood, the prose passage, and rouses 
one’s more intimate, almost physical, love of England, just 
as those verses will do towards the end of a seamen’s sing- 
song. And, if it be objected that the comparison is hardly 
to Conrad’s credit, is it a small thing to do in prose what 
beer, tobacco, song, and good company will not in- 
variably achieve? On the contrary, it is a great feat of 
writing. It would be a great feat of being English, of 
expressing the national spirit, even on the part of an 
Englishman born. 

But the genius of Conrad is not, after all, very 
derivative. It is individual and isolated, rather than the 
result of antecedent tendencies come to a head in him. 
In the biological sense, he is a sport, that is to say, a 
sudden and definite variation from type, the starting- 
point of a new species. He cannot be placed, or 
submerged, after the manner dear to professors of 
literature, in some literary or artistic mainstream. Of 
the two originalities—that which arises from being in 
the forefront, ahead of other people but in their line of 
progress, and that which stands on one side, viewing life 
from a different angle—Conrad’s is distinctly the latter; 
an originality in kind rather than in degree. His only 
literary school is the one which he himself may, or may 
not, found. 

For that reason, his seafaring novels are bound to 
take precedence of the rest, whatever their relative 
merits. ‘Under Western Eyes,’ ‘The Secret Agent,’ and 
such short stories as ‘The Return’ and ‘ The Duel,’ master- 
pieces in their way, might have been published and have 
had their day without materially altering the course of 
subsequent fiction by other writers. Like ‘ Nostromo,’ in 
which the whole seaboard scene of the story was 
invented, they are tours de force of Conrad’s imagina- 
tion. But his seafaring novels are heavily charged 
with his own experience; and experience does tell, even 
in fiction. The Parnassian gods, they too are just; it is 
out of his own life that a writer creates works of enduring 
power, of compelling force. It is life gone out of him; it 
had to be in him first; it had to be lived before it was 
written. In Conrad, the seaman and the novelist are one. 
The older type of sea-novel, at its best, was essentially 
an adventure. Conrad’s is a record of life lived, with 
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the romance of the life as it is. There is much the same 
difference between them as between going to sea for 
pleasure—hardish pleasure, perhaps, but pleasure none 
the less—and going to sea for a living. Conrad has been 
able to change the sea-novel because in the first place he 
has lived it; and he did not cease to be a seaman when 
he became a writer. He has given the novel a reality it 
lacked ; he has, if one may put it so, taken it to sea. 

Hitherto, the sea-novel had lagged behind the land- 
novel in actuality and conviction. It had been, as a rule, 
either a book of adventures or travel with a plot 
rammed into it, or else in all its essentials a land-novel 
simply transferred to a ship and maritime scenery. It 
had depended over-much on the wonders of the deep, on 
the strangeness, to landsmen, of sea-life. It provided a 
spectacle entertaining enough, but it did not bite home. 
One remembers with amusement the efforts which were 
made to obtain the customary love interest—the captain’s 
family, the elderly passenger with the lovely daughter, 
the sweet and pitiful maiden voyaging alone, the seaman 
superior to his station, the maintenance of drawing-room 
etiquette on desert islands. And when the superior sea- 
man married the lovely maiden and her money, he 
promptly left the sea to live happy ever after on shore, 
It was not that the old sea-novel did not contain fine 
descriptive passages; it did; yet in the midst of its 
extraordinary happenings afloat there were seamen to 
whom the sea-life was normal, and continued to be so; 
men to whom that particular voyage was much like any 
other, except that the second mate ‘married that smart 
little piece and left the ship—left the sea and went to 
live on shore, so they say, lucky devil!’ What, then, of 
those seamen? They had their point of view, which was 
assuredly not that of the novelist or his readers. 

Seamen, like schoolboys, live a double life. They have 
their shoregoing and seafaring frames of mind, widely 
different and not so much a matter of common experience 
as term-time and holidays. And they have, in addition, 
that general frame of mind, compounded of the two, 
which differentiates them from landsmen. Most deep-sea 
sailors will put off finding a new ship till all their money 
is spent and they are in debt to the lodging-house keeper, 
although, as often as not, they will admit that they 
M 2 
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would be better and happier afloat. Among fishermen 
who are much on land one can watch the transitions 
at work. They often seem strangely slow in getting to 
sea after a rough spell, although they have been wishing 
for nothing so much as the chance of going. They will 
miss the first fine night with the feeblest of excuses for 
staying ashore, especially if they have no reason to expect 
a biggish catch. They hang back for someone else to 
make a start. In consequence, the onlooker is apt to 
think them lazy, or not so needy as they pretend. A 
little experience puts one right. During a bout of fishing, 
the various anxieties, the heavy work, the lack of sleep, 
the hardships amounting to positive pain, are all in the 
day’s or the night’s work. They are taken as they come; 
they seem normal. But after a spell ashore, with proper 
meals and warm beds, the mere idea of a night at sea 
gives one the shivers. It seems incredible that anyone 
could be such a fool as to go fishing. Therefore, as 
fishermen say, ‘’Tis hard to make a start. "Tis getting a 
fellow’s self in the mind towards it, that’s the trouble.’ 
And that, in fact, is where the difficulty does lie—in making 
the first plunge, after which one warms surprisingly to 
the work; in making the mental transition from one 
frame of mind to the other. 

If itis difficult for men to make such transitions for 
themselves, how much more difficult must it be for a 
novelist to make the transition for them! Nevertheless 
it has to be done, by imagination or sympathy or intuition, 
acting on a basis of experience, if the novel is to possess 
any degree of authenticity, if it is to be something more 
than a mere spectacle, if the characters are to have 
personalities, if their acts and words are to be the out- 
come of their whole selves, if, in Bergson’s happy phrase, 
they are to be brought into their own presences. The 
power to do it is probably the major part, or at any rate 
a sine qua non, of creative genius. It may be noted, too, 
that in proper sea-novels the creative genius of the 
writer is bound to be severely tried, first because sea-life 
is so different from life ashore that the amount of ex- 
perience required to deal with it must necessarily be 
great; and secondly because, for the same reason, its 
frames of mind, its mental atmosphere, are also widely 
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It may seem that these are small matters swollen to 
a great length. Certainly they are very elusive. The 
difference between a living being and a dead body may 
be to all appearances small enough, except that in the 
one case life, the elusive, is not there, and never will be. 
A like difference exists between novels which are alive, 
and novels which are puppet-shows, or in which a set of 
performing personages go through their motions, among 
scenery never so natural or so well described. It is the 
distinction of Conrad, among writers of sea-fiction, that 
in him the seamanship and the imagination, the experience 
and the power of projecting himself into diverse frames 
of mind—of seating himself, as it were, in the midst of 
other or bygone mental atmospheres—all happen to have 
met together, and to find themselves provided with 
singular faculties of expression and description. The 
concurrence of such experiences and such gifts is rare 
enough, to say nothing of their quality. It is that 
combination which has enabled Conrad to write novels 
of the sea, as opposed to novels about the sea. Work 
waited to be done; he was the man for that work. Little 


things reveal the novelist as well as the man. Right at 


the end of ‘ The Nigger of the “ Narcissus” ’ there is a page 


of epilogue about the crew: 


‘I never saw them again. The sea took some, the steamers 
took others, the graveyards of the earth will account for the 
rest. ...So be it! Let the earth and the sea each have its 
own. A gone shipmate, like any other man, is gone for ever ; 
and I never saw one of them again. But at times the spring- 
flood of memory sets with force up the dark River of the 
Nine Bends. Then on the waters of the forlorn stream drifts: 
a ship—a shadowy ship manned by a crew of Shades. They 
pass and make a sign, in a shadowy hail. Haven’t we, 
together and upon the immortal sea, wrung out a meaning 
from our sinful lives? Good-bye, brothers! You were a good 
crowd. As good a crowd as ever fisted with wild cries the 
beating canvas of a heavy foresail; or tossing aloft, invisible 
in the night, gave back yell for yell to a westerly gale.’ 


‘Haven't we, together ... brothers!’ There, or very 
near it, lies the secret. The writer's relation to them, his 
understanding of them, his sympathy for them, his 
tenderness, even, towards them, has been that of ship- 
mate, not of spectator. He has been, so to speak, of 
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them. Hence he is able to say, ‘You were a good 
crowd, where, from a spectatorial point of view, they 
would have been a crowd of scallywags, picturesque, 
perhaps, and capable of doing their work, but otherwise 
leaving much to be desired. And hence the book, after 
one has read it, is found to have burnt itself on one’s 
vision like a black charcoal drawing touched in red with 
life-blood. It is not so much a description of the 
‘ Narcissus’ and her crew, as an expression of them. 
Where several characteristics all combine together 
to a certain result, and all are indispensable, it is at 
least risky to speak of some as primary and others as 
secondary. Nevertheless in actual life some traits appear 
to be more deeply-rooted in a man than others, so that 
he could not conceivably be himself without them ; and 
in a writer, also, there are certain qualities which, one 
feels, could not possibly have been acquired by taking 
pains, and which, therefore, may be regarded as primary 
to his other qualities. Several contemporary writers, for 
instance, can be read with admiration for their cleverness 
and with enthusiasm for the views they expound. Yet 
all the time one is conscious of an underlying emptiness, 
or inhumanity, or narrowness of spirit, or shoddiness of 
ideal—one hardly knows what. Their secondary charac- 
teristics are excellent, but about their primary character- 
istics there is something wrong or lacking. In Conrad's 
work it is important to observe how its secondary 
characteristics are all of a piece with those primary 
characteristics which I have only been able to indicate 
rather than describe, precisely because they are so vital 
that they cannot be dragged clear by analysis. Very 
noticeable is his extreme acceptance of life as such, and 
as it is—his interest in life for its own sake. We live 
nowadays in a haze of ideals, less concerned with making 
the best of man as he is than with altering him into a 
new man—a superman. From the market-place of 
practical idealism, so-called, Conrad stands curiously 
remote. The test he applies to his characters is an old 
and a searching one—the sea’s. In what is perhaps his 
most marvellous piece of sustained psychology, ‘ Lord 
Jim, he expounds what the sea does to a man. 
‘ After two years of training he went tosea.. . . and in time, 
when yet very young, he became chief mate of a fine ship, 
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without ever having been tested by those events of the sea 
that show in the light of day the inner worth of a man, the 
edge of his temper, and the fibre of his stuff; that reveal the 
quality of his resistance and the secret truth of his semancens 
not only to others but also to himself’ (p. 8). 


That is what Conrad does to the men in his iielts 
be they seamen or landsmen. The action of the story 
is plotted out to that end, and the situations invented for 
that purpose. It is ‘ the fibre of their stuff’ he is getting 
at; ‘the secret truth of their pretences’; or ‘the soft 
spot, the place of decay, the determination to lounge 
safely through existence. His final judgment is as 
extraordinarily simple as his dissection of character and 
marshalling of evidence is complex. For what is it, to 
be a good seaman and to come up to the seaman standard ? 
Comparatively few moral qualities are needed, but they 
are needed very much. The safety of the ship, the 
fulfilment of a trust, the life of all hands, depend upon 
them. Many points of character which seem very 
valuable on land, where the inner worth of men is more 
seldom brought to light by danger, hardships and close 
contact, are elegant accomplishments at sea. An un- 
seamanlike seaman is nothing, nobody; but, so long as 
a man is a good seaman, allowances may be, and are, 
made for him in every other respect. 

Witness, on the one hand, the enormous contempt for 
the talkative, slippery, useless cockney, Donkin, in ‘The 
Nigger of the “ Narcissus,”’ and, on the other hand, in 
the same book, Conrad’s own requiem over the old- 
fashioned sailing-ship seamen, 


‘those men who knew how to exist beyond the pale of life 
and within sight of eternity. They had been strong, as those 
are strong who know neither doubts nor hopes. They had 
been impatient and enduring, turbulent and devoted, unruly 
and faithful. Well-meaning people had tried to represent 
those men as whining over every mouthful of their food; as 
going about their work in fear of their lives. But in truth 
they had been men who knew toil, privation, violence, de- 
bauchery—but knew not fear, and had no desire of spite in 
their hearts. Men hard to manage, but easy to inspire; 
voiceless men—but men enough to scorn in their hearts the 
sentimental voices that bewailed the hardness of their fate. 
It was a fate unique and their own; the capacity to bear it 
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appeared to them the privilege of the chosen. Their genera- 
tion lived inarticulate and indispensable, without knowing 
the sweetness of affections or the refuge of a home—and died 
free from the dark menace of anarrow grave. They were the 
everlasting children of the mysterious sea, Their successors 
are the grown-up children of a discontented earth. They 
are less naughty, but less innocent; less profane, but perhaps 
also less believing; and, if they have learned how to speak, 
they have also learned how to whine’ (p. 34). 


It can easily be urged that such a standard of judg- 
ment, such a tradition, besides being simple, is primitive, 
elementary, retrograde, semi-savage ; that we have done, 
and are doing, better than that with our finer shades of 
conduct. But have we? Are we? The seafaring 
standard is probably, in practice, the best for its purpose, 
and the most successful, that was ever invented. It has 
carried on seafaring for centuries—perhaps in itself the 
most heroic work on a large scale ever undertaken by 
mankind. It has peopled the sea with heroes who are 
nameless and unknown, because their heroism was all in 
their day’s work. And, although simple, it is anything 
but superficial. The bare phrase, ‘So-and-so’s all right,’ 
with which one seaman will usually sum up another, 
represents a probing into character at least as deep, if not 
as detailed, as that of verbal analysis; it means that in 
the recesses of himself beyond reach of words, as well as 
in action and as a shipmate, the man is, in fact, sound, 
and rings true. In a word, he is ‘all right.’ It is a 
favourite phrase of Conrad’s too, in letters and con- 
versation, where he can state his intuition without 
having to justify it. His literary expressiveness is, 
indeed, less a means of describing the thing plainly seen, 
than an instrument for throwing outposts into regions of 
the mind beyond verbal explanation. Where words begin 
to fail, he begins to explore, and he pushes ahead till 
he comes up against the inscrutable. But note the 
tremendous apparatus of invention, insight and analysis 
that he finds necessary in order to arrive, still questioning, 
at the same simple verdict which events, more especially 
those of the sea, so conclusively disentangle from life. 

In ‘ Youth,’ in ‘Typhoon,’ and in ‘The Nigger of the 
‘“ Narcissus,” ’ the crews of the ‘ Judea,’ the ‘Nan-Shan’ and 
the ‘ Narcissus,’ are all tried by terrible voyages, all show 
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the fibre of their stuff, and all emerge successfully from the 
sea’s test, with the exception of the malevolent nigger 
who becomes the grotesque centre of shipboard life in the 
‘ Narcissus,’ because nobody could tell, till he died, whether 
he was malingering or not. The Youth—it is that same 
Marlow who narrates most of ‘Lord Jim’—had his 
youth’s vision of all the East, lost it in the moment, but 
had felt his strength, had attained to manhood. 


‘ By all that’s wonderful, it is the sea, I believe, the sea itself 
—or is it youth alone? Who can tell? But you here [to 
whom he has told the tale|—you all had something out of 
life; money, love—whatever one gets on shore—and, tell me, 
wasn’t that the best time, that time when we were young at 
sea; young and had nothing, on the sea that gives nothing, 
except hard knocks—and sometimes a chance to feel your 
strength—that only—what you all regret?’ (‘ Youth,’ p. 47.) 


In ‘Lord Jim,’ on the other hand, Jim fails in the test 
at the very beginning of the book. He becomes mate of 
the rusty old ‘Patna,’ with a cargo of pilgrims. She 
strikes something floating and is stove in; her rotten 
collision bulkhead visibly bulges. A squall is coming 
down on her; it seems she is bound to sink. A boat is 
launched by the mongrelly panic-stricken set of officers. 
Jim jumps into her too, leaving the pilgrims to sink with 
the ship. But the ‘Patna’ doesn’t sink; she is towed 
into port by a French gunboat. Jim’s failure and shame 
are the theme of the book. 


‘I tell you [says Marlow] I ought to know the right kind of 
looks. I would have trusted the deck to that youngster on 
the strength of a single glance, and gone to sleep with both 
eyes—and, by Jove! it wouldn’t have been safe. There are 
depths of horror in that thought. He looked as genuine as a 
new sovereign, but there was some infernal alloy in his metal. 
How much? The least thing—the least drop of something 
rare and accursed; the least drop!’ (‘Lord Jim,’ p. 47.) 


Ostensibly, the story deals with Jim’s adventures as a 
water-clerk, driven from port to port by a conscience 
touchy to the rumours of his disgrace, and with his 
rehabilitation not in the world’s eyes, but in his own 
esteem, as the friend, counsellor and protector of the 
river tribe who provided him with a hiding-place and 
gave him back his self-esteem by depending upon him, 
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their Tuan, or Lord, Jim. As a narrative of adventures 
and events, it has almost no sequence. It chops and 
changes about. Half-a-dozen persons tell each a bit of | 
the tale in the process of relating what they have seen or _, 
heard of Jim, and what they think of his case: why he 
jumped, what the alloy in his metal was, and how the 
consequences of that one irretrievable moment of panic 
can be overcome. Everything bears on these points from 
the official enquiry onwards. There lies the unity of the 
story—in Jim. Its real plot, underneath its action of 
romantic adventure, is his psychology. The story 
wanders, but never from him. He, and his character, 
and his mental stress, are built up with a multitude of 
touches from the several points of view of all the narrators 
who knew him at one time or another; so that we see 
him in the round, as it were, instead of on the flat; and 
he bears somewhat the same relation to the ordinary 
character of fiction as a living picture—dimly lighted, 
perhaps—hbears to a clear but lifeless photograph. His 
moment of failure was squalid ; his moment of success is 
tragic. He goes, this time, calmly and knowingly to death ; 
and the head of the tribe shoots him for a treachery 
uncommitted. 


‘ And that’s the end. He passes away under a cloud, inscrut- 
able at heart, forgotten, unforgiven, and excessively romantic. 
Not in the wildest days of his boyish visions could he have 
seen the alluring shape of such an extraordinary success! 
For it may very well be that in the short moment of his last 
proud and unflinching glance, he had beheld the face of that 
opportunity which, like an Eastern bride, had come veiled to 
his side. But we can see him, an obscure conqueror of fame, 
tearing himself out of the arms of a jealous love at the sign, 
at the call of his exalted egoism. He goes away from a living 
woman to celebrate his pitiless wedding with a shadowy 
ideal of conduct. Is he satisfied—quite, now, I wonder?’ 


Much the same method is followed in the novels of life 
on land. When Willems, in ‘The Outcast of the Islands,’ 
‘stepped off the straight and narrow path of his peculiar 
honesty, it was with an inward assertion of unflinching 
resolve to fall back again into the monotonous but safe 
stride of virtue as soon as his little excursion into the 
wayside quagmires had produced the desired effect.’ But 
he could not do so; he had failed fundamentally in the 
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test of events; he had lost, so to speak, his rudder. 
Dismissed to a lonely trading station amongst the 
Islands, he espies one day a superb Malay girl, Aissa. 

‘He looked at the woman. Through the checkered light 
between them she appeared to him with the impalpable 
distinctness of a dream. She seemed to him at once enticing 
and brilliant—sombre and repelling; the very spirit of that 
land of mysterious forests, standing before him, with the 
vague beauty of wavering outline; like an apparition behind 
a transparent veil—a veil woven of sunbeams and shadows. 
. . . “You are beautiful,” he whispered’ (pp. 75, 76). © 


Here, again, the ostensible action of the book is not the 
main interest. The local politics and intrigues of Sambir, 
in relation to the two white traders, and their own 
quarrels, are only the milieu of the real psychological 
action. It is not a sex-problem novel of the ordinary sort, 
but its tragedy, none the less, is one of purely sensual 
passion; a tragedy heightened rather than created by 
the racial difference. Willems was a civilised man— 
nothing apart from his civilisation—and Aissa a savage. 
‘He told her that she was beautiful and desirable, and he 
repeated it again and again; for, when he told her that, 
he had said all there was within him—he had expressed 
his only thought, his only feeling. What we witness 
with an oppression akin to that produced by the luxuriant 
miasmatic tropical forests, and with a sense of the 
instability of, human equilibrium, is Willems’ gradual 
disintegration, moral, mental and physical, under the 
slavery of a passion to which he abandoned both himself 
and the remnants of his civilised standards, because he 
himself was not man enough to uplift it even to his own 
low level. He stepped backwards; therefore fell. It was 
a disastrous, a tragic return to the wild, the causes 
of which lay partly in the difference of race, partly in its 
peculiar environment, but chiefly in Willems himself. 

In ‘The Secret Agent’ we see, likewise, the utter 
disintegration of Mr Verloc’s family and family life in 
circumstances with which its moral nullity was unable 
to contend. The awakening of the old mother-in-law, 
the one member of the household not flabby in fibre, to 
the fact that something was wrong—she did not know 
what—her stealthy efforts to find a more settled if 
lonelier home, and her drive to a South London alms- 
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house in a sinister rickety old fly, as grotesquely 
pathetic as the cab of Madame Bovary and her lover at 
Rouen, give the key to an inner story of mind and 
atmosphere far more profound than the outer plot of the 
book. Only two of the characters have any real grit— 
the old mother-in-law and the atrocious little bomb- 
maker, whom nobody dares touch because he is prepared 
to blow up himself and his captor at any moment. They 
alone can be said to survive the Verlocs’ catastrophe. 
‘Under Western Eyes’ has been treated as, and states 
itself to be, ‘a Russian story for Western ears, which, 
says the narrator, ‘as I have observed already, are not 
attuned to certain tones of cynicism and cruelty, of moral 
negation, and even of moral distress already silenced at 
our end of Europe.’ It is that; perhaps it was intended 
to be that alone. But the trend of Conrad’s genius has 
enticed him, here also, into his own psychological domain. 
Wrapped up in this story of Russia and her revolutionists 
is one of his characteristic studies of a moral situation 
and its inevitable consequences. Haldin, who has blown 
up an important personage and is fleeing from the police, 
takes refuge in the room of his friend Razumov, a young 
student who has his career to make and bids fair to succeed 
owing to his trick of inspiring confidence in everybody. 
Razumov then has the dreadful choice to make: either he 
can harbour Haldin and fall with him into the hands of 
the police, or else he can give his friend up, and still fall 
into the hands of the police as an agent of theirs. It is 
either death or disgrace. He chooses the latter, the less 
generous, the more prudent alternative, and is sent by 
the police to spy on the Geneva group of revolutionists, 
who welcome him as the friend of Haldin’s last days. 
There he meets Haldin’s sister—a true, steadfast Russian 
girl—placed for ever beyond his reach by his betrayal of 
her brother. Everyone with whom he comes in contact 
is, as it were, a reflection of his struggles, an incarnation 
of one of his many frenzied attempts to break free from 
the intolerable situation into which he has fallen. They 
close the ways of escape that they themselves present. 
More and more he is hemmed in by them, and by his own 
remorse, until the story arrives at its almost unbearable 
conclusion, when Razumov confesses his treachery, and 
one of the revolutionists—himself a traitor and agent 
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provocateur—bursts the drums of his ears so that he shall 
never again betray what he will never again be able to 
hear. Then, at last, the revolutionists themselves succour 
him, because he might have done still worse. 

It is possible to argue that this separability of outer 
and inner, of material and mental, action arises from 
defective construction and is in itself a fault of artistic 
form ; that those two aspects of a novel should be as warp 
and woof, not as shell and kernel. No doubt they should 
be so, and are in a few outstanding masterpieces. But 
form, ultimately, is the shape given to a conception by its 
creator’s mind; and to admit that the mind has a life of 
its own not entirely dependent on events, though intimately 
connected with them, is to admit also the essential 
untruth of any artistic form restricted to an absolute 
correspondence between the two. Had Conrad been so 
restricted, we should have lost the choicest and most 
characteristic part of his work. It would have been to 
cut his wings, and make his flight a walk. For, from a 
technical point of view, his management of mind is far 
superior to his management of events and narration. 

It is too often assumed, however, that form in fiction 
is solely a matter of event. In novels where the 
psychological interest is prominent or paramount, the 
form may, as it were, transfer itself from the material 
to the mental action. Provided the latter pursues a 
proper course, then the novel possesses form in that 
respect, however formless its course of events may 
appear to be. 

Once that consideration is grasped, and the almost dual 
nature of Conrad’s novels perceived, it becomes evident 
that most of his apparent faults of construction are much 
less faults than necessities of form. Often in the narra- 
tion he seems to halt, to digress, to be wringing a 
situation dry, to be building up at great length an 
impression that ought to have been hit off or missed in 
one sentence—and then on withthestory. But, although 
the material action of the story is held up for many such 
passages, they are by no means to be regarded as pieces 
of gorgeous prolixity ; every sentence in them carries on 
and amplifies the central psychological action. It is there 
that the story progresses all the time. If, very frequently, 
he appears to be laboriously scraping his way down 
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to the nerve of a character, like an anatomical student 
‘teasing’ a dissection specimen, with every scrape the 
character becomes’ more living, instead of less. In the ~ 
shadowy affairs of mind he is able to do with men and 
women of flesh and blood what most writers can only do 
with a kind of disembodied spirits. His insequences of 
event usually arise from the need of keeping intact the 
sequence of the inner psychological action of the story. 
His abrupt and occasionally disconcerting changes of 
narration, his bits of narrative at second or even third 
hand, and his habit of introducing a fresh subsidiary 
character to carry on the story for a while, are not mere 
clumsiness. They have the effect of slightly shifting the 
ground, and the standpoint with it, so that a greater 
rotundity, a greater solidity, an increased vitality, is 
bestowed on the person or scene described ; just as we see 
a thing solid because we see it with two eyes a few inches 
apart, and tell the direction of a sound by compariug 
unconsciously its effect on each of two ears. 

It is noteworthy how every sense has been used in 
putting together a Conrad picture—not merely sight or 
touch or sound, though his visualisation is remarkably 
keen and complete; and how, also, he builds up an 
impression from a multitude of exceedingly realistic 
touches. The realistic method in detail is subordinated 
to a method which, in the large, is impressionistic. Their 
combination is not invariably achieved ; sometimes the 
two methods alternate rather than interpenetrate ; but 
at its best his scheme provides a singularly wide range 
for dealing with the bewildering and incongruous variety 
of human existence, from the vaguer, more transient 
motions of the mind right down to the pettiest details of 
daily life. It is capable, moreover, of conveying, not 
merely the general exterior atmosphere of a scene or 
situation, but the mental atmospheres of the actors in it. 
The characters of Conrad’s novels do not live in a vacuum 
or literary show-case; they are not detached from their 
environment for purposes of examination and exhibition, 
nor do we only see the one aspect of them which is at 
issue. The scene, the situation, the environment, both 
material and mental, and the characters themselves, in 
‘mind as well as in action, are all presented en bloc. And 
if, at times, the atmosphere seems overloaded, and the 
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style a mosaic of words, there comes, more often than 
not, a comprehensive and clarifying phrase that blazes 
up like a flare at sea on a dark night. In ‘The Mirror of 
the Sea,’ for instance, Conrad has been talking about the 
impatience of ships in London Dock, moored up against 
the soulless gravity of mortar and stone. The restraint, 
he rather fancifully supposes, is good for them, as for 
unruly souls. Not that ships are unruly; on the contrary, 
they are faithful creatures. ‘And faithfulness is a great 
restraint, the strongest bond laid upon the self-will of 
men and ships on this globe of land and sea.’ Again, of 
Lord Jim’s native girl-wife we are told that ‘ her tender- 
ness hovered over him like a flutter of wings.’ And 
lastly observe the retrospective force, the finality and 
beauty of the concluding sentence in an elaborate descrip- 
tion of the ‘ Patna’s’ voyage up the Red Sea (p. 16). 


‘Such were the days, still, hot, heavy, disappearing one by 
one into the past, as if falling into an abyss for ever open in 
the wake of the ship; and the ship, lonely under a wisp of 
smoke, held on her steadfast way black and smouldering in a 
luminous immensity, as if scorched by a flame flicked at her 
from a heaven without pity. The nights descended on her 
like a benediction.’ 


Considered solely as chronicles of event and adventure, 


the novels of Conrad have their weaknesses. From the - 


point of view of the more superficial novel-reader, who 
demands physical action, plot, suspense, excitement, they 
have numerous longueurs, and their appeal lies rather 
in the strangeness of their scenes and subjects. On the 
other hand, they are strong in those qualities which make 
a novel twice-readable, chief among them being that each 
paragraph shall have an intrinsic interest of its own, 
apart from the rest; and that an implicit philosophy shall 
give substance and cohesion to the whole. There is in 
Conrad’s novels an abundance of the humour which, like 
a geniality of manner, brings one into sympathy with 
the author and his mood, and of an irony which, while 
it gives a savour to every page separately, acts also as 
the expression of an implicit philosophy, inasmuch, as 
irony is perpetual comment, without digression, from 
the author’s own standpoint. It contains his criticism 
of the life he depicts. - 
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It is possible to criticise civilised life and be ironical 
at its expense from two opposite standpoints—the ideal 
and the elemental. Starting with a conviction as to what 
civilisation ought to be, we may fall foul of it for not 
having got so far; or starting with a conviction that, 
without certain elementary fundamental qualities, any 
civilisation is bound to be hollow and worthless, we may 
fall foul of our own civilisation for having weakened 
those qualities and for having hidden their importance 
under a mass of non-essentials. We may lay stress on 
what men ought to become, or on what they must con- 
tinue to be. Needless to say, Conrad’s standpoint is the 
latter, the elemental. His is the irony of a seaman turned 
philosopher in this respect, that at sea a man must be a 
man. On top of that he may be highly civilised, genteel, 
intellectual, religious, or anything else he likes; but if, 
first and foremost, he is not a man, he cannot be a good 
seaman. Sooner or later the events of the sea will ‘ reveal 
the quality of his resistance and the secret truth of his 
pretences. Throughout Conrad’s work his irony bites 
away at the pretences of civilisation till we are permeated 
with an uncomfortable sense of its superficiality, its 
hollowness, its instability, its liability to crumble, leaving 
civilised men so much the worse than savages. He 
delights in showing people removed from the restraints 
and props of civilised life, and in the persons of his sea- 
captains and traders he has subjects ready to his hand; for 
no man is possessed of more despotic power than the 
captain of a ship at sea, and no man is more isolated from 
his kind than an up-river trader at a station in the virgin 
forest. That forms the theme itself of his grimmest and 
most powerful short stories, such as ‘Heart of Dark- 
ness’ and ‘ An Outpost of Progress.’ In the latter story, 
Kayerts had been in the Administration of the Telegraphs, 
and earlier was an ex-non-commissioned officer of cavalry. 
The trading steamer leaves them at their station. 


‘They were two perfectly insignificant and incapable indi- 
viduals, whose existence is only rendered possible through 
the high organisation of civilised crowds. Few men realise 
that their life, the very essence of their character, their 
capabilities and their audacities, are only the expression of 
their belief in the safety of their surroundings. The courage, 
the composure, the confidence; the emotions and principles ; 
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every great and every insignificant thought belongs not to 
the individual but to the crowd: to the crowd that believes 
blindly in the irresistible force of its institutions and of its 
morals, in the power of its police and of its opinion. But 
the contact with pure unmitigated savagery, with primitive 
nature and primitive man, brings sudden and profound 
trouble into the heart. To the sentiment of being alone of 
one’s kind; to the clear perception of the loneliness of one’s 
thoughts, of one’s sensations, to the negation of the habitual, 
which is safe, there is added the affirmation of the unusual, 
which is dangerous; a suggestion of things vague, uncon- 
trollable and repulsive, whose discomposing intrusion excites 
the imagination and tries the civilised nerves of the foolish 
and the wise alike.’ (‘Tales of Unrest,’ p. 128.) 


Kayerts and Carlier become nervy, desperate, mur- 
derous and suicidal, till they are found at the station, 
gruesomely dead, by the ‘Managing Director of the 
Great Civilising Company (since we know that civilisation 
follows trade).’ 

Kurtz, in ‘Heart of Darkness,’ is not a weakling, like 
Kayerts and Carlier. In some ways he is a great man, a 


kind of ‘universal genius’; and he retains to the end his 
faculties, his ambition, and his driving will-power. But 
he, too, says Marlow, who tells the story, comes under 
the spell, ‘the heavy mute spell of the wilderness—that 
seemed to draw him to its pitiless breast by the awakening 
of forgotten and brutal instincts, by the memory of grati- 
fied and monstrous passions.’ His soul itself, and only 
his soul, goes mad. ‘Being alone in the wilderness, it 
had looked within itself, and, by heavens! I tell you, it 
had gone mad.’ 

They are very fascinating and very terrible, these 
tales of Conrad’s in which he brings civilisation to the 
judgment of nature, and causes it to shake like a wither- 
ing tree. They can be resented, as one usually resents 
any criticism of what has been achieved by labour and 
suffering. But it can hardly be doubted that what our 
civilisation wants most is a criticism, like Conrad’s, not of 
its extent but of its stability, not of its quantity but of its 
quality, not of its progress but of its fundamental strength 
and permanence. Nor is Conrad simply destructive and 
ironical. There are in his work many heroic characters to 
counterbalance these tragedies of weakness; none more 
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significant, perhaps, and certainly none greater in stature 
than Singleton, the oldest. seaman in the ‘ Narcissus,’ ‘who 
had sailed to the southward since the age of twelve.’ 
Quotation, however long, cannot do justice to such a 
magnificent and sustained piece of character-drawing, 
still less to old Singleton himself. It has to be attempted, 
however, for in Singleton we come nearest to the measure 
of Conrad's philosophy and his achievement. 


‘Singleton stood at the door with his face to the light and 
his back to the darkness. And alone in the dim emptiness of 
the sleeping forecastle he appeared bigger, colossal, very old; 
old as Father Time himself, who should have come into this 
place, as quiet as a sepulchre, to contemplate with patient 
eyes the short victory of sleep, the consoler. Yet he was only 
a child of time, a lonely relic of a devoured and forgotten 
generation. He stood, still strong, as ever unthinking; a 
ready man with a vast empty past and with no future, with 
his childlike impulses and his man’s passions already dead 
within his tattooed breast’ (p. 33). 


Yet, in the fierce gale, it was he who stuck to the wheel 
for more than thirty hours, keeping the ship steady, 
dodging her along before the wind and overwhelming 
seas. ‘Steers... like a little boat,” he said at last with 
hoarse tenderness.’ But it was his ancient sea-knowledge, 
his skill at the wheel and his feel of the ship, that steered 
her ; his ancient endurance that saved her. Relieved from 
the wheel, he fell headlong and stiff in the act of reaching 
out for a lighted clay pipe. 


‘There was a swift rush. Men pushed, crying: “ He’s done!” 
... “Turn him over!” ...“Stand clear there!” Under a 
crowd of startled faces bending over him he lay on his back, 
staring upwards in a continuous and intolerable manner. In 
the breathless silence of a general consternation he said in a 
grating murmur: “I am all right,” and clutched with his 
hands. They helped him up. He mumbled despondently, 
“Tam getting old... old.” ‘“ Not you,” cried Belfast, with 
ready tact. Supported on all sides, he hung his head. “ Are 
you better?” they asked. He glared at them from under his 
eyebrows with large black eyes, spreading over his chest the 
bushy whiteness of a beard long and thick. “Old! old!” he 
repeated sternly. Helped along, he reached his bunk. There 
was in it a slimy, soft heap of something that smelt as does 
at dead low water a muddy foreshore. It was his soaked 
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straw bed. With a convulsive effort he pitched himself on 
it, and in the darkness of the narrow place could be heard 
growling angrily, like an irritated and savage animal uneasy 
in its den: “ Bit of a breeze .. . small thing . . . can’t stand 
up...old!” He slept at last. ... Men conversed about 
him in quiet concerned whispers. ‘“This’ll break him 
up”... “Strong as a horse”... “Aye. But he ain’t 
what he used to be” ... In sad murmurs they gave 
him up. Yet at midnight he turned out to duty as if 
nothing had been the matter, and answered to his name with 
a mournful “ Here!” He brooded alone more than ever, in 
an impenetrable silence and with a saddened face. For many 
years he had heard himself called “Old Singleton,” and had 
serenely accepted the qualification, taking it as a tribute 
of respect due to a man who through half a century had 
measured his strength against the favours and the rages of 
the sea. He had never given a thought to his mortal self. 
He lived unscathed, as though he had been indestructible, 
surrendering to all the temptations, weathering many gales. 
He had panted in sunshine, shivered in the cold; suffered 
hunger, thirst, debauch; passed through many trials, known 
all the furies. Old! It seemed to him he was broken at last. 
And, like a man bound treacherously while he sleeps, he woke 
up fettered by the long chain of disregarded years’ (p. 144). 


The minute realism of that passage is no less wonder- 
ful than its scope and flight. With the character of 
Singleton, Conrad has done in modern literature what 
hitherto only the pictorial arts have achieved. Millet’s 
peasants, Meunier’s ‘ Débardeur,’ and the like, are great 
in themselves, per se; they stand on the earth monu- 
mentally, with a greatness which depends only on their 
intimate association with that earth and their large share 
in the life that it sustains. But literature has always 
treated such figures with at least a spice of patronage, 
because they have failed to reach the minor, non-essential 
standards of the life whose point of view it takes. They 
are humorous or quaint, they are picturesque or pathetic, 
but still they have always been looked at in literature not 
with level eyes, but slightly de haut en bas. It is as ifa 
man, having ascended in a lift the flimsy Eiffel Tower, 
should look down on the wide earth—from which, indeed, 
the iron of the tower has been dug and to which it will 
some day return—with an air of superiority. About the 
drawing of Singleton there are no such pretensions, nor, 
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in an effort to idealise him cheaply, is there any un- | 
willingness to face the squalider facts of his life. He is 
statuesque, great in presence, a man for whom his ship- 
mates express reverence in their own fashion. Ignorant 
of many things and childlike in others, he is of a ‘com- 
pleted wisdom’ in things that matter, in the knowledge 
that saves the ship—a man to look up to, not to look down 
at. Above all—and Conrad makes one know it without 
arguing it out—he is a man well to have been. Even by 
the storm-driven sea he is not dwarfed, for his greatness, 
like the sea’s, is not accidental or relative, but elemental. 

Singletons go about the world, unrecognised by eyes 
that are fixed on prettier but more urgent things; uncom- 
prehended by codes of moral, physical and social deport- 
ment too narrow to hold them ; until, perhaps, some crisis, 
some storm, arises which only by their help can be 
weathered. Then they are revealed in what they do. 
Just so, the passengers in a liner rather look down on the 
common seamen, until the ship is in danger, when they 
pay a high respect to the men whose seamanship alone 
cansave them. Substitute civilisation for the ‘ Narcissus,’ 
and the implications of Singleton’s character are plain. 
Doubtless it is not a primary function of the novel to 
teach lessons, unless by opening men’s eyes. The 
significance of such as Singleton is, indeed, a lesson not to 
be taught at all except by the mingled emotional and 
intellectual method of fiction; and it is in the proper 
manner, by an enlargement and extension of vision, that 
Conrad enforces it. Having taken the novel to sea, he has 
brought back in it the sea’s contribution to a finer and 
deeper and honester philosophy of life. 


STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 
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1. Banister and wife v. Thompson. Law Reports (Probate), 
1908, p. 362. 
2. The King v. Dibdin. Law Reports (Probate), 1910, p. 57, 
- and ‘Times,’ June 21, 1912. 


THE case of Banister v. Thompson, which raised the issue 
whether a clergyman is entitled to refuse the Holy Com- 
munion to a man who has married his deceased wife’s 
sister, has at last been brought to an end; or rather the 
attempt to reopen the decision of the case arrived at in 
the Court of Arches just four years ago has definitely 
failed. The English Church Union, which has made itself 
the real litigant, has appealed to one civil court after 
another, with monotonous ill-success, until at length the 
furthest possible limit has been reached. The Divisional 
Court, the Court of Appeal, and now the House of Lords, 
have successively been invited to issue a Prohibition to 
the Court of Arches, the effect of which would have been 
to annul the whole proceedings in that court. The only 
justifiable ground for prohibition, though by no means 
the only one urged, was that the Dean of the Arches 
had based his decision on a wrong interpretation of the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Marriage Act, 1907. These 
tribunals, one and all, have come to the conclusion, and, 
with the exception of a single judge in the Divisional Court 
out of eleven Judges, Lords Justices and Law Lords, have 
come to it unanimously, that no mistake has been made, 
and that the Act has been correctly construed. The 
secular courts have therefore refused to prohibit the 
Court of Arches. A great deal of time—these abortive 
proceedings have lasted nearly four years—and a very 
large sum of money—the English Church Union appealed 
in 1910 for 1000/., in 1911 for 1500/., and in 1912 for 10001. 
to defray the costs—have thus been somewhat fruitlessly 
expended. It will not be surprising if the faithful, as 
they make their offerings towards payment of the in- 
evitable bill, think a little wistfully of former times when 
Prohibition was a word of happy omen in ‘Catholic’ circles, 
and provided the field for many a notable victory. The 
mere form of proceeding is the same, but the men behind 
and the results are very different. If this were all, the 
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public need be little concerned ; but the fact is that very 
important issues, which Churchmen cannot afford to 
ignore, and which all this pathetic blundering has done a 
great deal to confuse, are involved in the Banister case. 

It has been plain for many years past that divergence 
between Church and State in England is growing, and 
that the occasions of collision are not merely actual 
schemes for Disestablishment and Disendowment. A 
nearer and perhaps deeper peril lies in the possibility of 
such alterations in the law of the land as are so out 
of harmony with the teaching and beliefs of the Church of 
England as to make the present relations of the two im- 
possible—impossible, that is, for a Church which believes 
in its divine origin and has a conscience, and for a State 
which refuses to see its laws flouted by the officers of an 
established Church. It is difficult to define the limits of 
this area of possible conflict, but there are some matters 
on the border-line between morals and mere legal regula- 
tion which clearly lie within it. Of these, marriage is, we 
may safely say, the most momentous. Who may and who 
may not marry ; what (if any) ceremony or act is necessary 
to effect a marriage; and whether, when established, 
marriage is or is not essentially monogamous and in- 
dissoluble—these are the main subdivisions of this great 
subject, and both the Church and the State have an 
intimate connexion with all of them. It is obvious that 
the State is deeply concerned in this, the most important 
of all social relations; and the Church has, as a matter of 
historical fact, controlled and administered marriage law 
not only in England but throughout Europe me a great 
part of the last nineteen centuries. 

How far the Church of England is ry by fidelity 
to the Christian Faith and Revelation to claim a voice in 
the matter or, in other words, to have a marriage law of 
its own at all, is a difficult question. It may be argued 
that the Christian Church had marriage jurisdiction 
forced upon it, in the first instance, by the condition of 
society in the later Roman Empire; and that it corre- 
sponds to no essential part of the Church's duty, but 
properly belongs to civil government. It will hardly be 
claimed, even by the most rigid of ecclesiastical purists, 
that the judicial settlement of all marriage questions 
(e.g. suits for declaration of nullity of marriage) is an 
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inherent function of the Christian society; and that the 
transfer of matrimonial jurisdiction from ecclesiastical 
to civil courts in 1857 was therefore merely an invasion 
of the Church’s exclusively spiritual domain. On the 
other hand, it cannot be denied that it was because some 
of the usages of ‘marriage and divorce recognised by the 
State were, in the opinion of the early Church, entirely 
inconsistent with ‘God’s law’ and subversive of the kind 
of life demanded of Christians, that the Church set up 
its own separate marriage law, to which it required its 
members to conform. Few, for instance, will deny that 
unions of near blood-relations are and must always be 
anti-Christian, no matter what the secular law for the 
time being may permit. 

It is plain, then, that marriage cannot be treated as 
a subject altogether outside the province of religious 
interference; but to what extent it is inside is another 
matter, as to which history and tradition seem insufficient 
guides. The Church ‘has often had to struggle for 
existence in an anti-Christian State, and in England it 
has long lived in a professedly Christian State ; but what 
its. attitude, especially in respect of control over the 
social relations of its members, ought to be in a frankly 
non-Christian State, such as England is becoming, is a 
problem which, perhaps because it is new, has not yet 
been fairly faced. When we speak of conflict between 
the law of the Church and that of the State, we ought 
to remember that the former is in some of its parts no 
more immutable than the latter. By the law of the 
Church we mean (1) the rules recognised by the Church 
as binding on its members by virtue of their membership ; 
and (2) the teaching underlying those rules. According 
to the old definition of Canonists, it is composed (1) of 
Divine Law, which consists of the revelation of God's 
will in the Scriptures and in nature, and is unchangeable ; 
and (2) of Human Law, which may be altered from time 
to time by the Church’s own act. In Human Law are 
included all ordinances made and customs approved by 
the councils, synods and other organs of government of 
the Church. 

But, while we must bear in mind the human side of 
Church law, its quality of change, and the possible 
necessity for change under the new conditions which 
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have developed in England, these considerations do not 
directly affect the actual situation which the recent Act 
legalising marriage with a deceased wife’s sister has 
created for members of the Church of England. It 
ought to be regarded as axiomatic that the existing laws 
of the Church of England as a Christian society are 
binding upon, and, in proportion to their importance, 
will be respected by, all loyal members of that society, 
whatever possibility there may be of those laws being 
hereafter altered ; and, further, that those laws, especially 
any which lay down rules of membership of the Christian 
society, cannot be altered by external authority, such 
as that of Parliament. If, therefore, marriage with a 
deceased wife's sister is held to be void by the Church of 
England, the recent Act, by causing a divergence between 
the laws of Church and those of State, would seem to 
have created just such an occasion of collision as we 
have described. Assuming this to be so—and a very 
large number of people, including nearly all the clergy, 
have no doubt of it—the vastly important question arises, 
What is the proper attitude of the Christian society 
towards members who, under statutory protection, break 
its rules in a gravely material respect? Ought they to 
be treated as excommunicated persons ? 

Excommunication, or exclusion fromspiritual privileges 
and sacraments, is the natural and obvious weapon of 
defence which the Christian society possesses against 
defiant disobedience to its rules. It has used it in every 
age, but with greatly varying degrees of facility. When 
discipline was vigorous and toleration little esteemed, 
excommunications were common, far too common. As 
discipline slackened and toleration became general, 
excommunications grew rarer until they fell into almost 
complete disuse. That this is so, is made obvious by 
the ignorance of Church order and rule, which those 
who are most bent on defending the Church’s rights have 
shown in their treatment of the Banister case. In order 
to make the situation intelligible, it is desirable therefore 
to recall the position with regard to excommunication in 
the Church of England to-day. 

The Christian Church has, from the time when it 
acquired a settled organisation, recognised three ways 
by which a Christian may be debarred from Holy 
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Communion. 1. A penitent who has put himself under 
the direction of a priest may, as part of the discipline to 
which he is subjected, be required not to communicate. 
This case is thus described in the Dean of the Arches’ 
judgment.* 


‘ But if the accused person admitted his wrongdoing, expressed 
sorrow and asked to be admitted to the discipline of repent- 
ance, he was dealt with as a penitent. The handling of a 
penitent apparently soon came to be a normal part of the 
pastoral duty (derived from the Bishop) of the priest having 
cure of souls in the place to which the penitent belonged. 
The priest had rules for his guidance, which, as time went 
on, became more elaborate. At first there was a public con- 
fession of wrongdoing and public penance in church. A 
series of penitential stations, or positions in church, occupied 
by penitents and indicating successive stages in the process 
of their reconciliation, was established. The process might 
take weeks or months or years, according to the nature of 
the offence and the view of the priest; but during the whole 
period, whether short or long, the penitent was in a state of 
separation; and it was only at the end of it that he was 
readmitted to communion. As age succeeded age, this dis- 
cipline of the Christian Church slackened. Public confession 
and public penance were laid aside, except in rare cases of 
public crime. The reconciliation of the penitent became a 
matter between himself and his confessor. Private penance 
became general, and there arose the practice of redeeming 
and commuting penances by money payments, which at and 
for a long time before the Reformation had become a regu- 
lated and generally accepted system. But the condition 
precedent, which was essential to the infliction of penance, 
was still the submission of the penitent.’ 


This was, no doubt, the normal method in England before 
the Reformation ; but, save for exceptional cases, it lies 
outside the present constitution of the Church of England. 
No one can read the various forms of the Reformed 
Liturgy, from the Order of Communion of 1548 to the 
present Prayer-Book of 1662, without observing a marked 
and progressive intention to throw responsibility on the 
individual, and to require him, after self-examination, to 
decide for himself whether he is fit to attend Holy 
Communion or not. If he cannot thus ‘quiet his own 


* ‘Law Reports’ (Probate), 1908, p. 380. 
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conscience,’ he is invited to go to a ‘discreet and learned 
minister of God’s word’ for ‘ghostly counsel and advice’ 
and ‘absolution.’ His recourse to a spiritual director is 
thus voluntary, and so, of course, is his compliance with 
any disciplinary advice which he may receive from his 
confessor. It does not appear that Mr and Mrs Banister 
had placed themselves under the spiritual direction of 
Canon Thompson, or that his repulsion of them was due 
to any action of his as their confessor. 

2. A person may be sentenced to excommunication as 
the result of a suit for his punishment and reclamation 
in respect of some spiritual offence which he has com- 
mitted. The Bishop, or his Chancellor sitting as an 
ecclesiastical judge, would hear the case, and the former 
would pronounce the sentence. The issue of fact in such 
a suit will be whether he has or has not been guilty of 
the acts of commission or omission with which he has 
been charged. The issue of law (if there be any) will be 
whether those acts constitute breaches of the Church’s 
rules. That is a question of ecclesiastical law. For 
example, if such a suit had been promoted by the Bishop 
of Norwich or by Canon Thompson, the issue of fact 
would have been whether Mr Banister had married his 
deceased wife’s sister, which was admitted; and the facts 
would therefore have given no trouble. The issue of law 
would have been whether, notwithstanding the recent 
Act, the law of the Church of England disallowed such 
unions. If that question had been decided in the 
affirmative, the judge would have had to consider what 
spiritual censure he ought to pass upon the defendant. 
The sentence might have been excommunication either 
generally or for a defined period of time. As Mr Banister 
is a layman and not therefore in possession of a clerical 
office or benefice of which he could be deprived, the 
sentence could hardly have been anything else except 
excommunication. When this sentence had been pro- 
nounced, Canon Thompson would have been notified of 
its existence ; and it would then have been his duty to act 
upon it by doing what in fact he did without any such 
warrant, and entirely on his own authority. 

The Christian Church, while familiar with excom- 
munication applied in the way described, has from very 
early times safeguarded the use of this most potent 
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weapon by attaching it to the Bishop or other Ordinary 
in his judicial capacity. The danger of arbitrary, 
uninformed and even malicious action by individual 
clergymen, dealing with men who in most cases would 
be their neighbours and associates, was too obvious for 
any other course to be possible. Therefore, except in the 
case of the notorious evil liver, which will be discussed 
presently, a clergyman was not allowed to refuse 
communion to one of his flock unless there had first been 
a judicial consideration of his case and a formal sentence 
of excommunication ; and this was the rule even when 
the priest was personally aware of a man’s guilt. St 
Augustine was explicit upon the point (see Homily ‘De 
utilitate ac necessitate penitentiz’), and his words were 
incorporated into the Decretum (11, ¢. ii, cap. 18) thus: 


‘Multi corriguntur ut Petrus; multi tolerantur ut Judas; 
multi nesciuntur “donee veniat Dominus, qui illuminabit 
abscondita tenebrarum.”’ Nos vero a communione quemquam 
prohibere non possumus (quamvis hee prohibitio nondum 
sit mortalis sed medicinalis) nisi aut sponte confessum, aut 
in aliquo sive seculari sive ecclesiastico judicio nominatum 
atque convictum. Quis enim sibi utrumque audet assumere, 
ut cuiquam ipse sit et accusator et judex ?’ 


Other extracts from the Canon Law to a similar effect 
are cited by the Dean of the Arches in his judgment. 

The Reformation brought no change in this respect. 
Excommunication continued to be a penalty inflicted by 
those administering spiritual jurisdiction and not by 
incumbents on their own authority. When the bishops’ 
and archdeacons’ courts scattered over the country filled 
much the same place that police courts occupy now, and 
all sorts of petty cases were constantly arising before 
these local tribunals, excommunication was resorted to 
whenever the guilty party could not or would not be put 
to penance. Thus in 1604 Henry Grey, ‘for making 
preparations with others for to dance the morice in the 
sermon while’ at Southwold, and later in the same year 
Mrs Wood of Prittlewell, for being ‘a troublesome and a 
contentious person with widow Browne and her daughter 
in fighting together and calling one another undecent 
terms, were excommunicated.* Contempt of court was 


i * *Hale’s Precedents,’ pp. 226, 227. 
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punished in the same way. Thus in 1607 William Ivie, 
being present in the chapel of Romford, where the Arch- 
deacon of Essex’s court was being held, so far forgot 
himself as to say in ‘ a very angry, malicious manner’ that 
‘Mr Reinolds was a knave and that Mr Savage, who 
then sat, was too young to be a judge.* This was more 
than Mr Savage could stand, and ‘ the said William’ was 
excommunicated. 

Excommunication as a spiritual censure fell into 
deserved discredit on account of the way in which it was 
used or rather abused by the ecclesiastical courts. It 
was degraded until it became a mere part of ordinary 
legal machinery. If a party to a suit failed to obey an 
order of the judge, though it might be not the final 
decree but an order for some quite subordinate and 
incidental purpose, such as putting in a plea, answering 
interrogatories or paying costs, he was excommunicated. 
Moreover, excommunication came to have civil disabilities 
attached to it; and naturally these were found more 
immediately effective for practical purposes than the 
spiritual ones which they tended to obscure. In truth, 
excommunication as worked in the ecclesiastical courts 
became a byword and a scandal, until, in 1813, the Act 53 
Geo. III, ch. 127 abolished the civil incidents of excom- 
munication, substituting more suitable remedies, but 
maintained it as a spiritual censure according to its 
original design and scope. By the second section it was 
provided that 


nothing in this Act contained shall prevent any ecclesiastical 

court from pronouncing or declaring persons to be excom- 
municate in definitive sentences or in interlocutory decrees 
having the force and effect: of definitive sentences, such 
sentences or decrees being pronounced as spiritual censures 
for offences of ecclesiastical cognizance, in the same manner 
as such court might lawfully have pronounced or declared 
the same, had this Act not been passed.’ 


And by the third section it was enacted that 


‘no person who shall be so pronounced or declared excom- 
municate shall incur any civil penalty or incapacity whatever 
in consequence of such excommunication, save such imprison- 


* *Hale’s Precedents,’ p. 232. 
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ment not exceeding six months as the court pronouncing or 
declaring such person excommunicate shall direct.’ 

It was, no doubt, considered that, while the civil 
penalties of excommunication confused secular with 
spiritual things and made its infliction an anachronism, 
there was no reason why it should not be left as a 
legitimate and even necessary instrument of spiritual 
discipline in the Church of England. As such it has 
been used since the Act of 1813, but only to a small 
extent. Happily the circumstances are very rare which 
would render recourse to this jurisdiction wise or even pos- 
sible. The multitude of squalid cases of disorder and petty 
cheating which once kept Church courts busy are now 
dealt with in police courts. Defamation (that is, unjust 
accusation of a spiritual offence) and brawling were long 
ago removed by statute from the arena of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. The gradual but complete disappearance 
of the discipline exercised by the ecclesiastical courts in 
cases of incontinence shows more emphatically even than 
an express enactment, how impossible the punishment of 
sin by means of litigation, with the penalties of the white 
sheet and, in default, excommunication, had long ago 
become. Freedom of opinion has happily always been a 
note of the Reformed Church of England; and heresy 
has never much occupied the ecclesiastical courts, so far 
as laymen are concerned. There remain, however, cases 
where the question is not really whether a certain 
person ought to be punished ‘for his soul's health,’ but 
whether it is right that, having committed certain acts 
or professed certain opinions, he should remain in the 
Christian society and enjoy its privileges. It is the 
protection of the Church from intrusion by one who does 
not honestly belong to it, rather than any lapse of the 
individual from orthodox views and morality of conduct, 
which prompts the suit. The proportion of cases even of 
this sort which ought to be brought before the spiritual 
court will always be exceedingly small. Persons holding 
anti-Christian opinions and persons whose lives are 
inconsistent with the Church’s moral teaching are not 
generally anxious to receive Holy Communion or to 
claim other Church privileges. They are usually quite 
markedly unwilling to go to church at all, and regard 
spiritual ministrations with complete indifference. It 
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would seem entirely unnecessary to take steps to 
excommunicate those who have adequately excommuni- 
cated themselves. 

But now and then a case emerges where for some 

reason, good or bad, perhaps with a view to force the 
Church to tolerate what it has declared to be intolerable, 
an individual insists on his claim to remain a communi- 
cant member notwithstanding conduct or published 
opinions which seem inconsistent with that claim. In 
such a case, justice to the clergyman concerned, to the 
rest of the congregation, and most of all to the Church 
itself, renders it fitting that an opportunity should be 
given of fairly and deliberately considering the matter. 
If, after due enquiry and argument, it is decided that 
the person in question is not entitled, while his conduct 
or his opinions remain unaltered, to the enjoyment of 
Church privileges, there ought to be excommunication, 
not using the word in a sense involving personal disgrace, 
but merely in its plain matter-of-fact meaning of exclu- 
sion from membership of a society for which he is found 
to be disqualified. Good men have long regretted the 
practical abeyance of discipline over the lay members of 
the Church of England. Mr Gladstone’s words written 
in 1843 are probably still true : 
‘The great strength of Dissent in this country lies, as we 
believe, in the impression of serious-minded persons of the 
middle and the lower class that the Church of England is a 
faithless and adulterous Church in her neglect of discipline 
over her lay members.’ * 


While it is possible to exaggerate the evil result of 
this absence of discipline, and while we may be quite sure 
that individual responsibility and freedom are permanent 
notes both of the English character and of the English 
Church, it is well that the Church of England should 
have some practicable means of defending its own rules 
and teaching from attacks which, unless repelled, must 
shake belief in its divine origin. These attacks seem 
likely to be more rather than less frequent, as Church and 
State in England fall further and further apart ; and it 
is important, therefore, that we should not lose sight of 
the provision for meeting them, recognised by the Church 


* ‘Gleanings of Past Years,’ v, 79. 
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throughout its history and carefully preserved for us by 
the State. 

3. In addition to repulsion from Holy Communion 
either because a person is under penance or because he 
has been sentenced to excommunication there is a third 
ground. A would-be communicant ought to be refused 
if he is ‘an open and notorious evil liver, or have done 
any wrong to his neighbours by word or deed, so that the 
congregation be thereby offended.’ The clergyman, under 
the rubrics prefixed to the service of Holy Communion, 
has no option in the matter. In this and in one or two 
other cases specified—the characteristic common to all 
being notoriety and danger of public mischief—the 
celebrant is required to repel the offending person, and 
to give an account of the affair to the Bishop in order 
that the latter may take proceedings in the ecclesiastical 
court. It is on the meaning of the words ‘open and 
notorious evil liver’ that the contest in the Banister case 
has largely turned. Canon Thompson’s counsel in the 
Court of Arches rather hesitatingly argued that the 
Banisters, by reason of their marriage, and notwith- 
standing the Act of 1907, were, at any rate ecclesiastically, 
open and notorious evil livers. The counsel engaged by 
the English Church Union in the various secular courts 
insisted on this view much more boldly, but without 
success. The Dean of the Arches thus defined the words:* 


‘The words “open and notorious evil liver” are not precise, 
but I do not think they are obscure. By an evil liver is 
intended a person whose course of life, as distinguished from 
some particular action, is in conflict with the moral code of 
Christendom. That our law recognises, in matters of morals, 
the common consent of Christendom is especially the case 
with regard to marriage questions. ... “Open and notorious” 
means, in my opinion, that the facts which constitute the 
evidence of the evil living are so conspicuous and well known 
as to be indubitable. . . . The evil living must be what the 
109th canon describes as “uncleanness and wickedness of 
life,” that is to say, a manner of life as to the moral aspect of 
which, in the view of Christendom generally, there can be no 
doubt. It must be a course of conduct, not an isolated act. 
“he fact that the accused is guilty of it must be so con- 
spicuous and well known as to be not open to question. 


* “Law Reports’ (Probate), 1908, pp. 385-91. 
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Lastly, it must be such as to cause offence to the public 
conscience. ... The assumption, therefore, which underlies 
the argument for the defence, that a marriage legalised by 
Act of Parliament as a civil contract necessarily remains a 
nullity for ecclesiastical purposes, is not justified by history 
and cannot be sustained. I do not go further or assume to 
define affirmatively what is the exact relation of ecclesi- 
astical law towards these marriages. My duty is confined 
to ascertaining whether those who have contracted such a 
marriage are open and notorious evil livers and are offending 
the public conscience by their evil life. Taking the fullest 
account of the limiting effect of the words of the statute, and 
putting at its highest the divergence which the Act may 
have created between the action of the State and the rule of 
the Church of England, I find it impossible to say that these 
persons, lawfully married according to the law of the land, 
can by any reasonable use of language be so described merely 
because they are living together as man and wife.’ 

The same view was expressed by all the Judges and Law 
Lords who tried the question of prohibition, except Mr 
Justice Bray, who abstained from giving an opinion. 
Their names are—Justices Darling and A. T. Lawrence, 
the Master of the Rolls (Sir H. Cozens-Hardy), Lords 
Justices Fletcher Moulton and Farwell, and Lords 
Loreburn, Halsbury, Ashbourne, Macnaghten and Atkin- 
son. So far asskilled authority on the meaning of words 
in an English document is concerned, it would be 
impossible to obtain greater finality of interpretation of 
the phrase ‘open and notorious evil liver’; and there the 
general question may be left. 

Bearing in mind what has been stated as to the 
different methods by which refusal of Holy Communion 
may happen in the English Church, we are now in a 
position to appreciate the course pursued in the Banister 
case. The Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Marriage Act, rather 
suddenly pressed forward by Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman’s Government at the end of the session of 
1907, made a change in the marriage law which for more 
than fifty years previously had been strenuously opposed 
by churchmen and especially the clergy. It was almost 
inevitable that the new law and the conscientious scruples 
of the clergy should come into collision ; and they did so, 
before many months passed, through the demand of Mr 
Banister, who had married his deceased wife's sister, 
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to be admitted to Holy Communion in his parish church 
against the wish of the incumbent, Canon Thompson, 
who seems to have consulted with and to have acted on . 
the advice of his Bishop, the late Dr Sheepshanks. The 
alternative open to Canon Thompson was either to adopt 
the attitude of the ‘Exhortation’ in the Prayer-book, 
and to throw responsibility on the Banisters, while 
warning them of the peril of unfit reception; or else, by 
one or other of the legal methods we have described, to 
seek to exclude them from Communion. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury had definitely advised the clergy to take 
the first course.* Canon Thompson, however, decided to 
adopt the latter alternative and to apply coercion. 
Whether he adequately appreciated the difficulty of the 
task is perhaps doubtful. 

Up to a certain point the case against marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister is free from uncertainty. Canon 
Law condemned these unions from the first. From the 
Reformation until 1907, Church and State, acting in 
concert, treated such marriages as void. The table of 
prohibited degrees which excluded them was governed by 
an easily understood principle. The Act of 1907 broke 
through this principle by making an anomalous exception 
as a matter of civil contract. The absolute nullity of 
other unions between persons not more closely, and even 
not so closely, connected was still maintained. How can 
a law be respected which allows marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister but treats marriage with that sister’s 
daughter as a lawless intrigue? But, while it is difficult 
to condemn too strongly the levity of those who, with 
their eyes open, used the powers of the Executive to press 
on a tired Parliament and an indifferent country a 
revolutionary change, which either goes too far or not 
far enough, and while no man of common sense will 
suppose that the beliefs of the Church of England can be 
affected in foro conscientie by State action of that sort, it 
must not be supposed that the position is very clear, 
either as to the existence of any well-defined Church law 
of marriage separate from that of the State, or as to any 
practicable means of enforcing it in the ecclesiastical 
courts. 


* Letter to the diocese of Canterbury (Macmillan), p. 49. 
Vol. 217,.—No, 432, 
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There is a great preponderance of authority against 
the existence of any express prohibition of marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister in the Scriptures. With regard 
to the early Church, the first and the main definite 
ecclesiastical prohibition is found in the 61st Canon 
of the Spanish Council of Elvira, held about A.p. 306. 
But the learned differ greatly in opinion as to the extent of 
the condemnation. The late Bishop John Wordsworth 
of Salisbury wrote: ‘It seems that this canon did not 
require separation of the parties who were legally united 
under the Civil Law, while it imposed upon them a 
minor penalty for marrying against the law of the 
Church ’* (i.e. excommunication for five years). On the 
other hand, the Rev. F. W. Puller, one of the Cowley 
Fathers, considers that separation of the parties was 
presupposed and taken for granted in the Canon of 
Elvira.t It is beyond the powers of ordinary folk to 
decide where such doctors disagree, but the fact of this 
disagreement makes it impossible for us to feel sure that 
we are on quite safe ground in accepting the rather 
exaggerated denunciations of men like Mr Puller, who 
cannot discuss the subject at all with calmness. Thus he 
writes : t 


‘It always seems astounding to me that it should be possible 
to find Christian men who do not shrink with horror from 
the thought of a widower contracting marriage with the near 
blood relations of his deceased wife. . . . All I can say is that, 
at any rate as regards this matter, their moral standard 
must be inconceivably lower than that of the heathen Romans 
who lived in the degenerate days of the later Republic.’ 


‘Loathsome sin,’ ‘incestuous fornication,’ ‘open and 
notorious incest,’ are a few of Mr Puller’s phrases § for 
describing marriages with a deceased wife’s sister, and 
give a fair notion of his tone throughout his book. 

When we come to a later age, it is still more difficult 
to maintain the unbending attitude of Mr Puller. The 


* ‘The Law of the Church and Marriage with Deceased Wife’s Sister’ 
(S.P.C.K.), pp. 12, 18. See also a learned article.in the ‘Church Quarterly 
Review’ for October 1908 (Ixvii, 151-167), by Mr C. H. Turner, on ‘ Irregular 
Marriages and the Earliest Discipline of the Church.’ 

+ ‘Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister’ (Longmans), p. 65 and 
Appendix 1. t Ib. p. 134. § Ib. pp. 5, 134, 139. 
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Roman Church, while keeping the marriage law formally 
intact, allowed the Pope to grant dispensations which 
infringed more or less seriously upon the strict standard. 
The tendency to dispense with marriage impediments 
grew as time went on, and at length it reached the 
deceased wife’s sister. Mr Puller puts it all down to 


‘that monster in human form Roderick Borgia . . . known in 
history as Alexander VI . . . who was the first to introduce 
into Christendom a thing hitherto unknown, the granting of 
a dispensation allowing a man to live in an incestuous union 
with his deceased wife's sister.’ * 


But, desperate as was the wickedness of Alexander, it is 
probably as inaccurate to suppose that he was the first 
to dispense with this impediment as it is certainly unfair 
to describe the later and present practice of the Roman 
Church as merely a continuation of the ‘trampling 
underfoot’ ‘of the holy law of God’ ‘by that appalling 
monster.’ The series of entries in the Papal registers 
relating to Great Britain and Ireland, issued under the 
authority of the Master of the Rolls, of which eight 
volumes have been published (1198-1447), furnish materials 
for estimating in some degree the number and nature of 
these dispensations long before Alexander VI's time. 
Within the period named between 400 and 500 cases are 
recorded. Most of them dispense marriages between 
remote connexions, but there are cases of near relation- 
ship by affinity, including several cases of marriage with 
deceased brother’s wife and with deceased wife's sister. 
In these some special circumstance is alleged, e.g. the 
first union was a contract of betrothal only, a marriage 
was without cohabitation, or there was cohabitation 
without consummation. There are several cases of 
dispensation of marriage with the sister of a former 
mistress. Quite plainly the tendency to widen the area 
of dispensations was independent of the personality of 
any one Pope. It is surely not less plain that a practice 
which survived the great reform movement in the Latin 
Church, of which the Decrees of Trent were the outcome, 
must have been preserved because, rightly or wrongly, 
experience seemed to justify it, and not because of any 


* ‘Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister,’ pp. 111, 112. 
¢ Ib. p. 128. 
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sympathetic allegiance to the memory of a ‘loathsome 
Pope ’* and his ‘ Borgian abomination.’ 

But difficulty of another kind emerges when we 
consider the position of the Church of England since the 
Reformation. Vast changes were then made in the 
marriage law. The law of prohibited degrees, as it had 
been gradually developed in the Latin Church, forbade 
marriages within the fourth degree of affinity or consan- 
guinity ¢ (e.g. between third cousins), marriages where 
either party had been, perhaps in childhood, precontracted 
in marriage, marriages where spiritual affinity existed 
through godparents, and marriages where either party 
had taken monastic vows; but accompanying this law 
was the practice of dispensations which we have described. 
Instead of this system an entirely new standard was set 
up by Henry VIII's Marriage Acts.§ All impediments 
except those made by ‘God’s law’ were abolished ; and 
what those were, in the view of Parliament, was set out. 
Prohibitions on the ground of precontract disappeared 
for a time, and those created by spiritual affinity and 
vows permanently. The power of dispensation outside 
God’s law was also swept away. All this was done by 
Parliament; there was no parallel action by Convoca- 
tion. Archbishop Parker was consulted as to how the 
statutory enumeration of the forbidden degrees could be 
expressed more clearly and completely. He accordingly 
drew up his Table for the guidance of ‘ such as shall intend 
hereafter to enter the state of matrimony, godly and 
agreeable to laws.’|| But that was a personal matter. 
Although still printed in our Prayer-books, it has no 
binding ecclesiastical authority. The conditions of 
marriage, so far as the Church of England is concerned, 
from the sixteenth century until to-day, have been 
regulated in accordance with Henry VIII's Acts and not 
in accordance with the pre-existing Canon Law. For 
example, the marriage of first cousins, forbidden by the 
most plain directions of Canon Law, became lawful in 
the Church of England by virtue of an Act of Parliament. 


* ‘Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister,’ p. 113. 
¢ Measured according to the Canon Law method. 

§ 25 Henry VIII, ch, 22; 28 Henry VIII, ch. 7; 28 Henry VIII, ch. 16; 
32 Henry VIII, ch. 38; and see 2 and 3 Ed. VI, ch. 23. ; 
|| Cardwell’s ‘Documentary Annals,’ i, 282, 


t Ib. p. 112, 
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It is quite certain that our forefathers in the sixteenth 
century, even the best of them, did not regard the action 
of the Church and of the State in relation to marriage 
law as operating in different and separable spheres. 
There was, in fact, nothing which could be regarded as 
a spiritual mandate for the law of prohibited degrees as 
established by statute until the 99th Canon of 1603 
forbade persons to marry contrary to Parker’s Table, 
declared all such marriages ‘incestuous and unlawful,’ 
and required them to be annulled by the ecclesiastical 
courts. This canon has, of course, a most important 
bearing upon the subject, and indeed, in the main, 
constitutes what is frequently appealed to as ‘the law of 
the Church.’ 

But, even so, we are bound to remember limitations 
and conditions which necessitate caution in the use of the 
canon. It is well known, and indeed obvious to anyone 
who reads them, that the Canons of 1603 are, for the most 
part, not intended as substantive enactments, but merely 
as regulations to enforce laws already in existence, those 
laws being largely Acts of Parliament. The 99th Canon, 
for example, seems intended to provide against breaches 
of the statute 32 Henry VIII, ch. 38. It is in this respect 
that the Canons differ from the Thirty-nine Articles. The 
clergy are not required to subscribe the Canons. They are 
bound to obey the rules of conduct laid down by the Canons, 
but not to hold opinions because they happen to beexpressed 
inthem. The laity are not bound at all by the Canons. 
This was settled generations ago. If it were otherwise it 
is greatly to be feared that the whole body of members of 
the English Church Union, from Lord Halifax downwards, 
must be regarded as excommunicated and unfit to be 
admitted to Communion. For the 27th Canon is express 
that ‘no minister when he celebrateth the communion 
shall wittingly administer the same...to any that have 
spoken against and depraved his Majesty’s sovereign 
authority in causes ecclesiastical.’ So heavy is the 
responsibility of those who gird against Privy Council 
judgments ! 

Finally there is always the difficulty of the relation 
between Canon and Statute. Ever since the Submission 
of the Clergy in Henry VIII's time it has been an admitted 
incident of Establishment in England that Canonsare abro- 
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gated by ‘contrarient’ enactments of Parliament. Canon 99, 
for instance, so far as it directed proceedings in the eccle- 
siastical courts to annul unlawful marriages, was repealed 
by Lord Lyndhurst’s Act (1835), which made such marriages 
ipso facto void without any proceedings. The Dean of 
the Arches was of opinion that the Act of 1907, having 
regard to its emphatic reference to the ‘civil contract,’ 
affects only the civil side of marriage; and that this 
language was used in the Actso as to leave the 99th Canon 
untouched.* It must, however, be admitted that this view 
was not shared by several of the Judges in the Prohibition 
proceedings; and that their dicta, if they are to be ac- 
cepted as giving an interpretation of the statute binding 
on the ecclesiastical courts, seem to put such a construc- 
tion upon it as to make it entirely destructive of the 
Canon. If it be so, this rather formidable result is 
another untoward outcome of the zealous interference of 
the English Church Union. 

_- But, while the complexity of these legal and historical 
problems might well have made Canon Thompson and his 
Bishop pause before attempting coercive action against 
the Banisters, and should certainly have rendered im- 
possible such full-mouthed maledictions as those of Mr 
Puller, the general position of the Church of England as 
rejecting marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is un- 
questionable. It may fairly be said that Parliament, in 
making ‘God's law’ the test of the prohibited degrees, 
was adopting the one standard, the acceptance of which 
by the reformed English Church could properly be taken 
for granted; and that both Church and State were then 
agreed that ‘God’s law’ prohibited these marriages. 
Further, the difficulties with regard to the 99th Canon, 
however formidable when the matter is submitted to a 
court with a view to enforce the Church’s rule in a 
specific case, do not prevent the canon remaining as 
valuable evidence, which the consciences of Churchmen 
will respect, of what that rule is. 

Canon Thompson having determined to take action, 
the form adopted is not surprising, however much it may 
be regretted. If the issue could have been raised by the 
Bishop in a suit dealing with the direct question whether 


* ‘Law Reports’ (Probate), 1908, p, 389. 
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the Banisters ought to have been excommunicated, per- 
manently or for a time, it would have been better. The 
almost irrelevant matters which vitiated the course 
actually pursued and have prevented a decision of the 
real point would have been avoided. But neither the 
Bishop nor Canon Thompson can be fairly blamed for not 
reviving an almost forgotten jurisdiction, which they 
were perhaps advised was hopelessly obsolete, and the 
resuscitation of which in this particular case undoubtedly 
presented technical difficulties.* At any rate Canon 
Thompson did not try to deal with the matter thus, but 
repelled Mr and Mrs Banister from Communion as ‘ open 
and notorious evil livers.’ The Banisters were not slow 
to initiate a suit nominally to punish Canon Thompson 
but really to assert their own rights. The defence to this 
suit failed, but—this is generally forgotten—not because 
Canon Thompson was wrong in his view of the Church law 
of prohibited degrees, but because he asserted it in a 
wrong way. His contention was twofold. He argued (1) 
that the marriage had made the Banisters ‘ evil livers ’ in 
fact ; and (2) that, at any rate, he could so treat them under 
the Act of 1907, which in substance provides that no 
clergyman shall be liable to censure for anything done in 
the performance of his ministerial duties which would 
not have been censurable before the Act.t The construc- 
tion of this ill-drawn statute is difficult, but the Dean 
of the Arches held, and the Judges have decided rightly, 
that the Act does not really create a condition'of hypo- 
thetical evil living which could, at the option of any 
clergyman, carry with it the disabilities inflicted on the 
Banisters. 

. The contention that, although lawfully married, they 
were on account of their marriage ‘open and notorious 
evil livers’ offends against common sense and charity, 
and applies language descriptive of execrable immorality 
to conduct which, however gravely censurable, is not of 
that character... As already stated (p. 191) the Dean of the 
Arches defines an ‘evil liver’ in this context as .a person 
whose course of life is condemned by the ‘common 


_ * For example, 27 Geo, III, ch. 44, sect. 2, prohibits suits in the ecclesi- 
astical courts for fornication ‘at any time after the parties offending shall 
have lawfully intermarried.’ 

t+ 7 Ed. VII, ch. 47, sect. 1. 
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consent of Christendom.’ In other words, by ‘evil living’ 
is meant, not every breach of Church law, but such wicked- 
ness as is generally recognised to be gross. Mr Puller, in 
a passage * of (even for him) unusual violence, denounces 
this definition as if it treated the moral code of the 
civilised world and the Church’s own standard of living 
as identical. They are, of course, intended to be con- 
trasted. But Mr Puller seems to be too angry either to 
understand the words he condemns, or to measure his 
own. A large committee of Bishops at the gathering of 
the whole Anglican Episcopate in 1908, while regarding 
these marriages as ecclesiastically irregular, reported 
that, where the secular law recognised them, the parties 
could not be branded as open and notorious evil livers. 
In other words, the moral effect of the change of the law 
cannot be ignored. Before the Act a man marrying his 
deceased wife’s sister knew that she would have none of 
the rights of a wife, and that her children would be 
bastards. After the Act, by marrying thus he undertakes 
the legal responsibilities of husband and father. It 
cannot be reasonably maintained that, if before the Act 
he would have been an evil liver, he must be so now. 
The change of the law has greatly modified his moral 
status without necessarily rendering him blameless. 
Canon Thompson, having failed in his defence, 
practically disappeared from the scene. He resigned his 
living, and the Banisters ceased to reside in the parish, 
long before the recent appeal to the House of Lords. 
Nevertheless, the English Church Union, using Canon 
Thompson’s name, doubtless with his consent, set to work 
with new counsel and solicitors to attack the decision of 
the Arches in the secular courts. Its intervention has 
been unsuccessful, but it has also been disconcerting, 
because, although the aim of the Union has hitherto 
been to vindicate the Church’s spiritual independence, its 
attitude has now been different. Prohibition was the 
proper method of challenging Sir-Lewis Dibdin’s reading 
of the proviso in the Act of 1907 to which we have 
referred ; but the English Church Union also sought the 
decision of all the secular courts in succession upon the 
other ground relied on by Canon Thompson, namely, the 


* Op, cit., pp. 126-129. + Encyclical Letter, etc. (S.P.C.K.), p. 143. 
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meaning of the words ‘open and notorious evil liver’ in 
the rubric. No one has ever before claimed that the 
interpretation of the Prayer-book is part of the duty of 
the civil courts. It is startling to find this contention 
now raised by an organisation whose raison d@étre has 
been rejection of the judgments of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council because of its secular origin. But 
notwithstanding attempts, after the hearing in the Court 
of Appeal,* to disown it, the argument was again pre- 
sented in the House of Lords. 

Scarcely less strangely inconsistent has been the effort 
of the English Church Union to obtain such a reading of 
the Act of Parliament as would allow every clergyman 
to usurp a bishop’s jurisdiction over excommunication, 
and, at his own discretion, to receive or repel certain 
communicants. Again, it is well that the Union has 
failed to persuade the Judges that this revolutionary 
change in the conditions of admission to Holy Com- 
munion has been or could be made by Act of Parliament. 
Excommunication, as a very rare and sad necessity, will 
never wholly disappear from the English Church, and 


has perhaps been too much forgotten in recent times ; 
but, unless justice, charity and respect for Church order 
govern its exercise, religion will not be helped, it will be 
grievously hindered, by its revival. 


* See letter from solicitors to E.C.U., ‘Times,’ February 9, 1910. 
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Art. 10.—THE NEW PACIFICISM. 


1. The Great Illusion. By Norman Angell. London: 
‘Heinemann, 1911. 

2. Memories and Studies (Essay on Peace and War). 
By William James. London: Longmans, 1911. 

3. The Passing of War. By the Rev. W.L.Grane. London: 
Macmillan, 1912. 

4. War and its Alleged Benefits. By J. Novileow- London : 
Heinemann, 1912. 

5. Modern Wars and War Taxes: a semana of military 
finance. By W. R. Lawson. Edinburgh: Blackwood, 
1912. 


WHEN a book, which was first published in November 
1909, has already gone through five editions and been 
translated into ten languages, it might be regarded as 
unnecessary to restate at length its author's thesis before 
examining his contentions. ‘The Great Illusion,’ however, 
has suffered so much from friends and enemies through 
misunderstanding and misstatement both of its theory 


and of its conclusions that perhaps it is as well to set 
forth briefly Mr Norman Angell’s point of view, before 
proceeding to appraise his exposition of a subject of such 
importance as the place of war in the modern world, and 
his judgment on a question so momentous. Mr Angell 
tells us that 


‘he sets out to prove that military and political power give 
a nation no commercial advantage; that it is an economic 
impossibility for one nation to seize or destroy the wealth 
of another, or for one nation to enrich itself by subjugating 
another. . . . The idea that addition of territory adds to a 
nation’s wealth is an optical illusion of like nature, since the 
wealth of conquered territory remains in the hands of the 
population of such territory. . .. International finance has 
become so interdependent and so interwoven with trade and 
industry that the intangibility of an enemy’s property 
extends to his trade. 

‘In the second part—* The Human Nature of the Case” — 
the author shows that human nature is not unchanging ; 
that the warlike nations do not inherit the earth; that war- 
fare does not make for the survival of the fittest or virile; 
that the struggle between nations is no part of the evolu- 
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tionary law of man’s advance ... that physical force is a 
constantly diminishing factor in human affairs, and that this 
diminution carries with it profound psychological modifica- 
tions; that society is classifying itself by interests rather 
than by State divisions; that the modern State is losing its 
homogeneity; and that these multiple factors are making 
rapidly for the disappearance of State rivalries” (pp. vi, viii). 


These theories Mr Angell supports with a wealth of 
closely reasoned argument, which makes his book one of 
the most damaging indictments that have yet appeared of 
the principles governing the relations of civilised nations 
to one another. We have been taught to believe that it 
is good for a country to be powerful; that success in war 
adds to a nation’s strength; that defeat may mean ruin; 
that patriotism is a virtue deep-rooted in the best 
instincts of man; that man’s nature is, and always will 
be, such that on certain questions of prime importance 
he can only admit the final arbitrament of force. To a 
Europe which for generation after generation has paid 
homage to the God of Battles till war—at least the pre- 
paration for war and the avoidance of war—has become 
the first preoccupation of its statesmen and the weightiest 
burden laid upon its peoples, there comes Mr Angell with 
the pronouncement that on these questions all our ideas 
are based upon illusions—the illusion that victory is more 
profitable than defeat, and the illusion that patriotism 
has a place in the modern world. 

Even from the brief presentation of Mr Angell’s thesis 
given above it is clear that in his hands the conduct of 
‘the war against war,’ which was one of the salient 
characteristics of the later years of the nineteenth century 
and is even more so that of the early years of the 
twentieth, is takinganewform. With the old Pacificism, 
the Pacificism of the Quakers, of Tolstoi, and of all those 
who hold that,war must not be tolerated because on the 
one hand it is a crime against Humanity and on the other 
an outrage on the God of Love, the world has long been 
familiar, without however becoming convinced either of 
the truth of its contentions or of their practical applic- 
ability to the affairs of nations. Mr Angell recognises 
this fact, and attributes the failure of the old Pacificism 
to the admission, expressed or implied in the writings of 
its exponents, that material gain does ensue from 
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successful war, and that national strength and prestige 
derivable from such strength do enhance the prosperity 
and well-being of the inhabitants of powerful nations. 
In short, the old Pacificism has failed because it admits 
the premise of the old Diplomacy, and has confined itself 
to an attack on the ultimate method of expression of 
that old Diplomacy, i.e. war. The new Pacificists, if we 
may so describe Mr Angell and his followers, accept the 
truth of Clausewitz’s fundamental proposition that ‘ war 
is the continuation of policy by other means.’ By implica- 
tion they realise that, since it is illogical to attack the 
idea of war while admitting the validity of the policy of 
which war is the natural continuation, they can only 
eliminate from the world war and preparation for war— 
which in common with the older Pacificists they hold to be 
evils—by undermining the foundations of national policy 
upon which ultimately rests the resort to force among the 
nations. To make war impossible, the older Pacificists 
appealed to the heart and soul of man ; the new Pacificists 
make their appeal to his pocket. For the dictum ‘war is 
wrong’ is substituted the phrase ‘ war does not pay.’ 

For a moment there prevailed among the Pacificists 
of Europe another aphorism, of which we have not heard 
much since the recent great struggle in Manchuria, an 
aphorism which may be traced to M. de Bloch. It may 
be summarised as the proposition that science has 
endowed combatants with weapons so potent that war 
must kill itself, since no modern attacking force could 
hope to force its victorious way through the storm of 
fire which an improved armament had placed in the hands 
of the defender; and that, attack being no longer 
possible, war itself would cease to be. But the events 
of the Russo-Japanese War speedily dispersed this 
‘illusion.’ From the Yalu to Mukden, by way of Port 
Arthur and Liao Yang, the Japanese army showed that, 
whatever be the armaments of the defence, the fear of 
death will not keep brave men from the attack, or from 
winning battles when they are led with skill and resolu- 
tion and are animated by a pure and exalted patriotism. 

Pacificism has thus passed through two phases: the 
appeal to the soul— war is wrong’; and the appeal to 
fear—‘ war is dangerous. Now Mr Angell ushers in the 
last phase with the final appeal to the pocket—‘ war is 
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expensive, since whether you win or lose there is no 
money in it.’ If we may judge by the reception accorded 
to ‘The Great Illusion, even by sections of the Press of 
all countries not altogether pacificist, the general con- 
sensus of opinion would seem to be that the appeal to 
the pocket may succeed where the appeals to fear and to 
altruism are acknowledged to have failed ; and that love 
of money will in the end bring about that change in the 
attitude of mankind to war which could not be effected 
by such motives as love of right and love of life. Whether 
or not it is a sign of ‘ progress’ that the advocacy of peace 
should have shifted its ground from the idealistic stand- 
point of the seventeenth century Quakers to the essentially 
material position in which in the twentieth century Mr 
Angell places it, is an arguable proposition; it depends 
on the nature of the change we are prepared to admit 
to be progress. Here it will be sufficient to note the fact 
of change, before we examine briefly the position adopted 
by Mr Angell. 

In the first part of his book, on the economics of the 
case, Mr Angell argues that the close financial relations 
between nations, brought about by the present develop- 
ment of credit resulting in a synchronised Bank Rate, 
makes conquest economically futile; that, under modern 
conditions, confiscation of an enemy's property, and still 
more so of his trade, is an economic impossibility ; while 
the imposition of a war indemnity is no profit to a nation, 
since, to whatever extent that indemnity injures the 
beaten nation, to the same extent will the victor injure 
himself through diminution of his trade with a customer 
and client whose credit and purchasing power he has 
reduced. The chapters in which Mr Angell developes 
and supports this, his main thesis, deserve to be pondered — 
because they contain an admirable presentment of his 
case; and yet, since they do not cover adequately the 
whole economic aspect of war, they are apt to leave an 
undiscriminating reader with the impression that Mr 
Angell’s case against war is stronger than it is. The fact 
is that the economic aspect of war is so intimately engaged 
with its moral aspect that the attempt to consider it as a 
thing apart leads directly to false inferences, logically 
deducible from a presentation of the case which is in fact 
not impartial, since an essential element in the matter 
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is omitted. True, Mr Angell omits it in order to consider 
it later; but this postponement still further confuses the 
issue, since in his chapters on the human nature of the case 
the reaction on economics of a national moral enhanced 
by successful war is by no means adequately dealt with. 

Although we are not prepared to follow Mr Angell on 
to such ground of his own choosing as is implied in the 
statement (p. 132) that, ‘in the last resort, the economic 
question lies at the bottom of the sentimental question,’ 
we are ready to admit that, if he can prove that successful 
war does injure the victorious nation to an extent which 
will vitally cripple its national activities, he has gone far 
towards proving his thesis, since the object of war is 
either to preserve or to enhance national life in every 
sphere of human endeavour, of which one—and that not 
the least important—is commerce. We find that Mr 
Angell is quite ready to appeal to history to confirm his 
verdict on the economic futility of war, and by so doing 
he has unquestionably strengthened his case ; but some- 
times the very instances he adduces to prove his point 
appear to us to indicate conclusions which are not those 
at which he has arrived. This is not because Mr Angell 
has not faced facts honestly—no unbiased reader of his 
book will ever venture to suggest that Mr Angell is 
disingenuous—but solely because he has committed the 
initial error of endeavouring to disengage the moral and 
economic aspects of war, and has set himself to consider 
each without taking sufficiently into account the action 
and reaction upon it of the other. 

As an example of what we mean, we will take Mr 
Angell’s analysis of the economic position of Germany 
after the Franco-German war. With justice he points 
out that one effect of the war, and of the receipt of the 
great indemnity paid by France, was to disorganise the 
finances of Germany, with the result that it was not for 
some years that German industry began to prosper. He 
admits that ‘after the first decade Germany’s trade has 
shown an expansion which has not been shown by that of 
France,’ but he continues (p. 86) : 

‘Those who are hypnotised by this quietly ignore altogether 
one great fact which has marked both France and Germany, 
not since the war but during the whole of the nineteenth 
century ; and that fact is that the population of France, from 
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causes in no way connected with the Franco-Prussian War, 
since the tendency was a pronounced one for fifty years 
before, is practically quite stationary ; while the population 
of Germany, also for reasons in no way connected with the 
war, since the fact was also pronounced half a century 
previously, has shown an abounding expansion.’ 


To this increase of population and to other causes, 
such as the fiscal unification of the German Confederation 
which preceded the war, Mr Angell attributes the indus- 
trial and commercial development of Germany which 
characterised the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
It will be noticed that he omits all mention of the moral 
influence on the German nation of successful war, and 
offers no explanation why it was that during the years 
preceding the trinity of wars which forged the unity of 
Germany—a period during which he tells us the population 
of Germany was expanding while that of France was 
stationary—German commerce and industry did not show 
that vital and remarkable quality of growth which has 
characterised it since the foundation of the German 
Empire. If, as he infers, the prime cause of the material 
prosperity of Germany was an increasing population for 
which employment had to be found, why is it that the long 
years of peace between the close of the Napoleonic wars 
and the inception of the wars for German unity do not 
show us an industrial and commercial revival in Germany 
in any way commensurate with that which, after a brief 
interval of pain and strain, so remarkably distinguishes 
the period which followed the wars that welded Germany 
into a nation? In Mr Angell’s presentation of the 
causes of Germany’s industrial progress we find that he 
omits one essential element—the moral stimulus of 
successful war. Before Germany emerged triumphant 
from her great ordeal, she was but a loose confederation 
of kingdoms and principalities, in which the petty interests 
and jealousies characteristic of States of the second and 
third rank took the place of strong national life and deter- 
mined national purpose. To such States the intense 
vitality which is an essential element in industrial and 
commercial expansion was impossible until they had 
proved to themselves and to all the world that they were 
indeed worthy of the wider, stronger, more ample, 
national life which comes only to those who have a 
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common memory of sacrifice for a common end ; to those 
who have dared to offer up the sacrament of a great war 
waged for a great national purpose. Professor William 
James reminds us that: 


‘The virtues that prevail [in war]... are virtues anyhow, 
superiorities that count in peaceful as well as in military 
competition ; but the strain on them, being infinitely intenser 
in the latter case, makes war infinitely more searching as a 
trial. No ordeal is comparable to its winnowings. Its dread 
hammer is the welder of men into cohesive States; and 
nowhere but in such States can human nature adequately 
develop its capacity.’ * 


Surely, when Mr Angell sets out to explain to us the 
industrial and commercial expansion of Germany, depen- 
dent as these are quite as much on the qualities and 
civic virtues of the German people as on its increase in 
mere numbers, he does but tell us half the truth when he 
omits from consideration the moral stimulus which 
resulted from successful war—from that incomparable 
winnowing which left the individual inhabitant of petty 
South-German States morally justified in presenting as 
proud a front to his commercial competitors as the 
Prussian and the Englishman. Even in commerce and 
industry courage is a great good ; and the consciousness of 
courage leads the individual merchant and manufacturer 
to seek boldly for successful ventures in new and untried 
fields, as does the German trader and captain of industry 
to-day. Is it of no moment that we find in German 
industry and commerce after the war of 1870 characteris- 
tics of self-reliance and enterprise which we fail to observe 
during the years of peace between Waterloo and Bis- 
marck’s wars, years which on Mr Angell’s thesis should 
have been the fat and prosperous years of German 
industrialism? But perhaps we have said enough to show 
that even on the economic side we shall do well not to 
accept uncritically, or without weighing them in all their 
bearings, the conclusions Mr Angell puts before us on an 
incomplete survey of this important aspect of war. 

We have already recorded our dissent from the dictum 
that the economic question lies at the root of the causes 
of war. Its acceptance is an essential preliminary to 


* ‘Memories and Studies,’ p. 280. 
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agreement with Mr Angell’s contention that, if war is 
proved to be economically futile, the danger of war 
between great nations is made remote, if indeed it is not 
completely eliminated. But the great wars of history 
were not waged for economic gain; they were waged in 
order to prevent or to make possible political changes 
intimately bound up with national ideals. The first 
consequence of those wars was that the victor fulfilled 
his national purpose, and, as a rule, the nation beaten 
failed to do so. We owe to successful war waged by a 
small and hardy nation, skilled in arms, the priceless 
heritage of Greek culture which would not have been 
ours had the Persians won at Marathon. We owe to 
successful war the fact that England, Holland and North 
Germany to-day have an outlook on the world quite 
other than would be theirs had the counter-Reformation 
not been checked by force of arms. Where would the 
spirit of freedom be found in our times if the Armada 
had not been beaten; if the war in the Low Countries 
had ended in a Spanish victory; if Gustavus had not led 
his Swedes to fight and die at Leipsic? Would it have 
been better for Europe that Valmy had not been fought, 
that the ragged legions of liberty had never been urged 
to their great counterstroke against the reactionary 
forces of the old monarchies by the glorious mad music 
of the ‘ Marseillaise’? Would it have been better for the 
world that, when the great French war for freedom 
became perverted into war for conquest, it had not been 
checked in Russia, in Spain, and on the sea at Trafalgar, 
and checked by force of arms? if Napoleon failed to 
enslave Europe, it was only because a sufficient number 
of Europeans were prepared to die in battle to prevent 
him from succeeding in his undertaking. Such measure 
of success as he attained is to be attributed to the fact 
that for many years he was able to persuade an adequate 
number of Frenchmen to die for the ideal he stood for, 
while his opponents failed to induce an adequate number 
of their subjects to die for the polity under which they 
lived. The pressure of war educated the peoples and 
welded the populations into nations of men ready to die 
for the preservation of their nationality ; and before the 
new national ideal France went down in October 1813. 
In all this, where is the economic motive of war? 
Vol. 217.—No. 432, P 
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Perhaps it may be said that the wars we have named 
are old wars, fought for ideals which have ceased to 
appeal to the men of to-day. It may be so, but, if the 
statement is true, the implication is that the men of our 
own time are morally inferior to those who have gone 
before ; and that is an implication which we are justified 
in disowning if we remember the causes for which 
nations have fought in our own times. Where is the 
economic issue which led France to Magenta and Solferino, 
and so drove her to make of Italy a nation? Was it 
economics alone which spurred Garibaldi to his great 
effort for the freedom of his country? And in the wars 
waged to make United Germany, can we conceive that 
any aphorism that ‘war does not pay’ would have led 
Bismarck to hold his hand, even were he convinced of its 
fundamental truth? He would have replied that Prussia 
was not fighting for money, but to make of dismembered, 
contemned, politically insignificant Germany a united 
and powerful nation owning no master and brooking no 
alien interference. The greatest war of our time, the 
Civil War in the United States, was fought because 
21,000,000 of white men refused to acquiesce in the shame 
brought upon them by 5,000,000 of their fellows who saw 
no harm in the ownership of slaves. Much ingenuity has 
been expended in the search for an economic cause in the 
American Civil War; but the fact remains that the war 
was fought because the ideals of one section of the States 
conflicted with the ideals held by another section ; it was 
a war for an idea. 

If we turn to the most recent of the great wars of our 
era—that between Russia and Japan—we shall not find 
that Japan went to war because she thought that the war 
would pay. She wanted territory, it is true; but, more than 
territory, she desired safety and that place in the world 
which has never yet been bought except by blood. By 
battle, and by battle alone, she knew she could raise men 
of her colour to an equality with the white races; and 
she has been justified in her decision. Mr Angell questions 
whether the fact of being a member of a victorious race 
profits the individual, and asks (p. 271) : 

‘Does anyone think of paying deference to the Russian 
moujik because he happens to belong to one of the biggest 
empires territorially? Does anyone think of despising an 
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Ibsen or a Bjérnson, or any educated Scandinavian or Belgian 
or Hollander, because they happen to belong to the smallest 
nations in Europe? The thing is absurd, and the notion is 
simply due to inattention.’ 

The reply, of course, is that the question he propounds, 
as framed by him, is designed to confuse the issue. The 
true question is this, ‘Has the personal status of the 
individual Japanese living in a white community been 
enhanced or the reverse as a result of the battle of 
Tsushima?’ In the reply to this question lies Japan’s 
justification for the Manchurian War. 

In the second part of his book, where Mr Angell 
examines ‘the human nature of the case’ against war, we 
find that he covers a great deal of ground without, how- 
ever, really telling us why men, who by nature are timid 
animals, dreading pain and sudden death, can in the main 
be depended upon to face that which they fear at the 
bidding of their leaders. He refrains from doing so, we 
suspect, because he finds it difficult to picture to himself 
the driving force of a national ideal. In his eyes the 
economic issue looms so large that we believe that we 
are right in assuming it has to some extent distorted his 
vision. In the spirit of patriotism he sees a danger to 
the maintenance of peace on a purely economic basis; so 
he is driven to defend his thesis by conjuring up for his 
readers the vision of an unnational world in which class- 
divisions, based upon property, money, labour and 
standards of education, will stratify horizontally all the 
civilised peoples now divided from one another by vertical 
barriers of nationality. 

This theory is not new, nor is it attractive. The 
present internationalisation of capital is to some extent 
being followed by a kindred process in the world of 
labour. As Mr Angell points out, there is, on the one 
hand, more in common to-day between an English 
gentleman and a German noble than between either and 
a labourer of his own country; while in the labouring 
classes of Germany and England the feeling is growing 
that the interests of labour are more closely engaged in 
a struggle with capital than in any possible international 
conflict. At the present moment this is little more thap 
a tendency. Herr Bebel told his French friends, at a 
time of strain in Franco-German relations, that the 
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German Socialist is a German first and a Socialist after- 
wards, and gave them clearly te understand that Hervéism 
is of no account in Germany—as yet. Still, even granted 
that all we can fairly claim to note is a tendency in the 
direction of internationalism, is Mr Angell right in 
welcoming it as a factor making for peace? Let us 
assume a co-operation of the workers in England and 
Germany against the capitalists of England or of some 
other country ; does this necessarily connote a renuncia- 
tion of English and German national ideals any more 
than would a co-operation by England and Germany in 
a war against France? Where the whole nation is 
concerned, we are accustomed to alliances between 
nations for certain specific ends without the implication 
that either party to the alliance, to any degree whatever, 
renounces a particle of its own nationality. Will not the 
same principle apply to alliances for a specific end—the 
improvement of the conditions of labour, etc.—made 
between the working men of separate nations? Is there 
any reason to assume that the working man of Hesse 
Darmstadt is prepared to take such international action 
as will leave him, vis-a-vis of the workmen of France, in 
the position which his grandfather held before Bismarck 
made of the unconsidered and despised Hessian a citizen 
of the German Empire? Unless the answer be in the 
affirmative, there is in the tendency that we, in common 
with Mr Angell, have noted no prospect of such a 
breaking-down of international barriers as will make 
possible the practical application of the thesis that war is 
an economic futility. Holding, as we do, the belief that 
nationality is the most precious heritage we have received 
from the conflicts of ideals and wars of the past, we 
cannot condemn too strongly the vision of inter- 
nationalism which Mr Angell welcomes in order to see 
in it the realisation of his dream, that war has no true 
place in the modern world. The vision Mr Angell 
welcomes is one in which the material well-being of 
working men is to be the prime concern of some soulless 
administration called into being by a renunciation of 
all that the nations have stood for through the centuries 
of strife in which civilisation came into being. It is a 
world in which the lowest form of class selfishness is 
to take the place of patriotism; it is one in which no 
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man with a spark of manhood in him would tolerate 
existence. 

Not only has Mr Angell himself written an important 
book on this question, but he has contributed a laudatory 
introduction to the recently published translation of 
M. Jacques Novikow’s ‘War and its Alleged Benefits,’ 
which he commends to his English disciples as a buok 
‘ which can be read in an hour, but which contains more 
arguments against war in the abstract than anything of 
similar bulk’ he knows. He goes on to say that, although 
travelling by very different roads, M. Novikow and he 
have arrived at the same destination—a belief in the 
folly and futility of war. We are therefore entitled to 
number M. Novikow among the prophets of the New 
Pacificism, an inference justified by Mr Angell’s com- 
mendation of the Russian writer as one of those who 
hold the problem of war to be an intellectual one, ‘ to be 
stated in terms of national self-interest.’ This alone 
would differentiate M. Novikow from those opponents 
of war who take the more altruistic standpoint we find’ 
identified with the older Pacificists. Indeed, M. Novikow’s 
outlook on life, which may be gauged by his state- 
ment (p. 3) that ‘The goal striven for by every human 
being is enjoyment,’ is in itself enough to ensure that 
the arguments against war which he advances will be quite 
other than those which compel our respect for the Quaker- 
Tolstoi propaganda, even when we find ourselves unable 
to give to it our intellectual assent. The older Pacificists 
preached duty, not enjoyment, as the fundamental reason 
for not fighting ; those who believe that war is a human 
activity which cannot be eliminated from the life of man 
hold to the belief that at times it is man’s duty to fight 
for his country and the ideals its particular national life 
connotes. Far apart as are the conclusions of those two 
schools of thought, they have this in common, that they 
base their teaching on the fundamental ‘idea of sacrifice 
of self to a larger whole—on the idea of duty owed by 
man to man, or on the idea of duty owed by the citizen 
to his country. The idea of enjoyment as the end in 
life is alien alike to the older Pacificists and to those 
who believe in the necessity of war. It is to the 
prophets of the New Pacificism that we must turn to 
find a philosophy of civilisation based upon the degrading 
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dogma enshrined in the following sentence, with which 
M. Novikow closes his first chapter : 


‘War might be an end in itself, it might produce results 
favourable to mankind, but that only if suffering and death 
were enjoyable. And everybody knows they are not.’ 


Which amounts to saying, War is not enjoyable, 
therefore war is bad. In place of evolution by survival 
of the fittest we are offered evolution by survival of 
the most pleasure-loving; that is the logical outcome 
of the hedonistic theory which taints every page of M. 
Novikow’s book, for, if enjoyment is the true end of life, 
they best deserve to survive who have best cultivated 
their capacity to enjoy. 

M. Novikow’s hatred of war, whether as an instrument 
of policy or as ‘a thing in itself’ (which Clausewitz has 
shown it cannot be), leads him at times to seek strange 
arguments against the object of his aversion. To prove 
that war is no solution of international disputes, he tells 
us (pp. 21, 22) that: 


‘One thing about wars deceives us. After frightful carnage 
the belligerents are sometimes exhausted. They long for 
tranquillity, and they appoint plenipotentiaries to settle 
their differences. Since each side desires a cessation of hos- 
tilities, each makes mutual concessions. An adjustment is 
reached, and a modus vivendi is found equally acceptable to 
all the parties involved. It is this good will, this feeling for 
justice that leads to solutions; it is not the hecatombs, it is 
not the war preceding. If the same spirit of concord had 
been displayed beforehand, an agreement would undoubtedly 
have been reached. But, since the establishment of a more 
or less equitable order of things assuring justice and peace 
too often follows the bloodiest wars, the mind is misled by a 
false association of ideas. The regulation of international 
differences is attributed to the war, whereas, on the contrary, 
it is due solely to respect for the rights of others, to the 
spirit of equity, to good will and mutual concessions.’ 

We have quoted at length this gem of mixed thinking 
as it is a very fair sample of M. Novikow’s methods of 
controversy, and gives us some notion of the value of a 
book which Mr Angell urges his brother Pacificists to 
read and ponder. It would be interesting to know 
whether, after the hecatombs of the Franco-German War, 
the modus vivendi reached by the plenipotentiaries at 
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Frankfurt was ‘equally acceptable to all the parties 
involved.’ The solution they arrived at was the surrender 
by France to Germany of two provinces, some fortresses, 
and a great many millions; while Germany surrendered 
nothing to France. One may be permitted to doubt 
whether ‘ the regulation of international differences’ then 
achieved was in fact ‘due solely to respect for the rights 
of others, to the spirit of equity, to good will and mutual 
concessions.’ Possibly Metz, Sedan and the capitulation 
of Paris had something to do with it. : 

To support the contention that the physiological effect 
of war on nations is deleterious, M. Novikow makes 
a strange assertion about the English which betrays 
ignorance of our history and misunderstanding of our 
temperament. 


‘If wars perfect the races’ (he says, p. 28), ‘then the most 
belligerent races should be the handsomest. But such is not 
the case. In fact, the contrary is true. The English are 
most certainly one of the handsomest people on earth. They 
are also the least warlike, since they alone, of all the European 
nations, have abolished compulsory military service.’ 


We have never ‘abolished compulsory military 
service’; and in the nineteenth century we fought more 
wars than any other Great Power. Is it a proof that our 
nation is ‘unwarlike’ that it conquered India, fought 
Russia in the Crimea, and has engaged in countless 
successful operations in Persia, China, Afghanistan, 
Egypt and the Sudan with armies of volunteers; that 
without the aid of one pressed man it brought to a 
successful issue the long and arduous struggle with the 
South African Republics? The story is well known how 
once Marshal Soult, when on a diplomatic mission to 
England, speaking to the Duke of Wellington, said that 
‘The English are not a military nation.’ ‘No,’ replied 
the Duke, ‘but we are a warlike one’; and he had 
better warrant from history for what he said than has 
M. Novikow for his impertinent praise. 

M. Novikow’s references to England are not fortunate. 
To support his contention that ‘from the Ural Mountains 
to the Atlantic the Europeans have the utmost horror of 
conscription and war’ (p. 111), he states (p. 112) that ‘It 
is less vexatious to be a soldier in England than anywhere 
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else ; yet, since the Crimean War, the average number of 
deserters from the English army has never been less 
than one-fifth of the recruits. Sometimes as many as 
one-half have deserted.’ About this statement the only 
thing to be said is that it is false, and so obviously foolish 
that no man with any respect for facts, or even proba- 
bilities, would have quoted it. It serves M. Novikow’s 
purpose, however, and thus it is allowed to find a place 
in his chapter on the Psychology of War. Perhaps we 
have said enough about M. Novikow’s book to show that 
it does not deserve the high praise accorded to it by Mr 
Angell in his introduction to the English edition. The 
many admirers of that notable book, ‘The Great Illusion’ 
—and among them may be counted not a few opponents 
of Mr Angell’s theories who can appreciate an earnest 
and thoughtful piece of original work—can only regret 
that he should have allowed his name to be associated 
with so biased and so untrue a statement of the case 
against war as is this production of M. Novikow. 
Unfortunately it is not only among the prophets of 
the New Pacificism that bias and bad taste are to be 
found. In ‘Modern Wars and War Taxes’ Mr Lawson 
sets out to make a systematic attempt to measure the 
financial strength of the great military Powers, and to 
show that in the present state of society armaments are 
an unavoidable evil. That is to say, he sets out deliber- 
ately to break a lance with Mr Angell, whose contentions, 
in the following passage (p. ix), he claims to have refuted: 


‘In the following pages copious illustrations will be found of 
the influence of war and finance on each other in recent 
times. On careful study it will be seen that they give very 
little support to Mr Norman Angell’s “Great Illusion” theory.’ 


A whole chapter is devoted to the subject of ‘Mr 
Norman Angell’s Great Illusion disillusioned,’ while 
scattered throughout the book are numerous gibes at Mr 
Angell and his theories. Mr Angell’s thesis, however, is 
nowhere adequately dealt with by Mr Lawson, although 
between the covers of his somewhat arrogant and 
pretentious book he has collected a mass of material 
which, if properly ordered, might well become the most 
serious indictment of the ‘Great Illusion’ in its economic 
aspect which has yet appeared. 
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In ‘Modern Wars and War Taxes’ Mr Lawson does 
not show quite clearly what it is he wants the world to 
do about war, or what he believes to be its relation to 
national life. He is at one with the Pacificists in 
deploring the burden of armaments, and in places he 
draws the usual Pacificist conclusion that civilisation is 
marching to bankruptcy under a burden of bloated military 
budgets. At the same time he has no word hard enough 
for those who advocate arbitration as a possible solution 
of the pressing question of somehow limiting the present 
international competition in armaments. Much as Mr 
Lawson dislikes Mr Angell and his theories, it is clear 
from his book that he considers Mr Lloyd George and the 
Budget of 1909 to be dangers to England far more 
imminent than any peace propaganda. In his chapter on 
‘Consols at 77’ Mr Lawson goes far to prove that sound 
national finance is essential to success in war, and that at 
the present time our national finances leave much to 
be desired. With other writers of repute on financial 
questions he notes the danger of a system of finance 
which raises the income tax in peace time to so higha 
level that we have no war margin left in this essentially 
war tax. It is, however, a pity that Mr Lawson is unable 
to discuss in a temperate spirit measures of which he, in 
common with recognised financial authorities, disap- 
proves strongly. The reiterated references to ‘Lime- 
house Finance,’ though possibly they have a place in the 
pages of the monthly magazines to which it appears Mr 
Lawson has contributed many of the chapters of his 
book, are unsuited to a work which purports to be the 
first systematic attempt yet made to measure the 
financial strength of the great military Powers. 

Mr Lawson’s most valuable contribution to the 
elucidation of the question of the relation of modern 
finance to war is a_ suggestive, but unfortunately 
unproved, assertion that, so far from being an obstacle 
to war, the recent development of international finance 
is the best servant the soldier has. He tells us (p. 435) 
that: 

‘One can understand the lack of wealth being a powerful 
obstacle in war-making; but why excessive wealth should 
have a similar effect is difficult to see. In former times many 
a campaign had to be shortened and many a war had to be 
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hurriedly closed because of an empty war-chest. That is 
quite a different thing, however, from being afraid to go to 
war lest it should upset a world-wide money market counting 
its wealth by thousands of millions. Surely it would be 
easier to manipulate these thousands of millions so as to 
keep the financial world moving, than it was in Pitt’s time 
to make bricks without straw and to fight on an empty 
Treasury. After all, a Bourse panic is not an unmitigated 
evil. It implies the existence of wealth, and the most 
demoralised kind of wealth must be better than none 
whatever. 

‘So far from Mr Norman Angell’s theory of the restraining 
influence of a complex international banking system on mili- 
tarism being true, the very opposite conclusion would be 
more plausible, and I believe also more correct. Very possibly 
our next big war will play havoc at the start, both with 
banks and bourses, but after the first shock the financial 
machinery might soon be readjusted. Then its vast ramifica- 
tions, its innumerable devices for utilising credit, and its 
world-wide network of exchanges, far from being a hindrance 
to the operations of a war, would greatly facilitate them.’ 

It is a pity that Mr Lawson in all his 441 pages of 
diatribes against Mr Angell, Mr Lloyd George, Sir 
Edward Grey, the advocates of increased armaments and 
those who urge disarmament, does not tell us how this 
desirable result is to be achieved. The impression we 
are left with is that Mr Lawson has presented a good 
case very badly, while Mr Angell has argued a bad case 
very ably. It is high time that someone qualified to 
speak with authority on questions of international 
finance should investigate this aspect of modern war, 
and give to the world not only his conclusions but the 
process of reasoning by which he was led to form them. 
If he is able to do so without vilifying individuals, 
whether statesmen or writers, who disagree with him, 
his work will be the more valuable to his countrymen, 
because it will carry more weight. 

From the New Pacificism of Mr Angell, with its 
insistence on the importance of material things, and Mr 
Lawson’s inadequate reply, it is almost a relief to turn to 
the pages of Mr Grane’s book, ‘ The Passing of War’; for 
here, in what we believe to be the swan-song of the 
older Pacificism, we do find at any rate adequate recog- 
nition of the fact that great wars are not waged for 
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purely material ends. The burden of Mr Grane’s 
argument is that war is ethically wrong, and that no 
motive justifies the resort to force for the accomplish- 
ment of any national purpose. The argument is well 
presented and is supported by considerable erudition, 
but, since it is an argument with which the world has 
long been familiar, we need not dwell upon it now. It is ’ 
not the Old Pacificism but the New which is making 
itself felt in the modern world as a solvent of nationality 
and as the foe of all patriotic ideals. 

In conclusion, we would advise all Pacificists—both 
Old and New—to take to heart the advice of Prof. 
William James (p. 283), and 


‘enter more deeply into the xsthetical and ethical point of 
view of their opponents. . . . So long as anti-militarists pro- 
pose no substitute for war’s disciplinary function, no moral 
equivalent of war, analogous, as one might say, to the 
mechanical equivalent of heat, so long they fail to realise 
the full inwardness of the situation. ... Our socialistic 
peace-advocates all believe absolutely in this world’s values ; 
and instead of the fear.of the Lord and the fear of the 
enemy, the only fear they reckon with is the fear of poverty 
if one be lazy. . . . The weakness of so much merely negative 
criticism is evident—pacificism makes no converts from the 
military party. The military party denies neither the 
bestiality, nor the horror, nor the expense; it only says that 
these things tell but half the story. It only says that war 
is worth them; that, taking human nature as a whole, its 
wars are its best protection against its weaker and more 
cowardly self, and that mankind cannot afford to adopt a 
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Art. 11—AIRSHIPS AND AEROPLANES. 


1. The Aeronautical Classics. By T. O’B. Hubbard and 
J.H.Ledeboer. Published by the Aeronautical Society, 
London, 1911. 

2. A Brief History of the Aeronautical Society. By A. E. 
Berriman. The Aeronautical Society, London, 1912. 

3. Notre Flotte Adrienne. By W. de Fonvielle and G. 
Besancon. Paris: Gautier Villars, 1908. 

4, Stability in Aviation. By G. H. Bryan, Se.D. London: 
Macmillan, 1911. 

5. Etude de la Stabilité del’ Aéroplane. By G. de Bothezat. 
Second edition. Paris: Dunod et Pinat, 1912. 

6. Aerodynamics and Aerodonetics. By F. W. Lanchester. 
Two vols. London: Constable, 1912. 

7. Résistance de l Air et TAviation. By G. Eiffel. Paris: 
Dunod et Pinat, 1912. 

8. Reports of the Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
1909-10. London: Wyman, 1910. 

9. Proceedings of the Institution of Automobile Engineers, 
1911. London: Inst. of A. E., 1911. 


In the evolution of an art such as flying one can often 
trace three distinct lines of progress—empirical, mathe- 
matical and practical—based respectively on phantasy, 
reason and experience. No start would have been made 
without the first, no progress without the second, no 
security gained without the third. Many experiments 
are made under the stimulus of a kind of instinct and 
more or less at random, usually by men whose minds 
are not trammelled by a scientific or engineering occu- 
pation. These give suggestions for more reasoned experi- 
ments, which, if successful, develope enthusiasts who 
either continue diving for a lucky solution till their 
fortunes are exhausted or made, or, if their disposition 
so guides them, follow the slower but more scientific 
indication of applied mathematics. 

To-day in aeronautics a rational and scientific influence 
is beginning to make itself felt; the mathematical studies 
of the Advisory Aeronautical Committee, of Lanchester, 
of Bryan, of Crocco and of de Bothezat are very different 
from what they were a few years ago. Lanchester 
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was early and had occasion to complain that no one 
read him—save in Japan! But now the physicist is 
being urgently called upon to supply the premises on 
which to build laws, agreements, curves and approxi- 
mations which the ordinary man would certainly call 
mathematical. Rigid dynamics and the mathematics of 
discontinuous fluids are an important branch, if not 
the essence, of studies in stability; hence the chief 
problem in aviation to-day is not very susceptible of 
treatment in non-technical form. 

A round stone placed in calm water goes rapidly to 
the bottom, and a bubble released under water soon goes 
to the top; but a thin slate set flat under the surface 
will travel sideways with a comparatively slow down- 
ward trend. If the bubble be enclosed in a bladder and 
loaded, it can be made to stay in mid-water; and the 
slate, as can be surmised by any schoolboy who has made 
‘ducks and drakes,’ can be kept up so long as its swift 
lateral motion is continued by a sufficient force. 

No doubt the behaviour of the bubble and the slate, 
which recalls that of the balloon and aeroplane, was 
known to the ancients, who also knew the air to be a 
fluid. If they did not press the analogy and so float or 
fly, it is partly because they were not aware that the air 
has weight, and partly because their command of mate- 
rials and, of course, of power was so restricted in com- 
parison with ours. Even when they emptied a bottle by 
a vacuum pump or a siphon, they probably failed to 
measure the loss of weight due to the air removed. It 
was accordingly some time before the use of an empty 
sphere was suggested for flotation. We, on the other 
hand, know that a cubic yard of air weighs more than 
two pounds; and the proper conclusion from this is that 
a hollow sphere having no weight, but enclosing a 
vacuous space of one cubic yard, is subjected to an 
upward pull of over two pounds. 

In 1670 the Jesuit Lana appreciated this, and sug- 
gested that a rigid shell emptied of air could float in air 
like a bubble in water, and that a man might be raised 
by such means. He also perceived a difficulty, viz., that 
to enclose for this purpose a number of shells, say of one 
cubic yard content, would require each shell to be so thin 
that it must weigh under two pounds if there was to be 
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any margin of lift—an impracticable degree of lightness. 
His mathematical training showed him how to evade 
this, though he never flew in fact. He showed the only 
way in which such a difficulty might be overcome, and 
at this early date gave the theorem which later: em- 
boldened Zeppelin and Lebaudy, the apostles of the 
enormous balloon, to work on such a vast scale. He saw 
that, when the volume of the ball is increased, not only 
is the ‘lift’ increased, but the amount of surface of the 
enclosing shell is not increased in proportion. Therefore, 
said he, without perhaps fully appreciating what other 
difficulties might be introduced by the stupendous dimen- 
sions which he was unwittingly contemplating, there 
must be some large dimension at which not only flota- 
tion, but flotation with a margin for lifting a man, can 
be secured. That the atmosphere would press in very 
heavily on the exhausted metal balloon, did not deter 
him, as he did not know how strong against collapse a 
metal balloon might have to be; and unhappily for him 
he did not know how to dispense with the vacuum by 
substituting for it in his balloon the light gas, hydrogen, 
or the light gas, hot air. 

At the present day hydrogen is always used where 
the utmost lift is required; coal-gas, whose employment 
for balloons was introduced by Charles Green in 1820, 
is used where cheapness is of paramount importance. It 
is usual to say that 1000 cubic feet of hydrogen can lift 
70 lb., and that 1000 cubic feet of coal-gas can lift 30 Ib. ; 
and, as the cost of hydrogen has within the last year or 
two been much reduced, it is possible to say that, for 
equal lift in districts where hydrogen is a by-product of 
alkali works, even price is not in favour of coal-gas. 

So long as directed flight had not been achieved, 
flight itself was an object; but to-day the object of flight 
is to reach a particular place, the way of the air being 
preferred because other routes are impeded by terrestrial 
obstacles. It is true that the reaching of a desired point 
by balloon can often be effected on a day which may be 
too windy for any aeroplane to start; but the return 
cannot be made, and even reaching the goal depends 
upon searching the sky for an air-current which travels 
appropriately. This search is made by rising and falling 
to get clear of one current which is unfavourable and 
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Fig. 14.—A non-rigid 
balloon. 
The ‘ PARSEVAL.’ 
Seale 


Reference :— 
* Aerophile,’ 
Oct. 1, 1908. 
March 1, 1909. 
March 15, 1909. 
Sept. 1, 1969, 


Particulars. 


Length . 
Diameter 
Capacity 
Motors, number of . 
” h.p. of. 
” weight of 
Propellers, number of 
ia. of 


Actual Figures. 


English 
Equivalents. 


70m. 


| 12m. 


6700 m3, 
Two, N. A. G. 
100 h.p. each. 
400 kg. each. 
‘Two. 

4m. 


230 ft. 


40 ft. 
234,500 cu. ft. 
‘Two. 


Propellers are coupled together and capable of being driven by 
each motor separately or by the cwo together. 


Fig. 1 B.—A semi-rigid 
balloon. 
‘GROSS II.’ 
Seale 


Reference :— 
* Aeronautics, 
Feb. 1910. 
* Aerophile,’ 
July 15, 1908. 
Noy. 15, 199. 


Particulars. 


Length . 
Max. dia. . 
Capacity 
Length of car . 
Motors 
.p. of . 
Propellers 
dia.of 
speed of . 
Speed of Ship . 


Actual Figures. 


66 m. 
11 m. 
4500 m3, 


| Sm. 

- | Two. 

. | 100 h.p. each. 

| Two, 3-bladed. 
2 m. 50. 


r.p.m. 


47 km.p.h. 


Figures for a 140,000 
cu, ft. Balloon, 


208 ft. 

34' 6". 

140,000 cu. ft. 
26 ft. 

Two, 

90 h.p. each. 
Two, 3-bladed. 
7 6”. 


1000 r.p.m. 
About 30 m.p.h. 


Fig. 1¢.—A rigid 
balloon, 
‘ZEPPELIN V.’ 


Seale 


(NotTE.—The (1909) 

‘Zeppelin’ is 136 m. | 
long by 13 m. dia., 
and fitted with two 150 | 
h.p. Daimler motors | 
driving by steel bands 
in place of gearing.) 


*S.A. Supplement,’ 
June 12, 1909. 

‘ Aerophile,’ 
April 15, 1909. 
Sept. 15, 1909. 
Nov. 15, 1909. 


| 
Reference :— | 


Particulars. 


Actual Figures. 


| Length 


Diameter . 
Capacity . 
Length of cars . ° 
Vertical rudder surface 
Horizontal ,, 
Motors, number of . 

h.p. of 

speedof. 
Propellers, number of 

diameter of 


speed of 
Speed of Ship . 
Transmission 


Petrol carried . 


| 


136 m. 

11 m. 66. 
12,300 m3, 
8m. 

24 m? total. 
44 m? total. 
Two. 

85 h.p. each. 
900 r.p.m. 
Four. 

3m. 

990 r.p.m. 

54 km.p.h. 
Inclined shafts 
and bevel gear. 
5,512 lb., to last 

40 hours. 


English 
Equivalents. 


446 ft. 

38 ft. 

423,768 cu. ft. 
26’ 0”. 

260 sq. ft. total. 
474 


” 
Two. 
85 h.p. each. 
900 r.p.m. 
Four. 
9’ 9”. 
900 r.p.m. 
33°5 m.p.h. 


@w#OCS 
: 
ey | | 100 h.p. each. 
| | 880 Ib. each. 
| Two. 
13’ 0". 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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into another which is favourable. The guiding rule in 
our latitudes—so far as there is any rule for the fickle 
winds—is that at higher levels the wind comes from 
the right hand of the man who was facing it on the 
ground, and is much faster. Current-hunting cannot, 
however, be continued indefinitely ; for each rise means 
loss of ballast and each descent loss of gas, and only a 
rare chance can bring one into and out of a vertical 
current at the moments desired without such loss.* 
Accordingly the duration of a balloon journey is limited 
by the amount of ballast carried, and its direction 
is determined by the wind; but both can be appre- 
ciably affected by the skill which pilots have acquired 
in foretelling the levels and speeds of helpful winds, 
without making wasteful excursions in a vertical plane. 
This skill it is which makes ballooning intensely sporting 
—sport of the most manly kind, not where the com- 
batants are a fleeing animal and a rifle-wielding man, 
but the great elements which little man outwits. 

If the balloon is to be self-propelled, an elongated shape 
and an equipment bearing some relation to the machinery 
of a motor-car is added, and we have the airship. We, 
who are now accustomed by pictures to the cigar shape of 
airships travelling with the bluff-end foremost (figs. 14 
and 18), have almost forgotten how recently the majority 
of men would have supposed that the more pointed end 
should be placed in front for easy penetration of the air, 
as itis in abullet. In 1809 Sir George Cayley showed that 
he had an inkling of the modern view, and had proved 
that Newton’s imaginary laws of gas movement lead to 
entirely wrong results. The experimental work carried 
out to find this best shape, though not yet complete, 
was brought to a high degree of advancement by the 
Advisory Aeronautical Committee in 1911, and through 
the laborious experiments made by J. Damon and W. 
Watts. The mass of knowledge so accumulated was soon 
extended to struts and wires; and this, with the recent 
encouragement given by Mr Alec Ogilvie, has not been 
wasted on the aeroplane constructor, whose fuselage, 


* There exists a class of airship in which rising and falling vertically can 
be largely effected without loss of gas, by mechanical means ; but no appre- 
ciable use of the device has been made anywhere but in England, with one 
exception. The inclined plane has been chiefly used for Zeppelins. 
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body-work, struts and tubes are to-day taking the 
semblance of the airship form. 

Since a balloon when elongated requires to be stiffened 
to carry the weight of the engine and crew, a light steel 
girder or frame is often linked up to the gas bag (fig. 1 B). 
This girder does not differ in principle or in the quality of 
material or type of accessories from the steel aeroplane 
fuselage sometimes seenin use. The aerial propeller, too, | 
required at the outset the very calculations which we | 
now use for aeroplanes, and thus helped forward the pro- 
gress of that invention. Most important of all, there is a 
triplicate relation between the air-resistance of the craft | 
at a particular speed, the power which a petrol engine | 
will provide at a certain rate of rotation, and the power | 
which the propeller can usefully absorb at the same speed ; 
and this relation in the airship is analogous to that in 
the aeroplane—one of the many facts which made the 
study of the one an apprenticeship for the other. The 
neglect of the early airship in England is, more largely 
than we are aware, accountable for our backwardness in 
all aeronautics; while it is hardly recognised in France 
to what an extent the forward position of that country is 
due to the zeal of Giffard, Renard, Santos Dumont, de la 
Vaulx and other pioneers of the small dirigible balloon. 

To-day the airship is not so much uninteresting as 
eclipsed in interest. That the study of it is not dead is 
testified to by large orders which are yet being placed in 
Germany and France for execution this year and next. 
There is no doubt.that money and brains are being de- 
voted to this research abroad ; and aeronauts, undeterred 
by disasters, have achieved singular success within the 
last few months, notably with the German airship 
‘Victoria Luise’ and certain Parseval balloons. It is 
noteworthy that in twelve years of work no Zeppelin 
airship has sacrificed a single aeronaut; nor have our 
small English ones, with thousands of miles to their 
credit. 

The bulk of the airship, the numbers required to launch 
it or reharbour it, its loss of hydrogen, involving heavy 
baggage trains to replace wastage, the insufficient proof 
of its ability to withstand mooring in the open, form a 
strong indictment against it. On the other hand, those 
who have journeyed in airships, as well as those who 
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make them, are far from discouragement. They say that 
these difficulties are soluble. Once an airship (unlike an 
ocean steamer, which may meet ice-floes) is clear of the 
land, there is no power in the wind to upset or hurt it so 
long as it can ride out the gale; and such staying power is 
close to our grasp. There are instances of free balloons 
which have run unharmed for hours in a 60- or even an 
80-mile wind; and the extension of this power to airships 
is simple and legitimate. 

Airships are now made which rise at 1000 feet per 
minute and descend without loss of gas or ballast, which 
can alight where the ground is rough or rocky, or covered 
with crops, or in small clearings among trees, or in gorse 
or heather, plough-land or swamps, or during a dark 
night, whether attendants await them or not; and this 
makes them available over no small fraction of the 
earth’s surface where aeroplanes would encounter trouble 
in landing ; moreover they can stay out till night, when 
the air is generally calmest. An airship can hover at a 
given spot; and the man in charge can with impunity 
abandon all control and make such written notes or 
photographs as are necessary. The range of wireless 
transmission from airships is immense; and, since a 
dirigible can maintain its level or rise when the throb 
of its machinery is still, it can receive wireless instruc- 
tions, and, what is perhaps more important still, obtain 
the knowledge that its own message has been satisfac- 
torily received, and so continue to transmit useful news. 
Again, no aeroplane has yet travelled so far as a balloon 
nor mounted so high or so quickly ; nor is it equally inde- 
pendent of air turbulence. For sea-work the airship may 
yet perform useful duties, since it can come down to the 
waves with safety, and quit them with great ease. There 
does not appear to be any reason why a dozen or more of 
small non-rigid airships should not be packed in the hull 
of a suitable special ship in attendance on a fleet, and 
carrying with it the necessary plant for producing gas, as 
well as devices for mooring in the open; for sufficient 
experience now exists for mooring devices to be considered 
practicable. Having given this, which is no excessively 
optimistic forecast of what may be achieved with the 
balloon type of craft, we may turn to the other part of our 
subject, the rationale of practical aeroplanes. 

Vol. 217.—No., 432, Q 
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In 1809 Sir George Cayley wrote articles on flight, 
indicating the use of curved aerofoils; and in 1810 the 
artist Walker, of Hull, published diagrams of gliding 
models, which do not differ much from the best model 
aeroplanes of to-day. There can be no question that they 
glided well. The difficulty was to get an adequate source 
of power, so that the gliding should be continued and 
therefore constitute ‘flight.’ The first to make an engine- 
driven aeroplane which flew was Stringfellow, in 1848. 
Curiosity is naturally aroused by the names of the 
men who first invent a device so remote from utility in 
their day, but it is well to remember that it is equally 
difficult and equally creditable to invent it again 
independently. This seems to have occurred over and 
over again with aeroplanes, since the apparatus made, 
having no commercial value that could be appreciated 
without a considerable use of the imagination, fell into 
oblivion as soon as the inventor passed away or lost the 
first fervour of his zeal. 

At first, our neighbours, the French, were in the rear 
in regard to these inventions. No organised activity like 
the Aeronautical Society (founded in 1866) appears to 
have been afoot in France ; and, though the bat-like wing 
structure of Ader’s Avion (1890) re-appeared in Germany 
on Lilienthal’s glider (1891), and in England in Pilcher’s 
modification of it which he called his ‘Hawk’ (1895), the 
aerodynamic value of both the German and English 
machines was superior to the French one, in so far as they 
carried their designers most successfully, while the Avion 
did not. This situation has been fully, too fully, modified 
by the superior progress of the French in later years. 
Yet we are glad to look back to a brief moment in that 
rudimentary stage at least, when we seem to have been 
ahead of the French both in forming our scientific 
organisation and in effecting flights. The writer recalls 
with pleasure that in 1892-3 he was privileged to be a 
passenger in some flights in Hiram Maxim’s steam-driven 
aeroplane, the like of which was certainly not available 
on the Continent. This was, amongst other things, a most 
strenuous attempt to tackle the second of the great flight 
problems of the day, that of propulsion. The aeroplane 
was capable of flying, and free to fly, but not to rise above 
a limited level from the ground—a pair of top rails, beneath 
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Figures at side indicate speed of wind in miles per hour. 
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which the aeroplane ran, having been arranged along 
the course to prevent this. A fortunate accident, by which 
the aeroplane got away from its restraining rails, gave 
Maxim his early position on the list of free flyers in 
engine-driven aeroplanes. 

But our pride in Cayley, Phillips, Stringfellow and | 
Pilcher cannot blind us to the fact that the work of two 
Americans, Wilbur and Orville Wright, is the starting- 
point of the modern self-propelled flying apparatus. 
We may, however, note with gratification that Wilbur 
Wright, whose death we so recently have had to deplore, 
quoted Lilienthal, Pilcher and Chanute as the three 
experimenters whose methods of gliding were of use to 
him. Of the three problems of flight—the building of 
wings, the designing of propelling machinery, and the 
balancing and steering—it was in the last that he treated 
them as his teachers ; and it was from that stepping-stone 
that he made his great advance—wing-control for 
the purpose of balance. 

To realise the difficulty of obtaining this balance, it is 
necessary to grasp the fact that the velocity of wind 
varies to an amazing degree. Some idea of its irregularity 
may be gained from the wavy lines in fig. 2, taken in 
March this year at 35 feet from the ground. In this the 
crests of the waves indicate increase of wind-speed in miles 
per hour, and the hollows represent partial lulls. This 
particular curve is interesting, both because the analysis 
is carried to a considerably finer degree than usual, 
and also because it was arranged that a pilot should 
fly in the wind of which this is the record. The curve 
shows some twenty-seven changes of wind-speed in the 
minute. Flyers know that the balancing lever in the 
pilot’s hand was feeling these impulses, and beating to 
and fro in countering their disturbing effect. The 
greatest wind was measured at 30} miles per hour during 
the fourth minute at the level of the measuring gear 35 
feet up; but from this it is not possible to know what the 
wind was at the higher levels, above 900 feet, where flight 
is more safely to be practised. Other experiments have 
shown that on similar days the upper wind may have had 
a speed of some 50 miles per hour. 

The accurate analysis of wind-speeds at levels such as 
1000 feet is possible in France, but not so in this country, 
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because we have here no Eiffel Tower ; and it would be 
well if this deficiency were remedied. All we can do, 
as a rule, is to make an estimate of the general wind- 
speed, whenever we see that an aeroplane is battling 
through the wind without advancing over the ground. 
Thus Mr Hamel recently rose to some 6000 feet on a 
Blériot (April 6, 1912) in a wind which was recorded as 
20 to 25 miles per hour at the top of a 25-foot mast. 
This was proved to be 65 miles an hour at the greater 
height, because the aeroplane, whose speed was known to 
be 65 miles per hour, remained stationary for a long 
period of time when facing it. 

The practical interest of this digression is that it 
enables us to be more tolerant of the conflicting state- 
ments so commonly published about wind-speeds at the 
time of flight, since the level at which the wind 
measurement was made is rarely or never given. As we 
rise higher into the air the small pulsations indicated in 
fig. 2 become less frequent, at any rate in England. The 
300-yard level line roughly follows the profile of the 
earth’s surface; and the winds below that level behave 
generally in a similar way, save that winds attaining a 
certain degree of velocity—say 20 miles an hour—dash 
through and past aerial obstacles till they are raised 
vertically on the windward side of any long range of hills. 
The impression given is that such a range of hills causes 
a vertical deflection of a body of the air some 2000 yards 
thick before the hill is reached; and the vertical move- 
ment of a 20-mile wind extends to a height of 1000 yards 
above the hills. 

It is thought by Captain Ley, a serious experimenter 
on the subject, that there are certain dividing planes or 
levels or stages other than the 300-yard level where 
special irregularity may be met with in England, namely 
somewhere about 700 yards up, 1000 yards up, and 1300 
yards up. These divisions apparently occur at the top of 
the air-zone dominated by the plains, the hill-ranges, and 
the mountains respectively ; and at these dividing planes 
there are disturbances and sudden changes of wind-speed. 
Obviously down-draughts are to be expected on the 
sheltered side of hills, and special oscillations above a 
lake or at the margin between land and sea, the latter 
requiring without doubt very special study from that 
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branch of the army which will have charge of coastal 
defence work. At present, wind-pulsations are the chief 
enemy that aeroplane workers have to vanquish; but, 
as we progress, it will be borne in upon us that the only 
hope we have of deriving the energy of flight from the 
air itself depends upon utilising these very pulsations. 
It is safe to say that with the inception of long-distance 
soaring, we shall find that wind-pulsations are, on the 
contrary, the friend to whom we must look for the 
commercial as distinct from the naval and military 
success of the flying machine; and this further triumph 
is, by all the signs, not very far beyond us. 

It would be inappropriate to enter upon the details of 
balancing and the ingenious developments thereof before 
considering briefly (a) the wind-fluctuations which are 
the prime cause of the difficulties to be surmounted, and 
(b) the general principles of the support of an aeroplane. 

If the air were always still, or if it only moved horizon- 
tally, then to all intents and purposes the problem of 
flight has been solved. Only perfection of manufacture 
and standardisation would be needed, together with that 
class of skill which is required for good bicycle riding, or 
shooting straight. The paradoxical outcome of modern 
flying achievements which have been effected with 
machines of every form and shape is that observers of 
the subject are forced to the conclusion that ‘any old 
thing’ of sticks and cloth can fly in a calm. Make 
deductions for exaggeration in this form of words, and 
we have a truth which it has taken man centuries to 
find out. To give it more accurate expression, we may 
say that the problem of flight is being solved in stages. 
We once thought that the main difficulty was to obtain 
support for a heavy body in a medium of such tenuity 
as the air, but we now know that we were wrong; the 
difficulty is not to maintain that support against the 
vertical pull of gravity, but to do so in irregularly moving 
air—in gusts; and the more we get to know about the 
up, down and cross movements of gusts, the more we 
realise the intricacy of the problem. 

To dismiss completely the idea that an aeroplane is 
floating in the air, with an unfortunate tendency to slip 
about, we recall that it has no buoyancy, but is supported 
because air has inertia, and because a force is required 
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to urge such air downwards. The reaction from this 
supports the machine. A useful analogy! for appreciating 
why it does not fall is obtained by conjuring up the image 
of a magical imp, who stands on nothing solid and 
whose little hands and feet are capable of grasping and 
hurling down the molecules of the air which are station- 
ary about him. No matter how small the pellets are, if 
he throws enough of them down in a minute, and throws 
them with sufficient force, he will be upheld by the re- 
action. It is as if he had a repeating rifle, and fired it 
downward quickly enough for the successive ‘kicks’ or 
recoils to become merged into a continuous effort which 
keeps him up. 

This imp typifies a helicopter, which sustains itself 
only but does not move along. If he throws some pellets 
ROR, behind him as well, he will travel forward ; 


Fic. 3. 


Eiffel’s wing-diagram 13 bis, showing section of wing of aeroplane moving to right. 


and we have an analogy to the two reactions which 
are necessary for the support and movement of an aero- 
plane measured by its ‘lift and drift’ respectively. The 
outstretched wings of an aeroplane by their slope and 
curvature send air downwards; the propeller throws air 
horizontally. The great comparative extent of the wings 
is to enable them efficiently to throw down a sufficient 
mass of air-molecules per minute. Their mass is much 
larger than that required for the propeller; for the lift 
required is from six to eight times greater than the drift. 
What a bird does by flapping its wings is to combine 
sustentation and propulsion. So by different means the 
propeller pushes the planes forward—not quite edgewise 
but in a slight slope of, say, four degrees to the horizon. 
The character of this sloped wing or plane or aerofoil, 


which is graded according to a carefully calculated curve z 


(see fig. 3), provides that, without shock, the molecules 
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of air among which the wing enters find themselves 
sliding along its upper and lower surfaces and being 
given a downward trend. They are eventually thrust 
down; and flight occurs when they travel down with 
such accelerated speed that the kick, recoil or reaction 
is adequate to support an aeroplane weighing a thousand 
pounds. The more rapid the horizontal motion, the 
faster the air will be driven down; and, reciprocally, we 
know that, if the aeroplane were stationary, no air would 
glide under its wings, and it would begin to flutter down 
to the ground. Hence all the supporting force is drawn 
indirectly from the propeller, by an inclined plane effect, 
although this is apparently operating in a horizontal 
position only. 

It follows that the faster an aeroplane of given size 
moves along, the more air it will beat down and the 
greater will be the lift. The requisite speed for leaving 
the ground is usually obtained in from four to ten 
seconds, and is from 35 to 40 m.p.h. with an apparatus 
of the ordinary size. If the 1000 lb. aeroplane is to 
travel slower, it must have a larger wing-spread, so 
as to handle a larger mass of air and so be sus- 
tained. Demonstrations of flight have been made to 
the writer at a speed of 15 m.p.h.; the reason why this 
has not become of universal use is chiefly the help- 
lessness of such an aeroplane in winds whose fluctua- 
tions exceed this amount. If (as in racing aeroplanes) 
the machine is only required to travel faster, the wings 
may be very much smaller, both because the small wings 
can deal with enough air for sustentation if the speed be 
great enough, and because the resistance and friction of 
the air are much less when their size is diminished. For 
greater speed the engine-power must be increased, and 
with it the weight; but this has not prevented the attain- » 
ment of speeds of 100 miles an hour; and there is no 
prospect of the advance in speed halting at 150 miles an 
hour, since the limit is entirely a question of alighting— 
a problem linked up with ‘ variable speed’ aeroplanes and 
the interesting matter ot alighting on water. 

Many persons were astonished four years ago to find 
that an aeroplane is not an elongated body, arrow-shaped 
' (like fig. 4), with its greatest length in the direction of 
movement. Photography has since made the shape 
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familiar, and it is no longer a matter of wonder. It is 
still true that the fish-shape or ‘fair-shape’* is the one 
which offers least resistance to forward motion; that is 
why some active little birds—London sparrows for 
instance—propel themselves by a few quick strokes of 
their wings and then close them tight upon their bodies, 
so as to resume a ‘fair-shape’ while they shoot forward 
for a yard or two, returning to the wing movement as 
soon as their speed drops off. If it were not for the | 
necessity for getting support by throwing down the air, 
all flying air-craft would be ‘ fair-shaped.’ 

The ‘imp’ analogy shows why the lifting surface of 
the aeroplane is built with so wide a span, some four 
or six times greater than the fore-and-aft dimension. 
The great sail-area corresponds to giving the imp large 


Lanchester’s aeroplane model (1894), with large front and small back fins. 


Fia. 4. 


hands to grasp a goodly number of new pellets at a time. 
As an intelligent imp, he will know that he could gain no 
support from pellets which might already be travelling 
downwards so fast that he could not give them any 
increased speed. Hence he will prefer to grasp those 
pellets which he finds stationary as he travels into new 
air. Now any air that has been dealt with by the for- 
ward part of a wide aeroplane wing, and has thereby been 
substantially accelerated downwards, is of little further 
use for support. If we want more sustentation we must 
reach out into virgin air by extending the wings laterally. 
This explains the process of putting on wing-extensions, 
in the Farman machine for example, thus making the 
span wider in order to carry an increase of weight, such 
as an extra passenger or a larger load. 


* A ‘fair-shape’ is one which provides for the passage of the object 
through the air without appreciable formation of turbulent air-movements. 
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Fig. 5 gives us an aeroplane (A B A’ B’) whose wings 
(shown by full lines) are found inadequate in area for 
the load; and it is a question whether we shall add the 
pieces X and X’ or increase the ‘aspect ratio’* by adding 
the pieces Y Y' (shown dotted). We know that the air 
which the plane has approached is accelerated down- 
wards during its passage from A A’ to B B’ along the 
course shown by the arrow approximately. Hence the 
new trailing piece B C B’ C', though operative in some 
measure, will be dealing with already deflected air, and 
will be far less effective for lift than if the two dotted 


pieces X X’ were detached and placed beyond the wing- 
tips at Y Y' in such a situation as to deal with virgin air. 
This reasoning t leads to the indefinite lateral extension 
of the plane, and is so far in accord with experiment ; 
but practically the gain ceases to be important after 
a certain limit is reached, viz., when the ‘aspect ratio’ 
is about six to one, or, in other words, when the wing- 
spread is six times the depth in the direction of travel. 
Makers adopt widely different ‘aspect ratios, being in- 
fluenced by their method of wing-building, as well as by 


* The ratio of front-to-back measurement to that from side to side. 

+ This exposition must not be regarded too literally as a description of 
what actually occurs. A correct view of this is best obtained by a study of 
Eiffel’s curves, giving comparative studies of the air-efficiency of wings 
of widely different ‘aspect ratios,’ 
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their various theories as to which form is less likely to 
be disturbed by air of irregular texture. 

There is also another way in use for getting hold of 
virgin air without extending laterally to an unwieldy 
extent; and that is to put out an additional plane above 
the first one. A machine so fitted is called a ‘biplane.’ 
This extra or upper plane is effective, though of course 
it is inevitable, unless it be placed very high, that the air 
it deals with shall have some slight downward accelera- 
tion given to it by the parallel plane below. The method 
of superposing instead of extending planes has at times 
been pushed so far that a triplane has been successfully 
made, by Stringfellow long ago and by A. V. Roe in the 
full size more recently. Multiplanes have also flown, 
but offer too much head-resistance. A minor objection 
to numerous superposed planes is the necessity for a 
larger number of vertical struts, which are exposed to the 
action of the wind, thereby introducing wind-resistance 
and weight, while these vertical members contribute 
nothing to sustentation. The chief objection, however, 
is that about eighteen per cent. of lift is lost by reason 
of the screening effect of one plane over the other, while 
the drift or head-resistance is much the same or more. 
On the other hand, excessive extensions in a lateral 
direction are open to the objection that they tend to 
produce a wide distribution of weight instead of massing 
it near the central point. 

We may now try, by means of a few diagrams illus- 
trating the principle of balancing, to appreciate what the 
Wrights achieved. Roughly speaking, to balance is to 
keep the centre of weight suspended beneath the centre 
of support (which is being shifted about by gusts), while 
taking care that the support itself does not vanish 
(fig. 6A). This is what each flyer assumes as his duty 
and stakes his life on his ability to achieve. The simplest 
plan appeared to be that, since the man is the chief 
weight, and is mobile, the flyer should move his body 
into the proper place for balance (fig. 6B). Lilienthal 
adopted this method and succeeded marvellously, for he 
made two thousand flights before his death in 1896. It 
was also adopted by Pilcher and Chanute; and, though 
Lilienthal and Pilcher were killed, their deaths were not 
due to a failure of this procedure. 
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The allurements of so simple a solution might have 
kept the art in this rudimentary stage, had not the 
Wrights decided in 1900 to try the other alternative, viz., 
to leave the weight alone and to move the centre of 
support by altering the shape of the wings themselves 
(fig. 6 c). Some such method may have been tried before ; 


Fic. 6A. 


Weight vertically under centre 
of lift secures balance. 


Fic. 68. . 


A gust may give extra lift. under 
the-wing R, oblige the flyer 
to move his weight towards that, 
wing in order to restore balance. 


Fig. 6c, 

The extra lift under wing R is 
equalled by an extra lift given 
to wing L and by bending 
its rear edge downwards by 
means of a wire attached to 
the foot. 


but their independent use of it and its brilliant success in 
their hands, together with their unique idea of linking 
the rudder-action to the wing-action, form their chief 
claim to recognition. ; 

If the aeroplane, while travelling forward, leans over 
to one wing, the danger of sliding down sideways may 
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ensue ; accordingly, that wing must be raised level again 
by some means which will enable it to catch more 
wind, and so obtain a stronger upward reaction, than 
its fellow. This can be done by attaching to its trailing 
edge a hinged flap which is pulled downwards into the 
draught due to the motion of flight. The response is | 
immediate if the weight distribution is good, and the | 
wing flies up level again, restoring equilibrium. There- | 
upon the man releases the flap. This method is adopted | 
by H. and M. Farman, the brothers Short, and others. If | 
the wind is very irregular, the aeroplane may be so much 
tilted that the full movement of the flap does not restore 
equilibrium, or does it too slowly for comfort and safety. 
To increase the control this device may be made more 
effective by cross-connecting the two flaps on the wings, 
so that one of them moves up while the other moves 


Fie. 6b. 


The loss of Sent due to a gust 
R is countered 

M4 folding downwards the flap 

L ~ folding upwards the 

flap at 


down (fig. 6p). This magnifies the restoring force, and 
has the additional advantage that it is less disturbing to 
the direction of the flight-path, since the air-resistances 
of the two wing-tips are kept better balanced. Experience 
has shown that even this improvement may, on a gusty 
day, be called upon to the very limit of its effect; and 
accordingly, to secure a margin of safely, much larger 
flaps have been evolved, not in the form of additions to 
the wing, but by providing that a large part of the wing 
itself shall be hinged and the two parts interlinked so 
as to work simultaneously. 

The Royal Aircraft Factory’s aeroplane experiments 
passed through these stages of development, as did 
Paulhan’s first design and many others. More lately it 
has been discovered, through the increasing audacity of 
flyers, that the more irregular winds in which they have 
hazarded themselves could still overbalance the large 
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correcting movement possible with this improved device ; 
and some still more powerful method was desirable. The 
Wright brothers by a stroke of genius had skipped the 
intermediate stages above named, and operated from the 
first on the entire surface of both the wings, which they 
‘warped’ at will, each in a sense complementary to the 
other. This efficient arrangement is used by Blériot, 
Breguet, Antoinette, Nieuport, Blackburn, Flanders, the 
Royal Aircraft Factory’s BE.I, Bristol, Roe, and others. 

It will have been noticed, throughout this discussion on 


Fic. 7. 


Earth line 


Diagram showing side-slip. 


lateral balance, that the thing dreaded has been that one 
wing should sink appreciably lower than the other; for 
any such attitude may be attended by protracted side-slip 
of the aeroplane downwards in the direction of the lower 
wing, which would result in the machine reaching the 
earth uncontrollably and alighting on a wing-tip or other 
part unable to bear the shock (fig. 7). To the general desire 
for a truly horizontal position there is one important 
exception, viz. that which occurs when the aeroplane is 
deliberately sloped or ‘banked’ in order to turn a corner. 
The inward-sloping position is adopted to prevent side-slip 
outwards radially. It corresponds to the attitude taken 
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by a skater turning on an outside edge; and the flaps or 
other wing-distorting devices are used to give the aero- 
plane the requisite slope to resist the centrifugal move- 
ment. In this operation no downward slip occurs if the 
proper angle of banking has been adopted ; and there is 
no danger save of an error of judgment, as in tobogganing 
round a banked curve. The onlooker, who has no easy 
means of appreciating what is the radius of the circular 
path proposed by the flyer, watches such an evolution 
breathlessly, and experiences those sensations which are 
attached to the sight of risks taken and catastrophes 
cleverly avoided. Severe stresses constituting some kind 
of test are imposed on the aeroplane by such rapid 
changes of direction ; and familiarity acquired in calm air 
with the situations created by a machine running at 
abnormal angles will prepare the flyer for safely con- 
fronting such situations when suddenly encountering 
unexpected changes of wind. These facts, and the 
difficulty of holding the attention of spectators without 
providing the sensational, may be regarded as an excuse 
for the displays of high banking and rapid turning 
which we see at Brooklands, Hendon and elsewhere. 

In April last the aeronautical world was fluttered by 
the publication of a letter from M. Blériot to the French 
War Minister drawing attention to a feature of unsafeness 
in his own manufactures, when steered so as to turn 
downwards rather sharply from horizontal flight ; and the 
use of these aeroplanes was accordingly entirely suspended 
till alterations were made. His view was that in this 
operation air-pressures on the top of the aeroplane might 
be developed, whereas his designs had never heretofore 
contemplated pressures when in flight save such as tended 
to lift the wings. We need not here consider his theory. 
The facts are undoubtedly that, if it be possible for 
any aeroplane to follow a sharply curved circular path, 
whether the change of direction be in the horizontal or 
the vertical plane, there is a strong tendency to centrifugal 
movement—just as a chestnut tends to fly off when swung 
round on a string. This tendency is opposed by a force, 
resulting in the one case from the tension in the string and 
in the other from the pressure of the air. This air-pressure 
can only be produced by the aeroplane slipping through 
the air at a certain velocity; and, on working out the 
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conditions necessary, we find that the slower aeroplanes 
travelling at 40 m.p.h. will not develope any high centri- 
petal pressures save when turning very sharp corners. 
The ordinary lateral turning on a radius of 100 yards will 
only increase the weight on the wings by 6 per cent.; and 
turning vertically downwards on this radius will reduce 
the weight on the wings by about one-third. In this case 
no risk is involved. If, however, the aeroplane is de- 
scending rapidly from a considerable height and has 
assumed an unusual speed, say 60 or 80 m.p.h., then the 
lateral turn will increase the wing-load by 28 per cent. and 
74 per cent. at these two speeds respectively, thus intro- 
ducing a stress which must be provided against in design. 

At a speed of 80 m.p.h., if a downward turn can be 
made as sharply as before, a peculiar set of phenomena 
would disclose themselves. Not only would the wings be 
relieved of all load underneath, but a top pressure equal to 
nearly half the weight of the aeroplane would be exerted 
on them; and every loose object in the aeroplane, 
including the flyer himself, would be subjected to a pull 
upwards. This pull tends to raise him from his seat and 
earry him forward in the direction of his previous motion 
of flight, quitting the aeroplane from this cause if his 
path be unobstructed and if he does not hold on to keep 
himself in. It has been urged that, long before the flyer 
is conscious of any such sensations, he will rectify his 
course with the elevator. This is certainly so as a rule; 
and it is not yet experimentally proved that any such 
sharp vertical curves can in fact be described. Neverthe- 
less it does not quite follow that heavy reversals of 
pressure are not produced on the wings occasionally for 
comparatively brief intervals of time. Save from the 
Kutchino Laboratory, there is no published experimental 
work dealing with instantaneous or impulsive pressures 
on planes from the air ; and till such knowledge is clearly 
available it. behoves designers to make full allowance for 
top-pressures. 

Among the movements indicated above (p. 235) for 
maintaining balance the powerful effect of rudder-action 
was referred to. The Wright brothers saw that the act 
of balancing by wing-bending tends to disturb the line of 
flight. It is almost true to say that a given wing-distortion 
produces a given proportionate deflection of the course in 
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certain aeroplanes. Hence their attractive and simple 
cure, which was to connect the rudder to the wing- 
controlling lever in ‘the Wright manner.’ For this they 
claim a master-patent, covering an undoubtedly ingenious 
and important form of aeroplane control. That it is 
possible to neutralise the deflection of course due to the 
extra head-resistance at one wing-tip by the contrary 
deflection of course due to the banked attitude, is a view 
and a method which they did not adopt; and there have 
been many legal fights over the invention, so far chiefly 
in America and Germany. 

Warping and ruddering, if separable in their effects 
by mechanical means, are, nevertheless, closely inter- 
dependent; for it is a theorem arising from the 
mathematical analysis of the aeroplane in flight that 
lateral and rotational stability are inseparable. The 
statements (1) that for a particular aeroplane, if warping 
affects the course, the rudder must be used to correct it, 
and (2) that if the rudder be used to alter the course and 
be found partially ineffective, warping must be resorted 
to to stop the side-slip and secure the turning desired, are 
analogous but not identical. A very natural corollary 
is to interlink the two, and to proceed by experiment to 
determine the best manner. All that need be accentuated 
here is that the aeroplane rudder has always a balancing 
function which is additional to the ordinarily accepted 
steering or course-deflecting attributes alone popularly 
ascribed to the rudder of a boat; and the cause of this 
is chiefly the extra lift given by ruddering to that wing 
which is moving fastest in describing the outer part of 
the circular path. By this means clever flyers on ordinary 
machines can abandon the so-called balancing lever and 
display their hands free above their heads, or write short 
notes while in flight on calm days. This act must be 
differentiated from similar performances on machines 
like Dunne’s, which have no separate rudder-bar allow- 
ing of foot-correction. Such aeroplanes claim a larger 
measure of automatic correction than the common sort; 
their value, which may be great, must be taken into 
account in weighing the prospects of dynamic flight. 

The early stages of a side-slip produce no direct evil 
effects when the slip is horizontal; and therefore the 
movement is in many aeroplanes admitted and utilised 
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to produce a force which helps the good conduct of the 
aeroplane. Devices such as fins (figs. 4, 10) and the use 
of a Vee-form between wings (figs. 7,8, 9,11) have been 
introduced to give a curved path to the side-slip. In 
order that the curved path may be concave upwards the 
Vee must open upwards as shown. With an aeroplane 
so made, whether ‘ Veed’ or finned, if it be flying suffi- 


Paulhan’s aeroplane (1911), seen from the front, to show up-turned Vee-form of wings, 


ciently high, even a descending side-slip is not dangerous 
since it merely degenerates into an oscillation (fig. 9) ; 
and the flyer gradually resumes his perpendicular before 
he has dropped too far. The fin or Vee catches the air 
through which the machine is side-slipping and diverts 
the aeroplane on to the upper course. Fins, though used 


Lanchester's illustration show- 
ing the damped oscillations 
of an aeroplane, each oscil- 
lation being less than the 
preceding one. 


by the Wright brothers in the early days, do not appear 
to have had a complete study from them; probably 
because their rudder and warping combination, together 
with their own unrivalled skill, diverted their minds 
from the importance of such devices. Voisin’s first 
essays, and again his later machines (e.g. fig. 10), show 
that much can be done with fins. Originally the only 
provision for lateral balance was, with them as well as 
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with Santos Dumont and several others, the automatic 
one due to fins in the form of large panels between the 
upper and lower decks of a biplane, plus the rudder 
effect to which I have already referred. On the Fokker the 
Vee form alone is relied on without warping, but with 
the rudder. 

Bryan and Harper’s mathematical analysis in 1912 
seems to indicate, as also did de Bothezat’s (1911), that a 


Fie. 10. 

Voisin aeroplane (1912), seen from below, travelling 
towards right hand; back fins (shaded) formed 
by filling in the side-curtains between the 
planes. 


large fin forward of, near to, and above the centre of 
mass, together with a small fin well abaft of it, may give 
an appreciable measure of lateral and rotational stability 
in homogeneous air.* Popular choice has fallen upon the 
Vee form between the wings in preference to the forward 
vertical fin; and, as the experimental part of this subject 


Fie. 11. 


Breguet aeroplane 
seen from below, travel- 
ling towards right hand ; 
slight Vee-form of wings ; 
front fins caused by two 
tanks (shaded). 


is in a very rudimentary stage, it is not easy to marshal 
the facts in any instructive order to explain this preference. 
The Vee form is nearly but not quite equivalent to a fin ; 
in one notable matter, for instance, it differs, viz., that 
the damping-out of oscillations cannot be expected to be 
as rapid. In the Antoinette aeroplane, the Vee form 
achieved notable successes, and this has perhaps given 


* De Bothezat appears to be wrong in concluding from his mathematical 
analysis that lateral stability (such as corresponds to damped oscillations) 
cannot be achieved by fixed fins, but requires movable mechanisms. See 
H. Reiszner (‘ Einige Bemerkungen zur Seitenstabilitat der Drachenflieger ’), 
‘ Zeitschrift fiir Flugtechnik,’ Feb. 10, 1912. ‘ 
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the lead; but the Antoinette also had the equivalent of a 
vertical fin forward by reason of the depth of its body 
at that part. Moreover, as this fin was somewhat low, 
compensation was afforded for this by the Vee. All 
aeroplanes have some fin equivalent near the central 
mass owing to the necessity for providing a shelter for 
the flyer, and giving to that shelter a ‘fair shape’; but 
many aeroplanes do not employ the Vee form in addition 
—a matter probably determined by the situation and size 
of the fin-equivalent produced by the body. 

This at any rate is certain, that, when the fin-effect 
forward of the turning centre is large, as in the case of 
the standard Voisin aeroplane, or last year’s Curtiss 
aeroplane, this disposition tends to offer an ever- 
increasing amount of surface sideways to the air when 
a turn is begun, thus accentuating the turn initiated by 
the rudder and causing the craft to yaw, in some cases 
uncontrollably. Now, as it has already been shown that 
the rudder-effect may not with impunity be increased 
beyond measure, since it operates upon lateral stability, 
it is the practice in aeroplanes of this type to balance 
whatever fin-equivalent may be situated forward of the 
centre of turning by adding fins abaft of that centre. 
Voisin uses large curtains; and Curtiss a back projection 
on which vertical planes are carried. SE.I had large fins 
at the back, and so has Cody’s biplane. 

The diagram (fig. 7) shows fairly well the advantage 
of the Vee form in producing a safe path for the side- 
movement. Although in the diagram this security is 
obtained by the dihedral angle between the wings, a top 
fin above the wings in conjunction with a small top fin 
above the tail would produce similar effects. It is not so 
easy to state briefly what it is that restrains the designer 
from using a much more exaggerated dihedral angle or 
Vee, such as is employed by the pigeon on the rare glides 
which that bird undertakes; but an example will be of 
use. One of the foremost considerations for restricting 
the Vee is the side-slip of the main planes on turning. 
If a tractor or B type * aeroplane be so made as to have 


* *B type’ stands for ‘Blériot type,’ as distinct from ‘F type’ or 
‘Farman type’; the former has the propeller in front of the main planes, 
the latter immediately behind them. The former is now commonly 
called the ‘tractor type,’ and includes biplanes like the Breguet and Roe. 
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its turning centre just under the main wings, and if the 
flyer, disregarding the balancing lever, actuates the 
rudder for a left turn (for example), the tail is the first 
thing to slip round sideways to the right of the previous 
path. Thereafter the aeroplane as a whole, which is no 
longer lying axially down the line in which its centre of 
mass tends to continue, side-slips down that line. If the 
Vee be too sharp, and also perhaps if the centre of gravity 
be too low, the aeroplane ‘ banks’ itself to excess—that is, 
beyond the amount which is mathematically defined by the 
air-speed of the aeroplane and the radius of the intended 
circular path. The flyer is therefore obliged to make a 
movement on turning which is abnormal, viz., to counter 
the banking instead of initiating or increasing it ; and he 
must do this on penalty of making a wing-slide towards 
the earth directed to the inner side of his circular path. 
This is a particularly dangerous action when the engine 
is cut off, since the inner wing has already lost speed by 
reason of the turn, and may lose still more by the action 
of warping down the inner wing-flap or other device. 

It will be understood that the quest for lateral stability 
has some of the same objects as the provisions for balancing 
mentioned above, but with this difference, that the 
balancing action requires the intervention of a man or 
an actuating mechanism, while lateral stability with 
which rotational stability is indissolubly interlocked 
seeks to secure a tendency in the aeroplane to revert to 
its initial position after a certain number of oscillations 
of ever-decreasing amplitude (fig. 9). So early as 1894 
Lanchester used the fins in fig. 4 in his models; and 
mere inspection shows that the fin above the centre of the 
mass, for example, has an advantage over the warping in 
that it operates to right the aeroplane without the inter- 
vention of the flyer, and it certainly does so eventually 
in all straight-moving or calm air. 

In estimating the achievements of the early flyers, it 
is well not to forget that they were confronted with all 
these difficulties simultaneously. In these notes we can 
at leisure consider first lateral balance and then turn to 
the difficulty that may have been found in preventing the 
first aeroplane from pitching down head first, or gliding 
back on to its tail ; but to the early experimenters no such 
analysis was practicable. Fortunately, the problem of 
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fore-and-aft balance, often called longitudinal balance, 
is not so extremely difficult in practice. A subsidiary 
plane called the elevator can be, and always is to-day, set 
out from the main planes, either before them or behind; 
and this, being capable of tilting to an up-or-down slope, 
affords the means of correcting the tendency to dive. 

This is practically the point to which the Wrights 
had brought the question in 1901; but invention has by 
no means stopped there, otherwise the danger of a longi- 
tudinal upset would be far greater than it is at the 
present moment, and in any case would depend upon the 
unceasing vigilance of the flyer. It can be proved, how- 
ever, that if the forward plane be so fixed that it makes 
inevitably a greater angle of incidence with the air than 
the back one, a well-balanced machine, even if dropped 
vertically, will so catch the air as to swerve from the 
vertical line and fluctuate over a more horizontal line of 
flight without any human interference. This second ap- 
plication of the Vee-form, viz., that between main plane 
and subsidiary plane, is almost universally accepted both 
in theory and practice to-day, the subsidiary plane usually 
being the tail. The fixing of a portion of the elevator 
plane at the safe angle is also current practice, sometimes 
abandoned in order to give the pilot greater control, as in 
the Bristol monoplane. 

It is interesting to observe that the Wright brothers, 
having in 1909 used no tail to their aeroplane, turned 
their attention for some little time to the quest for 
a device which should keep the aeroplane from diving 
suddenly. That which they adopted was simple, in that 
a vane sensitive to any up-draught was made to open or 
close a valve which controlled the position of the elevator. 
If the front of the aeroplane travelled down, the elevator 
was thus set to correct the action and make it incline up, 
until all up-draught was destroyed and the vane returned 
to its middle position. This work was not proceeded 
with; and the Wrights subsequently adopted the usual 
system of employing a subsidiary plane fixed at an angle 
with the main planes, and obtained the desired result 
more simply in the standard manner. 

Whatever automatic stability may do for the safe 
support of an aeroplane in the air in a fast and fluctuating 
wind, it is indispensable that power be left to the flyer 
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to quit that wind by alighting as, when, and where he 
pleases. So long as this freedom remains, it is possible 
for the man in charge to misjudge the distance, or the 
shape or character of the surface he is alighting on; and 
so long, therefore, will a measure of skill be required for 
flight. The stablest Atlantic liner needs to be skilfully 
brought alongside. It is often suggested that this skill 
will be less taxed if, while the same stability is maintained, 
alighting can be effected at much less speed than that of 
normal flight. This is true in a measure, and would 
have great importance were it not that to maintain the 
same stability promises to be so much more difficult under 
the conditions of slow flying in a fast wind. Thus, if 
a 60-m.p.h. aeroplane is made so safe that wind fluctua- 
tions of 30 m.p.h. do not exceed its powers of quickly 
resuming its balance, it is likely that, when adjusted to 
remain in flight at 35 m.p.h. for ease of alighting, a gust 
of 30 m.p.h. would almost deprive it of all support, 
bringing down one wing if the gust is local to that wing, 
or dropping the whole machine if it envelopes both wings. 
This has been the consideration always urged to discourage 
the wing of variable area, if the term is used to mean 
‘small for fast flying, large for alighting.’ If, however, 
slow flying is required for purposes connected with the 
half cycle of a ‘soaring’ movement, or for the purpose of 
delaying -progress while observing the ground from on 
high, the objection does not apply, sound as it is in 
regard to alighting. 

At the present day a carefully designed aeroplane can 
be made to fly at 70 m.p.h., and to alight at 40 m.p.h. ; and 
such a range as this, or even more, is not only unobjec- 
tionable but highly useful. A range of this amount is 
obtained entirely by proportioning the position of masses, 
the wing-curve and the wing-loading, so that, when the 
aeroplane is allowed to slow down, it falls with a slightly 
cabré or tail-down attitude, but does not thereby lose in 
lift, and therefore does not begin to slide down tail first, a 
movement universally recognised as fatal. The maximum 
angle of attack for the wings in such a case is something 
less than 14°, as compared to the flight-angle of 4° or less. 

To be able to start and land is perhaps as important 
as to be able to balance, since one can never balance the 
machine without starting, nor start the machine a second 
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time without having safely landed. In the early days 
French machines were fitted with wheels for landing, 
while the Wright machines saved both weight and wind 
resistance by using skids only. They had, however, to be 
launched off a special trolley which was not available 
away from home; the inconvenience ‘of this was soon 
learnt, and wheels were substituted. Nevertheless, it was 
the Wright brothers who brought home to the rest of the 
world the value of skids for spanning unevennesses in 
the ground; and Farman combined skids and rubber- 
springed wheels in a way which has remained practically 
unchanged. The Wrights, on their return to America, 
obviously profited by their European experience, for the 
latest Wright aeroplane has wheels on the skids very 
much after the European style. The wheels run and keep 
the skids clear of the ground when the ground is level, and 
diminish the friction at starting ; but the skids are present 
to bridge over any groove or ditch, as well as to take any 
bump severe enough to try the wheel-springs to their 
limit. One of the duties of the landing-frame is to take 
side pressures in the event of a flyer alighting across the 
wind. In some measure the indiarubber device and the 
triangular guide on the Farman type allows for this, but 
the contingency is more elaborately provided for in the 
castor-mounting of his wheels arranged by Blériot. The 
latter, however, suffers on bad ground by having no skid. 
One difficulty due to the heavy strains on the landing- 
chassis is its weight, amounting to well over 100 lb. in a 
Farman, for example. The members of the chassis are 
in compression when it is in use, which generally means 
weight unless some hydraulic system can be introduced 
by which the energy of the blow can be taken up by 
allowing a piston to do work while travelling through 
some considerable distance, as, for example, by forcing 
air or a fluid through a fine hole. Vickers, Pelterie, 
Breguet and the R.A.F. have been engaged on this for 
some time. Such an arrangement is better than a pneu- 
matic cushion which is resilient, because any bouncing 
tends to increase the trouble with the inertia of the 
wings, and imposes alternating stresses upon their guys. 
For safety over water the first step was merely to 
conceal an air-bag in the fuselage, as Blériot did to cross 
the Channel. Where there was no fuselage, cigar-shaped 
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air-bags were attached by our navy flyers near the skids 
to keep the aeroplane unsubmerged when alighting. 
Voisin in France and Curtiss in America improved on 
this by borrowing the idea of a float with a flat bottom 
and down-turned stern from Thornycroft’s wonderful 
hydroplane boats. With this Curtiss’ waterplane was 
the first to quit the sea under its own power. Fabre and 
Voisin were successful on the same lines; and the study 
spread to England, where Sueter, assisted by Schwann 
as flyer at Barrow, Wakefield and Gnosspelius at Winder- 
mere, Short at Sheppey and de Havilland on the large 
water at Fleet, all adapted Thornycroft floats to aero- 
planes and so left the water. Farman did the same at 
Bue and carried all before him at Monaco. Yet all these 
aeroplanes, if their weights were disposed to the best 
advantage for gusty air before the floats were fitted, are 
less good as aircraft with 160 lb. added to their lowest 
point. The science provides no means of measuring 
relative stability in gusts, so that we cannot as yet 
compare results. We can welcome the appearance of 
any variants which widen our scope, such as the 
alternative design initiated after the early trials by the 
R.A.F. for making a hydroplane boat to fly by a raised 
engine and propeller instead of causing an aeroplane to 
float. The evolutions of the Donnet lEvéque, which 
independently carries out this scheme, will be watched 
with interest. 

We cannot quit this subject without tendering our 
thanks to those whose daring has advanced the study of 
methods of flight, or our homage to those who in its 
pursuit have sacrificed their lives for their country as 


surely as if they had fallen in battle. 
MERVYN O’GORMAN. 
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Art. 12—THE TRIPOLITAN WAR FROM THE TURKISH 
SIDE. 


1. Across the Sahara: From Tripoli to Bornu. By Hanns 
Vischer, M.A. London: Arnold, 1910. 

2. A travers la Tripolitaine. La Tripolitaine d’Hier et de 
Demain. By H.-M. de Mathuisieulx. Paris: Hachette, 
1901, 1912. 

3. La Conquista di Tripoli. By Enrico Corradini. 
Milan: Fratelli Treves, 1912. 

4. Trade and Economic State of the Vilayet of Tripoli 
during the past forty years. 1902. [Cd 787-14.] 

5. Trade of the Benghazy District for the years 1905-06, 
and 1906-08. [Cd 3283-91, and 4146-38. ] 


DESPITE its proximity to Europe, Tripolitania seems to be 
an almost unknown country. There is no map of it at 
all comparable either in fullness or in accuracy with the 
maps we have of every other province of Northern 
Africa; and the three Consular reports cited at the head 
of this article represent, so far as I can discover, the 
sum total of official information obtainable in England. 
Hardly less meagre is unofficial literature on the sub- 
ject. Every fresh contribution to it deserves therefore 
a grateful welcome, especially at the present hour, when 
upon the fate of that province depend issues extending 
far beyond its boundaries. Among the most valuable of 
these contributions is Mr Hanns Vischer’s simple and 
straightforward record of his adventurous journey from 
Tripoli to Bornu in the latter half of the year 1906. The 
author, in the form of a modest and intensely interesting 
personal narrative, gives us a great deal of information 
concerning the regions which he traversed—the plain 
that spreads along the littoral on the north, the moun- 
tains that border it on the south, and the great desert 
that stretches beyond ; and he accompanies his picture of 
the land with a minute account of the tribes which dwell 
in the oases or wander over the wilderness of sand and 
scrub. The work labours under one unavoidable limita- 
tion ; it covers only the territory that lay on the traveller’s 
route. Forsupplementary information about other parts 
of the country the reader may turn to M. H.-M. de 
Mathuisieulx’s two volumes, embodying the fruits of four 
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different journeys of exploration into the interior of that 
jealously guarded land, carried out from 1901 to 1907. 
These works furnish us with an adequate impression of 
the stage. The third book on our list deals with the 
first act of the drama. It is a collection of letters by an 
Italian war correspondent beginning with the blockade 
of Tripoli on September 30 and ending with the occupa- 
tion of Ain Zara on December 4. All the operations that 
took place within that period are described vividly but, 
of course, from the Italian point of view. Ee 

I reached the seat of war just after the Turkish 
retreat from Ain Zara, and found the Turkish head- 
quarters where they still are, at Azizia—about twenty- 
four miles to the south. But though the centre is so far, 
the Turkish advanced posts, which radiate from Azizia in 
two main lines, stretch to within three or four miles of 
the Italian fortified positions at Girgaresh, Bu Meliana, 
and Ain Zara. The Italians since December 4 have made 
only one attempt to penetrate further south; and their 
experience deserves description not only on account of 
its uniqueness, but also because it illustrates in a most 
instructive manner the conditions which have hitherto 
frustrated Italy’s efforts to conquer the province which 
she annexed nine months ago. 

In the small hours of Dec. 19, 1911, an Italian column 
composed of two battalions of the 11th Bersaglieri, one 
battalion of the 2nd Grenadiers, two pieces of mountain 

artillery and one squadron of calvary—altogether over 
2000 men—marched out of the Ain Zara trenches under 
‘the command of Colonal Fara and pushed up the Sidra 
Way. The Italians had been informed by two Arab 
sheikhs of Bughamtsa that the Turkish position on that 
side was very weak, and that Ben Gashir, the main camp 
on the right wing, did not contain more than 250 Arab 
auxiliaries and a handful of Turkish regulars; further, 
that the natives of the district were prepared to welcome 
the invaders with open arms. Encouraged by these 
reports, the Italians left their trenches and marched 
south. Meanwhile the Turco-Arab forces at Ben Gashir 
had detected the flight of the two sheikhs, and, suspecting 
treason, took their precautions accordingly. It is true 
that their strength on the spot was not much greater than 
it had been represented—about fifty Turkish regulars and 
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500 Arab volunteers all told. But this little army was 
made to go a very long way. A body of Arabs was 
posted across the Sidra Way near a well called Bir Tobras, 
about nine miles to the south of Ain Zara and a little to 
the north of Bughamtsa. Another detachment was sent 
to Fenduk es Shereef, a spot on the Wadi Mejneen about 
four miles south of Ben Gashir. A third to Fenduk el 
Aoon, also on the Wadi Mejneen, about four miles to the 
north of Ben Gashir and seven to the south of Ain Zara. 
In this manner both routes were watched, and the Turco- 
Arab patrols which stole close up to Ain Zara saw the 
enemy’s movement and gave the alarm. 

The Italians, utterly unaware of the preparations 
made for their reception, blundered up the Sidra Way 
and, thanks partly to the darkness, partly to their own 
curiously defective topography, took nine hours to cover 
as many miles. It was not till 11 a.m. that their cavalry 
reached Bir Tobras; there they suddenly found them- 
selves greeted with a furious fusillade from the Arabs 
posted on that spot. Thecolumn came to a standstill, and 
answered the Arab fire with its artillery. The report 
of the guns acted, as it always does, as a signal for 
all the other Turco-Arab forces in the neighbourhood 
to rush to the scene; and the battle began. The Italians 
entrenched themselves among the sandhills. The Turks 
and Arabs assaulted them from three different points 
—west, south and east. The total number of these forces 
barely amounted to five hundred. But what they lacked 
in number they made up in recklessness, dashing up to / 
within twenty-five metres of the enemy’s front. The — 
latter, on finding advance impossible, endeavoured to | 
retreat under cover of their mountain guns, which they 
planted on a knoll close to Bir Tobras. Such was the 
position when night fell. 

During the night the Italians began to fall back, 
while a Turkish lieutenant, who commanded the Arab 
contingent to the east, tried to cut off their retreat by a 
turning movement. In this, however, he failed, partly 
because the force under him was too undisciplined to 
carry out the movement, and partly because the rein- 
forcements which the commandant of the right wing had 
requested from his colleague on the left did not arrive in 
time. Meanwhile, the Italians also had intimated their 
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| distress to Ain Zara and called for reinforcements. Worn 
_ out by some twenty-six hours’ marching and fighting, 
_ they eventually regained Ain Zara at 4 a.m. on the 20th, 
_ with the help of a column that had come out in answer to 
their call and spent the night in the desert. They left 
forty dead behind them and a great quantity of loot— 
infantry rifles and cavalry carbines together with many 
cartridges, sappers’ shovels, and a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of odds and ends, including a chest of surgical 
instruments and medical stores. But, though exhausted 
and decimated, they were glad to have escaped at all; 
indeed, there can be no doubt that, had the Arab right 
wing been reinforced in time, the Italians would have 
suffered at Bir Tobras at the hands of the Arabs a disaster 
greater than the one they suffered at Dogali, when out 
of a whole battalion only one captain, and he wounded, 
escaped the hands of the Abyssinians. 

After this experience, General Caneva’s army made 
no further effort to penetrate southwards, but remained 
entrenched at Ain Zara, which was soon converted into a 
veritable stronghold. The hills to the north of the little 
oasis were covered with guns, and the plain at the foot of 
the hills was occupied by a large camp protected with 
earthworks, wire entanglements, and all other defensive 
inventions. The Turco-Arabs did their best to tempt the 
enemy out into the open by frequent reconnaissances and 
night raids, but without success. The Italians were con- 
tent to scour the desert with their searchlights by night, 
and to scare the assailants off with their artillery by day. 
Whenever one of their own reconnaissance parties came 
in sight of a Turco-Arab patrol, they withdrew behind 
their trenches, and it was only rarely that they allowed 
themselves to be surprised into a skirmish. In this 
fashion the winter dragged on. Idleness and sickness 
gradually began to tell on the 12,000 Italians penned up 
in the Ain Zara camp ; and at the beginning of March the 
bulk of them were withdrawn to Tripolitown. The Turco- 
Arabs availed themselves of this partial denudation to 
deliver a more than usually vigorous assault. In the 
night of March 10 a body of 500 tribesmen divided into 
two columns, under the command of two Turkish 
lieutenants and several sheikhs from Sahel, marched 
north, and one of the two, cutting its way through the 
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wire entanglements, set fire to the Italian depot. The 
other column was repulsed by the artillery on the hills. 
The net result of this action was to push the Italians’ 
frontier about one mile back. 

In the west the invaders have proved somewhat more 
enterprising. Early in the morning of Jan. 18, 1912, an 
Arab patrol, scouting in the direction of Girgaresh—a 
village so near Tripoli as to form almost a suburb of it— 
perceived two squadrons of Italian cavalry and a company 
of sappers among the palm groves. Presently this force, 
joined by three battalions of infantry, one battalion of 
grenadiers, a battery of four mountain guns and a section 
of heavy artillery, emerged from the palms and pressed 
southward through a hollow sandy road which joins the 
highway that runs from the capital along the coast to 
the Tunisian frontier. But it had not advanced more 
than one and a half miles when the Arabs (about thirty 
in number, scattered in small groups) opened fire. The 
Italians replied. The sound of the guns brought some 
three thousand tribesmen to the spot from Saniat Beni 
Adam—the main camp on the Turkish left wing—and 
other advanced posts; and there ensued a lively engage- 
ment which lasted the whole day. The Italians had to 
entrench themselves three times as they retreated, and 
finally they regained the palm-groves of Girgaresh. From 
that position it was impossible to dislodge them, for the 
place is at the mercy of the fleet on one hand and of the 
forts outside Tripoli town on the other. Girgaresh was 
therefore occupied and fortified, and the Italian zone of 
conquest was pushed some five miles to the west. It is 
hard to explain why the invaders waited till Jan. 18 to 
occupy a place which the Turks had given up as incapable 
of defence from the first, and which they had only just 
decided, by a kind of afterthought, to watch over. 

Zanzur, another and bigger oasis, about four miles 
further west on the coast, has hitherto escaped occupa- 
tion in the same mysterious manner. On Dec. 17, 1911, an 
Italian column consisting of one regiment of infantry, one 
battalion of lancers, one battery of field guns and one 
battery of mountain guns, marched on the village, which 
was simultaneously bombarded by the fleet. On getting 
there they found no one to dispute its possession. The 
Turks had considered Zanzur as untenable as Girgaresh 
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and left it to its fate. Most of the male Arabs were away 
dispersed among the various camps. The women, the 
children and the old men could offer no resistance. The 
Italians, therefore, entered the village, carried out a rapid 
perquisition for arms among the inhabitants, and cut the 
telegraph line from Zwara to Azizia which passes through 
the oasis. While engaged in these operations, they were 
attacked by the tribesmen whom the report of the naval 
bombardment had drawn to the scene. The fight was 
obstinate on both sides. But at sunset the Italians with- 
drew to the capital, carrying off with them a few rifles 
which the villagers had been forced to give up, and four 
notables whom they tried to convert into partisans. These, 
when their conversion seemed completed, they permitted 
to return to Zanzur in order to fetch their families away 
to Tripoli. The notables fetched their families away—to 
the interior; and they themselves joined the Turkish 
army, bringing the Italian permits with them. 

The Turks profited by this success, and proceeded to 
throw a garrison into the place, while an Arab force was 
posted outside, in some rudimentary trenches within sight 
of the new Italian fort at Girgaresh, about three miles off. 
This was the situation till June 8, when General Camerana, 
at the head of two brigades and a half, and accompanied by 
four field batteries and two mountain batteries, marched 
from Girgaresh along the coast and attacked Sidi Abdul 
Jelil—a blockhouse on the coast to the north of the 
Zanzur oasis, which had long before been ruined by the 
Italian naval shells. This force was supported by the 
heavy guns of the forts at Girgaresh and Tripoli on one 
hand and by those of the fleet on the other. The fire of 
the latter compelled the Turco-Arab defenders to abandon 
the position. But meanwhile it brought to the spot rein- 
forcements from the south, which, in their turn, delivered a 
determined attack upon Girgaresh and the Italian reserve 
brigade left there. The Italians were obliged to dispatch 
another brigade from Bu Meliana, whereupon the Arabs, 
finding themselves outflanked and between two fires, were 
foreed to retreat. The upshot of this action, which the 
newspapers have dignified by the name of ‘ The Battle of 
Zanzur, was the occupation of the small shrine of Abdul 
Jelil. But the oasis of Zanzur still remains unoccupied. 

Further along the western coast the Italian fleet has, 
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since the beginning of December, bombarded repeatedly 
the unfortified town of Zwara, but all the attempts at a 
landing made there have failed. On April 6, while Zwara 
was again being shelled by one portion of the Italian fleet, 
another portion effected a landing at Bu Kamesh—a 
blockhouse about thirty miles west of Zwara and about 
thirteen miles east of the Tunisian frontier. This block- 
house had been shelled at the beginning of the war. It 
was guarded by only five Turkish regulars and a few 
Arabs. The Italians were therefore able, while by a 
feinted attack on Zwara they kept the enemy’s forces 
concentrated there, to possess themselves of Bu Kamesh 
with 5000 troops, some of whom were Abyssinian askaris 
imported from Erythrea. 

This feat of arms has been described by the Italian 
press as one of vital importance, as enabling the in- 
vaders to cut the communications between Tunis and 
the Turco-Arab camps. As a matter of fact, the only 
practical effect that the occupation of the blockhouse can 
have is to prevent traffic along the coast itself, but it 
cannot in any degree whatsoever interfere with the 
inland traffic. Communication between Tunis and the 
Turco-Arab camps cannot be interrupted except by a 
penetration at least eighty miles south—that is, as far 
as the mountain route from Dehibat, through Nalut, 
Fessatun, and Yefreen to Gharian, the Turkish base. 
The Italians, who ought to have effected such a penetration 
from the beginning, have not yet taken even the first 
step in that direction. After landing at Bu Kamesh they 
did what they had already done after landing at Tripoli 
town. They poured into the place more and more troops, 
guns, and war material, and threw up elaborate trenches 
for their protection. The few sorties they have made 
with the object of reconnoitring have met with the same 
success as the sorties which they have been making from 
Girgaresh and Ain Zara. The Turks lost no time in 
sending to the spot Arab volunteers and Turkish officers, 
who not only drove the enemy back into their trenches, 
every time the latter ventured out, but even conducted 
assaults upon their fortified positions. 

Not more fruitful has been the Italians’ recent 
occupation of Sidi Said, a blockhouse close to Bu 
Kamesh on the coast—an occupation rendered possible 
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only after the capture of the latter point. So early as 
ec. 15, 1911, two warships dropped anchor off Sidi Said 
nd sent a boatful of marines ashore. A woman saw 
hem land and gave the alarm. The few Arabs who 
ppened to be in the neighbourhood immediately 
ushed to the spot. The marines hurried back to their 
boat and got away under the protection of the fire from 
the battleships. Next day at dawn the Italian battleships 
returned and sent ashore a small force which landed 
under the impression that the coast was clear. But the 
previous day’s experiment had acted as a warning, and 
the Commandant at Zwara had dispatched a body of 
Arabs with instructions to lie in wait behind the sand- 
dunes which command the shore and, if the enemy 
appeared, to let them land and then attack. The Arabs 
carried these instructions out to the letter ; and the Italian 
marines found themselves all of a sudden exposed to a 
merciless fusillade from an invisible enemy. They held 
their ground for a little while supported by the naval 
artillery, but in the end they were obliged to retire to 
their boats, carrying off half a dozen dead, and leaving 
a quantity of rifles, ammunition, and other booty behind 
them. 

“After the seizure of Bu Kamesh, however, that of 
Sidi Said was only a question of time. On June 27, the 
Italians made asortie, which was repulsed by the inferior 
Turco-Arab forces in the vicinity. Next day three 
regiments of infantry, supported by heavy artillery from 
the Bu Kamesh trenches and from the fleet, advanced once 
more and succeeded in hoisting the tricolor over the 
ruined blockhouse and Sidi Said’s shrine. The occupation 
of Sidi Said, however, is of no more vital importance 
than is that of Bu Kamesh. To the Italians it has 
supplied only another coign of vantage from which to 
contemplate the splendour of the Mediterranean sunsets, 
and to the Arabs a new field for the display of their dash 

\ and for the gratification of their thirst for loot. 

~~ Such, then, in bare outline, is the position round the 
feapital and the coast to the west of it. The Italians, 
after nine months’ campaign, are in possession of a strip 
‘about 24 miles in length and at its broadest 8 miles from 
the sea, besides the isolated blockhouses of Bu Kamesh 
and Sidi Said, some hundred miles away from their base. 
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The Turco-Arabs are in control of all the rest, an 
can contemplate with equanimity even the loss of th 
whole coast, including Zanzur, Zwara, and every othe 
point ; for even the occupation of the whole littoral wi 
not in any degree hinder their supplies, so long as th 
inland routes are open. Nor is there any reason to 
believe that these routes will be closed soon. The further 
south the Italians get, the further away they will be 
from their headquarters; and the officers in command of 
the advancing columns, acting independently of each 
other and their base, will have to fight a very extended) 
line of Arab forces scattered here, there and everywhere.| 
If to these difficulties be added the nature of the sini 
—low mounds and hollow wadis which favour sniping, | 
and no high hills from which the guns could sweep the! 
plain effectively—and the scarcity of water, which entails 
the necessity of a vast number of water-carrying camels, 
some idea may be formed of the task that lies before them: 

The position on the littoral east of the capital, though 
I cannot speak of it from personal observation, seems, 
from all I have heard, to be exactly similar. The towns 
of Khoms, Benghazi, and Derna are in the invader’s 
hands; the hinterland beyond a very short radius is in 
the hands of the defenders. The recent seizure of Bu 
Sheifa has not resulted even in the conquest of the neigh- 
bouring oasis of Masrata,* any more than the seizure 
of Sidi Abdul Jelil has resulted in the conquest of 
the neighbouring oasis of Zanzur. A glance at the 
coast is sufficient to show how little the Italians have 
done in nine months. A glance at the interior suggests 
the problem: At this rate of progress how many 
decades will elapse before the annexation of Tripolitania 
is converted into an occupation ? 

In the circumstances, the feelings of the invaders 
can be surmised more easily than stated. The feeling! 
among the defenders is one of patriotic and religious 
exaltation. In number they are vastly inferior to the 


forces ranged against them ; in equipment and organisa 
tion a comparison would be ludicrous. But their materia 
deficiencies are abundantly counterbalanced by physical 


* Since this was in type, Masrata has been occupied by the Italians 
(July 8). 
Vol. 217.—No. 432. 8 


| their true worth. I have seen the wild tribesmen arrive 
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and moral advantages which I have learnt to estimate at 


from the interior armed with flintlocks, and go to the 
front armed with martinis, mausers, and even sniders; 
and I said to myself—are these bare-footed scalliwags to 
oppose an army provided with the latest pattern of 
magazine rifle, with artillery, with aeroplanes and every- 
thing necessary for war? But I saw them rush to battle 
with shrieks of ‘Allah akbar’ and return from the field 
loaded with spoils, and then I realised that these volun- 
teers who know neither fatigue nor fear, who can subsist 
cheerfully on a handful of oatmeal a day, and who are 
inspired by a faith in God as boundless as is their faith 
in themselves, are more than a match for any number of 
disciplined, liberally fed, and scientifically trained con- 
scripts that is likely to be brought against them. 

The Italians have striven to seduce the Arabs through 
cleverly worded proclamations dropped from their aero- 
planes over the Turkish camps, and they have tried to 
scare them through dynamite bombs dropped from their 
dirigible balloons. I have witnessed both performances 
and their effects. The Arabs treated the proclamations 
with derision, and the bombs with disdain as soon as they 
saw that out of six only one exploded—it happened to 
strike hard soil; the rest fell upon the soft sand and lay 
on their sides for the holy warriors to pick up and carry 
off as trophies. Their native shrewdness told them how 
easy it is to avoid the shrapnel even when the missile 
does burst—by the simple expedient of scattering when 
they see it coming down, a process offering no difficulties 
to men who habitually march and fight in loose groups 
without any formation worth the name. Precisely the 
same is their attitude towards the cannon shells, whether 
they come from the batteries on land or the battleships 
at sea. Familiarity has bred contempt for the infidel’s 
engines of war; and the terror which the shells inspired 
at first has long given place to indifference. 

Had the invaders pressed into the interior the moment 
they landed in the capital, I have small doubt that they 
could have mastered all the places which are now centres 
of the Turco-Arab resistance, at least as far south as the 
Jebel range. The handful of Turkish regulars left to 
guard the province after the withdrawal of the major 
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part of the garrison to the Yemen, deserted by the raw 
native recruits, could offer no opposition; and, in fact, 
their intention was not to dispute the plains at all, but 
to make a stand in the Gharian mountains. The Arabs 
of the seaboard, considering that the Sultan’s rule had 
come to an end, hastened to hoist the white flag. The 
Arabs from further south had not yet had time to decide 
upon their course. All was confusion; and the country, 
as far as the Jebel at all events, lay prostrate, inviting 
occupation. 

The invaders’ inexplicable immobility gave time to the 
Arab patriots to stir up the population of the littoral and 
to preach resistance among the tribes of the interior. 
The white flags were hauled down, and bands of volunteers 
began to rally round the Turkish garrison. At the same 
time, young Turkish officers came from Europe to form a 
general staff which has organised these incoherent forces 
into some sort of an army. With every week that has 
passed since October, 1911, the position of the invaders has 
grown weaker and that of the defenders stronger. Funds 
subscribed all over the Moslem world have been pouring 
into the Turkish headquarters month by month, enabling 
the staff to obtain supplies from outside in ever increasing 
quantities. Nor is thatall. The spell of drought under 
which the country lay for four years was this winter happily 
broken—according to some, by the enemy’s own intermin- 
able cannonades; and the. rain has transformed the 
desert into a meadow. Where nothing but yellow sand 
and gray scrub was to be seen in December, in February 
bloomed a vast garden of bright verdure starred with an 
endless variety of flowers. The flocks and herds which 
abound in Tripolitania grew fat on the long luscious grass ; 
and the nomads brought their sheep and goats and cattle 
to the camp and sold them at prices considered fabulous 
in the desert, but which would make a London butcher 
gasp. Thanks to the rains also, the fields in the oases, 
tilled in the winter, are now yielding crops which will 
render the warriors independent of provisions from out- 
side in the coming season. In brief, the forces of the 
Crescent stand in no fear of starvation, while those of 
the Cross, since all caravan traffic with the hinterland has 
ceased, rely for their foodstuffs almost entirely on Europe ; 
and the importation, depending on the condition of the 
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sea—for harbours are as scarce as quays—causes inter- 
‘ mittent scarcity and an appalling rise in prices. 
Sickness is rife on both sides—there was some cholera 
.in December and much typhoid fever in the spring—but 

the Italians, cooped up within the narrow limits of con- 
gested and insanitary Moorish towns, suffer much more 
severely than the Arabs camped in the open desert. 
These conditions will be accentuated as the summer 
advances, and the soft breezes from the sea yield to the 
suffocating sirocco (called in Tripolitania gibla and in 
Egypt khamseen) that blows from the Sahara, bringing 
clouds of fine fiery sand on its wings. For the Arabs 
these hardships possessno terror. They areall picked men, 
picked by Nature herself. Among a people that knows 
not even the rudiments of hygiene and medicine it is 
only the toughest that attain maturity; the rest die in 
infancy. And those who do survive the process of natural 
selection exhibit an indifference to privation and pain 
which beggars all the stories of Spartan fortitude and 
Roman stoicism one has ever been taught at school. 
Besides, even when the worst comes to the worst, what 
does it matter? This world holds very few joys for the 
poor children of the desert, and they look upon death as 
but the gate into another and a happier life. 

From another point of view also time is in favour of 
the Moslem fighters. The war costs Italy, at a moderate 
computation, 50,0007. a day. The Turks say that it costs 
them only £T30,000 a month; and most of this money is 
raised by private contributions. In any case, it is certain 
that the Arab volunteers are far less expensive than the 
Italian conscripts. When I arrived in the field they were 
paid at the rate of 4}d. a day. This stipend was later 
raised to 63d. The tribesmen were perfectly satisfied 
with this allowance; and when £T} (9s. 6d.) a month was 
added as a gratuity, their happiness reached its climax. 

The Arab leaders declare that, even if the Ottoman 
Government concludes peace, they will carry on the war 
on their own account ‘for sixty years’—which is the 
Arab way of saying ‘for ever’—or until Italy is compelled 
to give up her pretensions to their country. This 

declaration was made to me in the course of the four 
months I spent with them at least a hundred times by 
soldiers of all degrees and ages, till I became convinced 
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that, though the resistance is carried on under the 
Turkish flag, itowes most of its vitality to Arab feeling. 
The Italians have no partisans except among a small 
number of influential natives belonging to the few towns 
on the coast. All the other inhabitants of the country 
seem to be unanimous in their hostility to the invader. 

Arab opposition has been invigorated since Sidi Ahmed 
es Shereef, the chief of the Senussi, bestowed upon the 
cause his official sanction. From the beginning of the 
war the attitude of this powerful community was a 
matter of anxious speculation both in Africa and in 
Europe, for in both continents it was felt that much 
would depend upon the part it would choose to play. 
Formerly the relations between Constantinople and Kufra 
—the headquarters of the Shereef—were the reverse of 
cordial, but since the outbreak of the present war the 
ancient feud has been healed; and the Senussi, like the 
rest of the Tripolitan Arabs, are determined to present a 
united front to the common enemy. 

In January last, Sidi Ahmed was persuaded to declare 
himself formally in favour of the war; and he issued to 
the inhabitants of Tripolitania a manifesto inscribed on a 
silk banner, urging them to continue the struggle, and 
stating that he would take the field in person at the head 
of a large force. Two months later the vanguard of the 
promised succour arrived at Azizia from Kufra across the 
Libyan desert. Few members of the sect were to be 
found in the western part of the country, owing to the 
immense distance—800 miles—that separates it from the 
Senussi headquarters ; but I understood that thousands 
were with the Turks at Benghazi and Derna, which are 
much nearer. 

Why the invading army let slip its chance in the first 
instance, and why it did so little afterwards to repair 
the initial error, are questions which I confess myself 
unable to answer. Among the Turkish officers at Azizia 
some were disposed to trace the enemy’s lack of initiative 
to incapacity on the part of the Italian commanders, 
others to want of spirit on the part of the Italian soldiers ; 
and the reports of insubordination and desertion brought 
in by spies seemed to support the latter view. Personally 
I found it hard to accept either hypothesis as an adequate 
explanation. As I looked upon the Italians month after 
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' month, wasting their ammunition in futile bombardments 
_ and their ink in no less futile appeals to the Arabs to 
' submit, I felt as though the expeditionary force was 
| labouring under some curse quite outside the sphere of 
_ the campaign; as though some superior power compelled 
_ it to miss every chance of success and by a vigorous 
| procrastination to postpone a decisive issue indefinitely. 

However, though the causes of Italian immobility 
must remain a matter of perplexity till history lays them 
bare, its consequences are obvious to the least observant 
eye. The Arabs have learnt that it is possible for them 
to resist successfully the army of a great European Power. 
The discovery made in Tripolitania has been imparted to 
the whole of Northern Africa, to say nothing of the 
Moslem nations of Asia; and it is bound sooner or later 
to yield bitter fruit to all the European Powers that 
exercise, or wish to exercise, dominion over that part of 
the world. I have seen the effect of the discovery on the 
natives of Tunisia, and I have reason to believe that it 
has not been without its effect on the natives of Egypt. 
Among the volunteers that flocked up to our camp at 
Azizia, there were men from Tunisia, men from Algeria, 
and even masked Twareks from the desert beyond 
Ghadames. It is clear that the rings produced on the 
Sahara sea by the stone that has been so carelessly dropped 
into Tripolitania are spreading day by day; and there 
may soon be a storm which will imperil more than the 
Italian ship of State. 

The pan-Islamic movement is not a myth. There are 
many enthusiastic missionaries going to and fro in the 
desert preaching a holy war to the tribes that dwell in 
the oases or wander over the wilderness. I have made 
the acquaintance of one of these preachers; and some of 
his frank prophecies to me have already found a partial 
fulfilment in Morocco. In Tripolitania itself, though the 
war is commonly called by the Arab Jehad, it still lacks 
the essential feature of a holy war—an indiscriminate 
attack upon all infidels. The mujehaddin there, I have 
ascertained from personal experience, still make a clear 
distinction between the Italians and other Rim. Indeed, 
the treatment I experienced suggested that not to be an 
Italian was sufficient to secure one'a welcome as a friend. 
But I have also come across sporadic instances where the 
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distinction was not so strictly observed; and on one 
occasion an infidel ally narrowly escaped being treated as 
an enemy by Arab soldiers whose faith had been turned 
into fanatical madness by the wine of battle. The 
preacher to whom I have alluded did not try to conceal 
from me his impartiality; all Ram, he declared, are 
equally hateful to him and to those who listen to his 
preaching, for they all alike are despoilers of Islam. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the crusade has 
received a new impetus since the Sheikh of the Senussi’s 
formal participation in the war. Sidi Ahmed and his 
followers wield an immense influence over the whole of 
Moslem Africa; and the call to rise in defence of the Faith 
which has issued from Kufra will meet with response not 
only among the children of the great desert, but also 
among the Arabs of Egypt, Tunisia, Algeria, and all the 
other regions in infidel hands. It is pointed out by those 
who refuse to face disagreeable facts that a general and 
concerted movement on the part of the North African 
Moslems is impossible owing to their lack of racial 
homogeneity and political unity. In answer to this |” 
argument I have to point out that our own medieval 
crusaders lacked both racial homogeneity and political 
unity. They were scattered over the whole of Western | | 
Europe, and they belonged to various and sometimes 
mutually hostile nations. The national and linguistic 
gulfs between those nations were infinitely wider than 
the gulfs which separate the Arabic-speaking tribes of 
Northern Africa. Yet that did not prevent a general 
movement and common action on the part of Christendom 
in what was considered to be the cause of God. The 
modern Arab’s mentality is exactly the same as the 
medieval European’s. Islam still is where Christendom 
was before the Renaissance. And if Christendom, despite 
all the forces that made for disunion, united round the 
banner of the Cross, I see no ground for questioning 
the capacity of Islam for similar union round the banner 
of the Crescent. 

The invigoration of this pan-Islamic agitation is one 
of the most serious dangers due to Italy’s inaction in 
Africa ; but it is a danger which will take some time to 
mature. A more immediate danger is due to Italy’s 
action in Europe. The seizure of Rhodes and other 
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islands in the Aigean has raised a question which 
concerns all the European Powers, and especially those 
that have a great naval position to maintain in the 
Mediterranean. The attitude of those Powers towards 
the Italian move will declare itself if Italy decides to 
convert the occupation into permanent possession. But 
even should Italy adhere to what is understood to be her 
present intention—namely, to use the seizure of the 
islands merely as a strategic measure—another question 
arises from her action. 

The Greek inhabitants of those islands have welcomed 
the Italians as deliverers from the Turkish yoke, just as 
their forefathers welcomed the Russians in 1774; and 
they fear that in the event of their being handed back to 
Turkey, they may suffer as their forefathers suffered 
when, after being proclaimed free by the Russian admiral, 
they were left, on the conclusion of peace, to the ven- 
geance of the Sultan. Actuated by this apprehension, 
they have petitioned both the Italian Government and 
the Governments of the other Great Powers that they 
should not be, in any case, exposed to such a fate, 
proposing two alternatives—either to be allowed to join 
Greece, to whom they are united by all national and 
religious ties, or to be given autonomy. In support of 
the latter claim they remind us that they did enjoy such 
autonomy until the last few years, when the Turkish 
Government began to assail the privileges which successive 
Sultans of the past had respected. 

Neither Italy nor any of the other Great Powers seems 
as yet to have taken notice of this petition; and the 
islanders have proceeded to anticipate the future by 
constituting themselves into an independent Aigean 
Confederation, with Europe’s connivance and without 
any opposition from the Italian military authorities. 
And so, as a by-product of Italy’s Libyan adventure, there 
has come into being a new Near Eastern problem, and 
one that may prove even more knotty than the Cretan 


question. 
G. F. ABBort. 
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Art. 13—THE HOME RULE BILL. 
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I. Powiricat. 


THE Coalition majority can force the Home Rule Bill 
through the House of Commons. The Cabinet, so long 
as it acts in compliance with Mr Redmond’s demands, 
possesses dictatorial powers. The debates on the Bill mani- 
fest the unreality of parliamentary discussion under 
existing conditions. With the exception of Mr Asquith 
when introducing the Bill, and Mr Herbert Samuel when 
explaining its finance, no member of the Ministry has 
condescended to discuss the measure. They have uttered 
Home Rule generalities, but have left the Home Rule 
Billalone. Mr Redmond has given the Bill his benediction, 
and this represents the ministerial mandate from the 
electorate. The arguments of the Opposition have, on 
the other hand, been so penetrating that, were arguments 
of any practical importance now at Westminster, the 
Home Rule Bill would never become an Act of Parlia- 
ment. It will be an outrage on the country and the 
Empire if the people of the United Kingdom are not 
permitted to pronounce on this Bill and decide whether 
the Kingdoms are to be disunited. 
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The case for the Union and the alternative policy to 
Home Rule is stated in the remarkable compilation 
issued by the leaders of the Unionist party under the 
title of ‘Against Home Rule. The articles are of the 
highest authority. They are historical, critical and con- 
structive. It is essential that every student of public 
questions should make himself familiar with this work. 
The great constitutional authority of Prof. Dicey lends 
peculiar importance to the re-issue of his convincing work 
attacking the fundamental principles of Home Rule. It 
is an unanswered representation of objections which are 
as fatal to the present scheme as they were to the 
schemes of Mr Gladstone, which Prof. Dicey contributed 
so conspicuously to defeat. Mr Fisher, writing as one 
intimately acquainted with Ireland to-day, reveals the 
realities of Irish life, political and social, under Grattan’s 
Parliament. A grasp of the history of that period is 
of great importance, for the assertion of unrealities 
about the Ante-Union Parliament forms one of the chief 
Radical arguments for again disintegrating the United 
Kingdom. Mr Cambray’s book is pre-eminently practical. 
It contains an admirable and accurate summary of the 
actual conditions of the much misrepresented and 
misunderstood system of modern Irish administration. 
The title of Dr Brougham Leech’s valuable contribution 
sufficiently indicates its scope and object. Originally 
published in 1887, the essay has now been enlarged by 
an excellent review of Anglo-Irish relations since that 
date, and an exhaustive survey of the present situation. 
The strategic dangers of Home Rule are dealt with by 
General Fraser, whose book should be read in con- 
nexion with the article on ‘Home Rule and Naval Defence’ 
by Lord Charles Beresford, and that on ‘The Military 
Disadvantages of Home Rule’ by Earl Percy, in ‘ Against 
Home Rule.’ 

It is impossible in a short article to discuss the innum- 
erable points raised by the ‘ Bill to Amend the Provisions 
for the Government of Ireland.’ To treat of the British 
aspects and Imperial aspects of the question would ex- 
haust a volume. The determination of Ulster never to 
submit to Home Rule is a fact of such overmastering 
importance that the British public may be led to believe 
that, if only the Ulster difficulty was settled, all would be 
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well, and Ireland would overflow with gratitude for the 
grant of the Redmond-Asquith Constitution. It may be 
therefore not without some advantage to examine this 
Bill as if there was no Ulster resistance and no danger in 
the North, and, regarding it from some other Irish points 
of view, to consider whether it will bring rest or revolt. 

The Home Rule Bill of 1912 is a labyrinth of intricate 
and complicated provisions. It attempts to combine in 
a rococo constitution a compromise of incompatible 
principles. Asascheme of government it is unexampled. 
Constitutional and financial innovations unknown to 
the British or any other people are embodied in its 
clauses. The teachings of English, Irish and Colonial 
history are forgotten by its authors, while the existing 
political and social conditions of Ireland are ignored. It 
purports to be a Bill for the government of Ireland, 
while in reality it creates a new Constitution for the 
British Islands. This new Constitution is not Federal 
and is not Unitary. It makes the Union unworkable 
and Federalism impossible. It does not correspond with 
any Colonial precedent ; and it subverts the representative 
principles upon which England, Scotland and Ireland, 
whether as separate kingdoms or as a combined nation, 
have been governed since parliaments began. 

Introduced by Mr Asquith at the command of Mr 
Redmond, this measure, which creates a revolution, is, 
also at Mr Redmond’s command, to be kept back by 
revolutionary methods from the judgment of the 
electorate. The British public are not to be permitted to 
pronounce an opinion on it. The Irish people, controlled 
by the caucus of the League and the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, are not allowed even to have an opinion 
on it. The Parliamentary Constitution is suspended 
that the Imperial Constitution may be destroyed. And 
yet this Home Rule Bill is a measure of overwhelming 
importance, not only for England and Scotland and 
Ireland, but for the whole Empire. If it becomes law, 
it will prove disastrous both to Great Britain and to 
Ireland. It achieves the peculiar distinction of inflicting 
equal injustice upon both countries. Its provisions will 
be found so intolerable in Ireland that it will inevitably 
lead on to total separation. It gives to Britain the 
control of Irish taxation and Irish commerce, and a 
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nominal supremacy which will be a fertile source of 
collision and acrimonious conflict. On the other hand, 
it will be quite as intolerable to Great Britain. It makes 
Ireland a pensioner on the British taxpayer and a non- 
contributor to Imperial Defence and National Debt. It 
gives to Ireland such a grasp upon the finance of 
England, such a ready means of embarrassing British 
trade, domestic and foreign, such power through the 
Irish Executive of paralysing Imperial control, such 
opportunity at Westminster of arresting British legisla- 
tion and perverting British party policy, that it will 
enable Ireland to compel concession after concession, and 
finally, as the alternative to the overthrow of parlia- 
mentary government, to extort the grant of absolute 
independence. The Radical policy of ‘cut the loss’ will 
soon be followed by the policy of ‘ cut the danger.’ 

The Bill is proclaimed as a measure of justice and 
reconciliation, as a rehabilitation of Ireland, and a 
generous settlement appealing to national sentiment 
through the restoration to Ireland of a Parliament of 
her own to direct her destinies. It is inconceivable that 
the British people would consent to break up their 
ancient Constitution, to maim their Parliament, and to 
contribute several millions a year out of their revenues 
for the support of Ireland and an Irish Administration 
over which they abdicate control, unless they believed 
that peace, harmony, good government and Imperial 
strength would be thus secured. But the clauses of the 
Home Rule Bill, when studied with a knowledge of the 
conditions of Ireland to-day, her resources and revenues, 
her trade and industrial and commercial possibilities, her 
social, municipal and local affairs, her educational and 
agrarian problems, her sectarian and racial antagonisms, 
her elements of strength and weakness, compel the 
conclusion that this measure, if it ever becomes law, will 
not beget peace, but revolt and disaster. 

Its financial proposals not only violate the settled 
principles of the British Constitution at home and in the 
Colonies, but they run counter to the most cherished 
traditions of Irish national sentiment and Irish constitu- 
tional right. It is a fundamental principle of the new 
Home Rule that the Parliament at Westminster shall 
continue to levy in Ireland all the taxes which may be 
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imposed in Great Britain by future British Budgets. 
This is a startling innovation. It is defended by Mr 
Asquith on the ground that Ireland will still send forty- 
two representatives to Westminster, a number so 
diminished—he cynically contends—as ‘ not to be sufficient 
to turn the scale of political fortune between the two 
Great British parties, * but sufficient in theory to justify 
the Imperial Parliament in continuing to tax Ireland as 
a part of the United Kingdom. Mr Asquith seems con- 
veniently to forget that between 1892 and 1895 a major- 
ity of no more than forty was sufficient to turn the 
scale at Westminster, and to enable the Liberal party 
to retain office for three years and even to pass a Home 
Rule Bill through the Lower House, which, had the 
Parliament Act been then in force, would have become 
law. What is still more important is that the constitu- 
tional axiom, ‘ No taxation without representation, means 
no taxation without adequate representation; and it is 
absurd to suppose that the Irish people will ever consider 
the Imperial Parliament anything but a purely British 
Parliament when once the Home Rule Parliament is set 


up in Dublin, and Ireland sends merely a fragment of her 
fair representation to Westminster to annex a spurious 
Irish sanction to British Budgets. 

Ireland was never taxed by the English Parliament. 
Prior to 1782 the British Parliament asserted a right to 
bind her by English legislation, but it never pretended 


to have any right to tax her. 


‘The English Parliament repeatedly asserted its authority 
over the Parliament of Ireland, and it often exerted it in a 
manner which was grossly tyrannical, but it never imposed 
any tax upon the Irish people. The weighty language of 
Henry Cromwell, who governed Ireland in one of the darkest 
periods of her history, was remembered. “I am glad” (he 
wrote) “to hear that as well non-legal as contra-legal ways 
of raising money are not hearkened to. Errors in raising 
money are the compendious ways to cause a general discon- 
tent, for, whereas other things are but the concernments of 
some, this is of all. Wherefore I hope God in His mercy will 


not lead us into temptation.”’ f 


* Parl. Deb. 1912, vol. 36, p. 1418. 
j Thurloe State Papers, vi, 820. Lecky, ‘ Hist. of England,’ iv, 76. 
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The Declaration of the Volunteers at Dungannon and 
of Grattan’s Parliament in 1782 and the British Renuncia- 
tion Act (23 Geo. III, cap. 28), declaring that ‘the right 
claimed by the people of Ireland to be bound only by law 
enacted by his Majesty and the Parliament of that 
Kingdom in all cases whatever was established and 
ascertained for ever, did not formally refer to British 
taxation of Ireland, as such a claim had never been 
asserted and no such right had ever existed. 

Once a Home Rule Parliament is established in 
Ireland, it is certain that the right of the Parliament at 
Westminster to subject Ireland to the full burden of 
British taxes, whether in times of peace or war, will be 
violently resisted ; and the forty-two Irish members will 
be sent from Ireland as a delegation charged with the 
special duty of cutting down all British Budgets and 
exempting Ireland from such taxation. In the words of 
Henry Cromwell, this method of raising money in Ireland 
will become ‘a compendious way to cause a general 
discontent.’ It is important therefore to understand the 
grounds upon which the Government is proceeding and 
to consider them from an Irish point of view. 

The Home Rule Bill does not in express terms assert 
a right to tax Ireland. The claim is concealed in a 
preambulary clause. Mr Asquith, in introducing the Bill, 
asserted that the cardinal principle upon which this Bill 
proceeds is stated in express terms in the first clause : 


‘Notwithstanding the establishment of the Irish Parliament 
or anything contained in this Act, the supreme power and 
authority of the Parliament of the United Kingdom shall 
remain unaffected and undiminished over all persons, matters 
and things within His Majesty’s dominions’ ;* 


and the official ‘Outline of Financial Provisions’ says : 


‘The Bill makes no specific reference to the powers of the 
Imperial Parliament to levy taxation in Ireland. The pro- 
vision in Clause 1 that the supreme power and authority of 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom shall remain un- 
affected retains the power of the Imperial Parliament in this 
regard.’ 


* Parl. Deb. 1912, vol. 36, pp. 1403, 1414. The final words of this clause 
were altered in Committee, July 2, 1912, and now read ‘in Ireland and 
every part thereof’ instead of ‘ within His Majesty’s dominions,’ 
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Let us consider the scope of this claim. The Home 
Rule Bill revokes the constitutional as well as the 
financial clauses of the Act of Union. It creates a second 
Parliament in the British Islands. The Parliament of 
the United Kingdom, which acquired at the Union the 
power to tax Ireland, was one Parliament created by the 
treaty of the Union on the merger of the Parliaments of 
Great Britain and Ireland in the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom. In that Parliament Ireland is entitled toa 
full representation and not to a docked delegation. 
Under the Act of Union the Imperial Parliament cannot 
impose higher taxation on any individual in Ireland than 
on individuals in Scotland or England. All taxation in 
the United Kingdom is to be indiscriminately applied for 
the services of the United Kingdom. The Home Rule 
Bill proposes to deprive Ireland of her fair proportion 
of representation without any general redistribution of 
electoral power in the United Kingdom. It proposes to 
continue to tax the people of Ireland with all the taxes 
imposed on the people of Great Britain, and to set up 
a subordinate Parliament with a delegated power to 
increase those Imperial taxes. It would thus compel the 
inhabitants of Ireland to submit to a dual system of taxa- 
tion, and to pay heavier duties on the same articles and 
subjects of taxation than will be paid by the British 
people. Whether this is done directly by the Parliament 
at Westminster by means of the Imperial taxes, or in- 
directly through the Parliament at Dublin acting under 
the delegation and control of the Imperial Parliament, 
it is an unexampled innovation. 

But the Bill goes much further. In the case of the 
Imperial taxes such as Customs (other than those on 
Spirits and Beer), Income Tax and Death Duties, which 
it enables the Irish Parliament to augment, it provides 
(sect. 17) that any increase of yield over ten per cent. 
shall not go to Ireland but be retained by Great Britain. 
This is a distinct violation of the rights of the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland under the Act of Union.* They cannot 
under the Union be taxed with higher taxation than the 


* Under Art. 7 of the Act of Union ‘no article in Ireland shall be made 
liable to any new or additional duty by which the whole amount of the 
duty payable thereon would exceed the amount which will be thereafter 
payable in England on the like article,’ 
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inhabitants of the rest of the United Kingdom. It is an 
assertion of a power which the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom does not now possess, and cannot possess except 
by express legislation which would violate the Act of 
Union and be a gross breach of honour and a great 
national wrong. To assert this right of taxation under 
the cover of a declaration of the supreme authority of 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom without expressly 
making specific reference to the intention to tax Ireland 
with all future British taxes is to employ a subterfuge 
and to make use of another preamble as a placard of 
imposture. ‘It is a description of revenue not as yet 
known in all the comprehensive vocabulary of finance—a 
preambulary tax.’* The Parliament at Westminster will 
no longer be the Union Parliament. It will be the 
Parliament of Great Britain and the Suzerain of Ireland. 
It is false Unionism to call it, as the Bill does, the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom; the Kingdoms will 
be dissevered. It is false Federalism to call it, as the 
White Paper does, the Imperial Parliament; the King- 
doms are not federated. The design which delegates to 
the Irish Parliament the power to tax but denies it the 
power to collect its own taxes is a new model; while the 
scheme of gathering those taxes through Imperial tax- 
collectors, and of retaining for British purposes any 
surplus over ten per cent. of the yield of Irish additions 
to Imperial taxes, is a method of supertaxing Ireland by 
the Imperial Parliament which violates the Act of Union, 
and will wear to ‘the modern eye’ in Ireland the garb of 
tyranny. It will be regarded as the arrogation of a power 
not merely to levy taxes, but to levy a tribute too. 
Summarise the Irish aspects of the financial clauses of 
the new Home Rule and judge whether they will foster 
peace and harmony, conciliation and contentment, 
between the British and Irish people. Consider too 
whether, apart from all those intense social, religious and 
political differences which unhappily divide the great 
mass of the Protestants and of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, any community could accept the proposed Con- 
stitution and expect to thrive under it. Put for a 
moment the fact of Ulster out of reckoning, and weigh 


* Burke, ‘ American Taxation,’ 1774. 
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the Home Rule proposals as a mere business proposition, 
and then determine whether the alarm with which every 
man who has anything to lose in Ireland regards this 
measure is not amply justified. 

Ireland at present has equal rights in all things with 
England and Scotland. All individuals pay equal taxes. 
They have equal laws and an equal claim to the assistance 
and protection of the Imperial Executive. Trade between 
the islands is absolutely unhampered by the Customs 
barriers ; and the Imperial credit has been placed lavishly 
at the disposal of Irish borrowers, not only for all 
municipal and local loans, but exceptionally for purposes 
of agricultural and social betterment through such 
legislation as the Labourers’ Dwellings Acts, Light Railway 
Acts, and the development of the Congested Districts, 
while the gigantic operation of Land Purchase would 
have been absolutely impossible except through the use 
of Imperial credit and the expenditure of millions of 
Imperial money. The country is rapidly prospering. 
Its agricultural and industrial life has been quickened. 
Its commerce exceeds year by year all former records. 
Peace, plenty and prosperity seem to await it under the 
Union. Then comes Home Rule. What awaits the Irish- 
man under the scheme of Mr Redmond and Mr Asquith, 
and what are their laws for the peace, order and good 
government of Ireland ? 

A Customs cordon manned by English officials will be 
drawn between Great Britain and Ireland, and Irish 
commodities will be hampered and handicapped in transit 
to the British market, where 80 per cent. of Irish trade 
finds its destination ; while the whole financial powers of 
the Irish Parliament are dominated not merely by the 
Parliament at Westminster, but by the new pentarchy, 
the Joint Exchequer Board, which is so constituted as to 
give a permanent majority to British interests. Is it 
possible that Ireland can prosper under such a scheme ? 
Is it possible that Irish merchants and manufacturers 
can hope to succeed under such conditions? How can the 
business men of the North and South of Ireland carry on 
business in Ireland weighed down by double liabilities? 
Ireland has no millionaires and no assets which can bear 
at once the load of British Budgets and Irish Budgets. 
Farmers cannot be taxed higher than they now are taxed, 

Vol. 217.—No, 432. 
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The Lloyd George Budget has not yet been allowed to 
touch them, as the valuations under Form IV have been 
kept back pending Home Rule. Farmers will return the 
Irish Parliament; and a farmers’ parliament will not tax 
farmers. The distilling and brewing industries in the 
South and North have been so taxed by the recent Budget 
that the field has become unproductive. Some new form of 
taxation must be discovered, or the Irish Government will 
be bankrupt. Mr Redmond has promised great schemes 
of drainage, afforestation and railway nationalisation 
to his followers when Home Rule comes. They can only 
be financed by loans; and there are no Irish assets upon 
which loans can be negotiated except the taxation of the 
manufactures of Ireland. Assume that there is no inten- 
tion or desire to differentiate against Ulster, yet a heavily 
increased taxation of Ulster as the wealthiest and most 
prosperous portion of Ireland is inevitable. A similar 
fate awaits the prosperous business firms of Leinster and 
Munster, which are almost universally in the hands of 
Unionists. Home Rule therefore means to the Unionists 
commercial ruin. Competition with England and Scotland 
will become impossible. The Irish firms that have to pay 
all British taxes and added Irish taxes must break down. 
Commercial ruin will bring national ruin; this ruin will 
be laid at the doors of England ; and the discontent which 
was dying gradually under the Union will be replaced by 
hatred ever intensifying under Home Rule. 

Consider next the question of ‘safeguards’ for the 
loyalist or Protestant minority in Ireland. Several of 
the ‘safeguards’ inserted in the former Home Rule Bills 
have been omitted. They were, as the Prime Minister 
stated, ineffective. Those relied upon in the present Bill 
are equally futile. The clause declaring that the supreme 
authority of the Imperial Parliament shall remain 
unaffected is unnecessary, as Mr Asquith admitted in 
debate on July 1. It is as ineffective as it is unnecessary. 
It is a mere declaration of legislative competency, 
which cannot be realised. A veto to be exercised by 
the Lord Lieutenant at the instance of the Irish Ministry 
could not be used when the Irish Ministry is in conflict 
with the Imperial Ministry ; while a veto to be exercised 
by the Lord Lieutenant on the advice of the Imperial 
Cabinet could not be put in force against an Irish 
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Ministry. The Irish Ministers would resign, and it would 
be impossible to form another Ministry. As Prof. J. H. 
Morgan, a convinced Home-Ruler, has pointed out, 


‘the veto is only tolerated in the case of the Colonies because 
it is largely inoperative. It is never used to protect minorities ; 
to attempt to make colonial governors paramount chiefs in 
order to protect native rights has in the case of Natal and 
Western Australia nearly always ended, and no doubt in the 
case of the South African Union will also end, in the local 
ministry making the exercise of this prerogative subject to its 
advice.’ * 


For the first time in Irish history the Executive in 
Ireland is to be under the command of the Irish Parlia- 
ment; the lives and liberties of the loyalists of Ireland 
will be controlled by the Irish Executive and not by 
British legislative action. There is no safeguard in the 
Bill against maladministration, for without the control 
of the Imperial Executive all paper safeguards are futile. 
As Sir Robert Finlay urged, the Bill really deprives the 
Imperial Parliament of all moral authority to override 
the decision of the Irish Parliament; for 


‘If the Imperial Parliament is to have the right to override 
the decision of the Irish Parliament in Irish matters, there 
must be an adequate Irish representation in the Imperial 
Parliament. When a parliament is created to deal with Irish 
National affairs, and when Ireland is shorn of nearly one-half 
of its proper representation in the Imperial Parliament, the 
Imperial Parliament cannot claim and exercise the right to 
overrule the decisions of the Irish Parliament.’ t 


The safeguard of the Senate is the most absurd 
proposition by way of a safeguard ever designed. It is 
to consist of forty Senators, to be nominated in the first 
instance by the Crown—that is, by the Prime Minister, 
acting on the advice of Mr Redmond—and afterwards by 
the Lord Lieutenant acting on the advice of the Irish 
Ministry. The Senators are to hold office for eight years, 
one-fourth to retire every second year. In eight years, 
accordingly, they will be the nominees of the National 
League. As Lord Hugh Cecil said, 


* «Home Rule Problems,’ p. 121. See also Mr Cave’s speech, Parl. Deb., 
April 30, 1912, and Mr Long’s speech, Parl Deb., July 1, 1912. 
t+ Parl. Deb., May 1, 1912, vol. 37, p. 1885. 
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‘It is like safeguarding the rights of mice by entrusting their 
protection to an assembly of kittens. It is the cat that 
provides the kittens, and it is the cat against whom you wish 
to be protected.’ * 


The scheme of a nominated Senate dismayed the 
democratic supporters of the Ministry ; but Mr Redmond 
supported it on the grounds 


‘that he had for many years taken the view that from a 
democratic point of view a nominated Senate—nominated not 
for life but for a’short time—is a far safer body than a Senate 
elected on a narrow franchise.’ f 


The nominees of Mr Redmond’s Cabinet will certainly 
be a very safe body from the Nationalist point of view ; 
but, even were they to become self-assertive, they could 
be kept in order. The Irish House of Commons is to 
consist of 164 members. In case of disagreement between 
the Upper and Lower Houses, the Lord Lieutenant can 
convene a joint sitting; and a majority of the members 
present and voting will decide. The House of Commons 
will inevitably be almost altogether Nationalist ; and the 
resistance of forty members of the Senate in a joint 
sitting will form but a feeble safeguard for threatened 
or suffering minorities. Mr Birrell’s cynical maxim, 
‘minorities must suffer, has been whole-heartedly 
adopted in this Bill. 

Perhaps the most startling constitutional innovation 
in this amazing measure is the institution of the Joint 
Exchequer Board. This Board of five officials will domi- 
nate the financial destinies of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and control the relations between the conflicting and 
tangled revenues of the two countries. It lies with them 
to ascertain the amount of the ‘ Transferred Sum’ which 
is to support the Irish Services, to determine the yield of 
Customs, Excise, Income Tax and Death Duties at- 
tributable to Ireland, to forecast the effect of the 
incidence of taxation and supertaxation—imposed, varied 
or remitted—and to calculate the true revenue of Ireland. 
These and many other important matters are left to 
their sole arbitrament. 


* Parl. Deb., April 15, 1912, vol. 37, p. 86. 
+ Ib, April 11, 1912, vol. 36, p. 1443. 
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‘The Bill’ (said Mr Lloyd George) ‘ does not contemplate that 
a decision of the Irish Exchequer Board on the questions 
specifically referred to it should be the subject of review in 
ordinary course by either the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom or the Parliament of Ireland, though under clause 1 
of the Bill the Imperial Parliament might review it if it 
thought fit.’ * 


It is their discretion which is to declan the future 
Parliaments of the two kingdoms are to submit to 
their dictation. What is to happen in the Parliament 
of Ireland if they decide against Ireland, and in the 
Imperial Parliament if they decide against Great Britain ? 

But the climax is reached in clause 26. If this Board 
decides that in three successive years Irish revenue 
balances Irish expenditure, it shall report the fact to 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Treasury, and thereupon 
the ‘Parliament of the United Kingdom’ shall be 
entitled to revise the financial provisions of the Act. 
To this ‘Parliament of the United Kingdom’ shall be 
summoned, in some manner undisclosed, and by some 
method of selection unexplained, such number of the 
members of the Irish House of Commons as will make 
the representation of Ireland equivalent on the basis 
of population with that of Great Britain; and these 
delegates ‘shall be deemed to be members of the 
Commons House of the United Kingdom for the 
purpose of such revision.’ This is the most astounding 
piece of constitution-mongering ever conceived. The 
Exchequer Board is to create a revolution by its report. 
Then for the first time delegates from a subordinate 
assembly will invade the ancient Parliament of West- 
minster, commissioned to debate and decide upon one 
thing only—the financial relation of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the extension of the powers of the Irish 
Parliament as the price of future contributions by 
Ireland to the Imperial expenditure. What becomes 
of the system of Party Government? Are ministries to 
rise and fall under the dictatorship of the Pentarchy? 
Was there ever such an outrage on the British Constitu- 
tion and on common sense? And yet this body, in whose 
discretion such gigantic powers are vested, is to be 


* Parl. Deb., vol. 38, p. 1235. 
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controlled by certiorari and mandamus and prohibitions 
from the King’s Bench!* To this pass Home Rule brings 
the Imperial Parliament of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and the Sovereign Power of 
the Empire and the Dominions beyond the seas. 

The financial provisions of the Bill are discussed in the 
later portion of this article, but we may call attention 
here to the remarkable fact that many of these provisions 
were anticipated in the blundering policy by which 
England lost her American Colonies. Take, for instance, 
the prime fiscal argument of the Radical party, ‘Cut the 
loss.’ ‘What lost America to England,’ says Arthur Young 
in the preface to his ‘ Tour in Ireland,’ ‘was that baneful 
spirit of commerce that wished to govern great nations 
on the maxims of the counter.’ It had been pressed upon 
Walpole in 1739 that the American Colonies were a 
financial burden upon England and that he should raise 
a revenue by their taxation ; 


‘but he emphatically rejected the suggestion, adding with 
admirable wisdom that it had always been the object of his 
administration to encourage to the highest point the com- 
mercial prosperity of the Colonies, that the more that 
property was augmented the greater would be the demand 
for English products, and that it was in this manner the 
Colonies should be a source of wealth to the Mother-country.’ t 


To-day the constructive Unionist policy for Ireland 
which urges Britain to bear a little loss to make a great 
gaint is as wise as was Walpole’s colonial policy 170 
years ago. Under the false cry of ‘ Cut the loss’ the actual 
result will be that Great Britain will keep the loss and 
cut the gain. 

Take again the retention of a diminished Irish repre- 
sentation at Westminster with the object of annexing a 
nominal Irish sanction to the British taxation of Ireland 
under Home Rule. For this an ominous precedent exists. 
The idea revives a similar proposition made for the 
purpose of palliating the British taxation of America. It 
was repudiated by the Colonies, founding their rejection 
on principles not forgotten in Ireland to-day. 


* Reply of Mr Asquith, May 13, 1912, Parl. Deb., vol. 38, p. 786. 
+ Lecky, ‘ History of England,’ i, 386. 
ds mpocapkay Kepdavp wéya. Sophocles, Oed. Col. 72. 
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‘The treatise which Molyneux had written half a century 
earlier on the rights of the Irish Parliament had become a 
text-book in the Colonies; and it was the received doctrine 
that they owed allegiance to the King, but were wholly 
independent of the British Parliament. ... The scheme of 
sending representatives to the British Parliament which 
would thus possess the right of taxing the Colonies found 
no favour in America. It was said . .. the Colonists could 
never hope to obtain a representation adequate to their 
importance, and that inadequate representation was even a 
greater grievance than taxation without representation.’ * 


The Irish representation is not only to be inadequate 
Mr Asquith avows it is intended to be impotent. It will, 
in fact, as the Americans protested, constitute a greater 
grievance than no representation, for it gives a spurious 
warrant to a constitutional fraud. Mr Balfour's argu- 
ment in his speech on the first reading has been left and 
will remain unanswered, for it is unanswerable. 


‘It may be that with the reduced number of members the 
Irish will be powerless; but, if they are powerless, will they 
be contented? Remember what you are going to do. You 
are retaining the power of taxing Ireland. You are retaining 
all sorts of powers in which Ireland is vitally interested, 
tariff questions, questions of foreign affairs and so forth. 
What your policy will be in tariffs and in foreign affairs 
depends upon the majority in this House; and is Ireland not 
to have a fair voice in deciding what that majority is to be? 
At any rate will not that be the Irish view, and how are you 
going to resist it? I really wish honourable gentlemen would 
put themselves in the position of a British Government 
carrying out a policy objected to by the majority from 
Ireland and which vitally affects Ireland. How are you 
going to deal with the arguments of the Irish representatives 
who will day after day urge in this House the under-repre- 
sentation of Ireland in matters which affect vitally the 
interests of Ireland? If do not think you will get peace in 
this House. I do not envy the member who has got to 
answer that argument, and I do not believe you will be able 


to answer it.’ f 


Take again another precedent of disaster. All taxes 
imposed by either the Imperial or the Irish Parliament 


* Lecky, ‘ History of England,’ iv, 122. 
t Parl. Deb., April 15, 1912, vol. 87, p. 51. 
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are to be collected in Ireland by tax-gatherers appointed 
and controlled by the British Ministry. The exercise of 
a similar power by England to appoint revenue officers 
in America was one of the primary causes of the 
Revolution.* Consider in the light of American experience 
the clauses of the Home Rule Bill which create Customs 
barriers, and yet subordinate Irish trade policy to that of 
Great Britain, and prevent the Irish Parliament from 
abandoning for Ireland the present Free Trade tariff 
system even if the Imperial Parliament should discontinue 
it hereafter for Great Britain. f 


‘A false theory of commerce then universally accepted had 
involved both the mother-country and her Colonies in a web 
of restrictions which greatly retarded their development and 
provided a perpetual subject of irritation and dissension. 
The Custom House and Revenue officials, unlike other officials 
in America, were not paid by the local legislature. They 
were appointed directly by the Crown. ... Smuggling was 
very lucrative and very popular; any attempt to interfere 
with it was greatly resented, and writs of assistance were 
granted to detect smuggled goods. Their issue was resisted 
by the Boston merchants; and the speech of a young lawyer, 
James Otis, who attacked the commercial code and the 
alleged oppression of Parliament, was regarded as the first 
step towards the Revolution.’ t 


The 41st clause of the Bill recalls the legislation of 
the reign of William III, which provided that all colonial 
laws which were repugnant to laws made in England so 
far as they related to and mentioned the Plantations were 
illegal and void.§ The whole effect of the Billis to reduce 
Ireland, not to the status of a modern Colony, but below 
that of a British Plantation in the early 18th century. 
In addition to her commercial subjection, Ireland is to be 
subjected, as no Plantation or Colony ever was, to the full 
burden of British taxation, and to have all profits above 
ten per cent. of her own super-taxes abstracted from her on 
the false pretence that this is a power not only inherent 
but active in the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 


* See Lecky, ‘History of England,’ iv, 45, 46. 

+ See the admission of Mr Lloyd George to Mr Hewins, Parl. Deb., 1912, 
vol. 37, p. 761. 

t Lecky, ‘ History of England,’ iv, 46. 

§ 7 and 8 William III, c. 22. 
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‘From whence it is clear, in the words of Swift, ‘ that 
some Ministers in these times are apt from their high 
elevation to look down upon this Kingdom as if it had 
been one of their colonies of outcasts in America.’ * 

Such are the precedents recalled by the Home Rule 
Bill; such are some of the dishonoured principles which 
underlie this reckless and deceptive measure. It is framed 
to deceive Great Britain and to deceive Ireland. England 
is assured that she will save money, and Ireland that she 
will win freedom. Both peoples will be disillusioned. 
Britain will imperil her national finance and her Imperial 
power. Asto her future relations with Ireland, it would be 
well to remember Burke's words—as applicable to Ireland 
in the present day as they were to America in 1770— 


‘Reflect how you are to govern a people who think they ought 
to be free and are not. Your scheme yields no revenue. It 
yields nothing but discontent, disorder, disobedience.’ 


II. FINANCIAL. 


THE financial provisions of the third Home Rule Bill are 
of great length and extreme complexity. The Bill 
provides for the establishment of an Irish Exchequer 
and an Irish Consolidated Fund. From the Irish 
Exchequer are to be defrayed the whole of the present 
and future cost of Irish government, with the exception 
of the expenditure on certain Reserved Services, termed 
in the Bill ‘ Reserved Services.’ The Imperial Government 
retains the control, and the Imperial Exchequer continues 
to bear the cost, of the Reserved Services, namely, Old Age 
Pensions, National Insurance, Labour Exchanges, Land 
Purchase, and Collection of Taxes. For a period of six 
years the Royal Irish Constabulary will also be one of 
the Reserved Services. There are provisions for the 
transfer to the Irish Government of certain of the 
Reserved Services under the conditions stated later. 

The revenue of the Irish Exchequer is to consist of a 
sum transferred annually from the Imperial Exchequer 
and termed in the Bill ‘the Transferred Sum,’ together 
with the receipts of the Irish Post Office. The Transferred 
Sum will be fixed at the outset—presumably by the 


* Swift, ‘Political Tracts’ (1905 ed.), vii, 25. 
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Joint Exchequer Board—at such amount as will cover, 
with the addition of the Post Office revenue, the ‘ present’ 
expenditure, with the exception of the cost of the 
Reserved Services. Included in the Transferred Sum 
will also be a specified sum as ‘Surplus.’ The amount of 
this Surplus will be 500,000. annually for a period of 
three years, subsequently diminishing by 50,0001. a year 
for six years till it reaches 200,000/., at which sum it is to 
remain. Subject to this variation in the amount of the 
Surplus and to certain minor variations specified in the 
Bill, and subject also to any changes consequent upon 
the exercise by the Irish Parliament of the powers of 
increasing or reducing taxation, which are defined here- 
after, the amount of the Transferred Sum, fixed in the 
first year after the passing of the Act, will, the official 
Memorandum states, remain the same ‘until an equi- 
librium is reached between the total revenue derived 
from Ireland and the total expenditure on Irish purposes.’ 
The Bill provides that, until such an equilibrium is 
established, the whole of the proceeds of all Irish taxes 
shall be collected by the Treasury of the United Kingdom, 
and be paid into the Imperial Exchequer. (This provision 
does not apply to Post Office revenue.) 

The revenue so collected should, the official Memo- 
randum states, be sufficient to cover the Transferred 
Sum, and to provide a balance sufficient to defray a part 
of the cost of the Reserved Services. The Memorandum 
continues: ‘As the revenue from Ireland increases in 
the future, the receipts of the Imperial Exchequer will 
increase proportionately, and the yearly deficit which will 
fall at the outset upon the Imperial Exchequer will 
gradually lessen and ultimately disappear.’ But this, it 
may be pointed out, would be the course of events under the 
existing fiscal system if Parliament were to decide that 
the expenditure on Irish services should not be increased. 
The financial scheme of the Bill appears to be based upon 
the assumption that Irish revenue will increase; but if, 
as a consequence of the financial disturbance which 
Home Rule will involve, or from any other cause, there 
should be a decrease of Irish revenue, the deficit will 
increase accordingly. Moreover, there is certain to be a 
large increase in the cost of the Reserved Services; and, 
as will be shown later, this increase may be fairly 
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expected to absorb more than one-half of any probable 
increase of Irish revenue. 

The Bill establishes a Joint Exchequer Board of 
Great Britain and Ireland, consisting of two members 
appointed by the Imperial Treasury and two members 
appointed by the Irish Treasury, with a chairman 
appointed by His Majesty the King. The powers to be 
conferred upon the Joint Exchequer Board are of a very 
onerous and difficult nature, and may be expected to 
bring it into conflict with the Irish Parliament at a very 
early stage of its history. Its duties comprise, inter alia, 
the determination of the amount of true Irish revenue 
and Irish expenditure. The Board is also to determine 
the yield of any new taxes imposed by the Irish Parlia- 
ment, as well as the loss of revenue that may result 
from any reduction of taxation by the Irish Parliament. 
It will, in addition, determine the cost of any Reserved 
Service which may be referred to it for determination 
jointly by the Treasury and the Irish Treasury. Under 
Clause 15 the Joint Board will have to determine whether 
any new tax which the Irish Parliament may intend to 
impose in Ireland is or is not substantially the same in 
character as an Imperial tax. The Board will also enjoy 
extensive powers with regard to loans which it may issue 
on behalf of the Irish Government. 

The Bill confers upon the Irish Parliament the 
following financial powers: 


(1) It may add to the rates of Excise Duties, Customs 
Duties on beer and spirits, Stamp Duties (with 
certain exceptions), Land Taxes, or miscellaneous 
taxes imposed by the Imperial Parliament. 

(2) It may add (to an extent not exceeding 10 per 
cent.) to the Income Tax, Death Duties, and 
Customs Duties other than the duties on beer 
and spirits imposed by the Imperial Parliament. 

(3) It may levy new taxes other than new Customs 
Duties. 

(4) It may reduce any tax levied in Ireland with the 
exception of certain Stamp Duties. 


The Imperial Treasury is to collect the revenue arising 
from any increase in taxation enacted by the Irish Parlia- 
ment in the exercise of these powers ; and an addition is to 
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be made to the Transferred Sum of such amountas the Joint 
Exchequer Board may determine to be the produce of the 
additional taxation. Similarly, if taxation is reduced by 
the Irish Parliament, a deduction will be made from the 
Transferred Sum corresponding to the loss of revenue due 
to the repeal of a tax or to the collection at the lower rates. 

If Excise or Customs Duties are imposed at different 
rates in Great Britain and Ireland, provision is made by 
means of a very cumbrous machinery for the adjustment 
of the taxes paid in respect of articles passing from one 
country to the other. As administrative difficulties 
might arise in certain cases if the 10 per cent. limitation 
mentioned above were in terms to prohibit additions to 
the taxes in question to an extent of more than 10 per 
cent. of the rates of tax, the Bill attempts to effect the 
object in view by enacting that only such proceeds of the 
taxes as do not exceed 10 per cent. of the yield of the 
Imperial tax shall be transferred to the Irish Exchequer. 

After six years the control of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary is to pass to the Irish Executive. The Irish Parlia- 
ment will be empowered to assume at any time, with 
twelve months’ notice, legislative and executive control 
with respect to Old Age Pensions, National Health 
Insurance or Unemployment Insurance, together with 
Labour Exchanges. The official outline of the financial 
provisions states: ‘When any transfer of such Reserved 
Services is effected the financial burden will be assumed 
by the Irish Exchequer, and an addition will be made to the 
Transferred Sum corresponding to the financial relief given 
to the Imperial Exchequer.’ What financial relief, it may 
be asked, will be given to the Imperial Exchequer when any 
such transfer takes place? The Imperial Exchequer will 
still pay the cost of the service which is transferred ; but 
with this difference, that untilit is transferred it will pay 
and control, whereas after it has been transferred it will 
pay and cease to control. Whatever may have been the 
intention of the framers of this Bill, it may be safely 
affirmed that it would have been difficult to draw up a 
financial scheme which was better calculated to hood- 
wink the British taxpayer. 

Loans made for the purposes of Land Purchase and 
loans made before the passing of the Act for other Irish 
Services are to be reckoned among the Reserved Services ; 
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and the amount of interest and Sinking Fund charges 
will be paid by the Imperial Exchequer. New loans may 
be raised by the Irish Parliament on the security of 
the Irish Revenue. Provision is made for enabling 
the Joint Exchequer Board, if so authorised by the Irish 
Parliament, to issue the loans and to meet the interest 
and Sinking Fund charges by means of deductions from 
the Transferred Sum. 

It will be desirable to consider the specimen balance 
sheets submitted by the Prime Minister in explanation of 
the Finance of the Bill. The following is given as the 
Irish Government’s Budget in the first year: 


REVENUE. EXPENDITURE. 

£ 
Transferred Sum. s All purposes not sepa- ‘} 

Post Office . rately specified 5,462,000 
Fee Stamps. Post Office . . 1,600,000 


7,062,000 
Surplus, = 500,000 


Total . 7,562,000 Total . 7,562,000 


There is good reason to believe that the above balance 
sheet materially underestimates the probable cost of the 
Services to be immediately taken over by the Irish 
Government ; and confirmation of this view is afforded by 
Prof. Kettle, who, on page 348 of the ‘ English Review’ for 
January 1912, makes the following statement : 


‘It would be altogether uncandid to suggest that Ireland will 
remain exempt from that modern tendency which Wagner, 
the great Austrian economist, formulates in set terms in his 
“Law of Increasing Expenditures.” Education, in all its: 
branches, will be a continually growing vote. . . . Money will 
have to be found, by loan indeed, and not out of revenue, for 
drainage and re-afforestation. If a Dublin Parliament is to 
grapple successfully with the question of railways and of 
transportation in general, it must have some uncommitted 
resources at command. Further, public opinion will probably 
demand that some sort of State encouragement, whether 
through bounties or otherwise, shall be given, at least 
experimentally, to certain industries.’ 


If the cost of Irish Education is to be raised to the level 
of that of Scotland, there will be an increase under this 
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heading alone of not less than 500,000/. per annum; and 
some such increase is indispensable. As Dr Starkie, 
President of the Commission for National Education, 
said recently at Cork, ‘If the present education grants 
are stereotyped at their present figure, the path of 
progress will be effectually blocked for a generation.’ 

The position of an Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer 
under this Bill would be almost intolerable. He would be 
bound hand and foot to the Joint Exchequer Board. 
Before framing his estimates he must ascertain what 
sum the Joint Exchequer Board is prepared to allocate in 
respect of the cost of Irish Services, the proceeds of new 
taxes imposed by the Irish Parliament, and the amount 
which is to be allowed in respect of the transferred 
Services. An Irish National Parliament which is subser- 
vient to a Financial Board consisting of five men, sitting 
probably in London, does not appear to be a sound base 
upon which to found a confident hope of a settlement of 
this difficult Irish question. And what, it may be asked, 
has the Irish taxpayer to look for under this scheme? 
He may safely count upon (1) an Imperial Income Tax 
and an Irish Income Tax; (2) an Irish Estate Duty in 
addition to the Imperial Estate Duties. He will probably 
have to pay (3) Irish Tea, Tobacco and Sugar Duties in 
addition to the Imperial Duties on these commodities ; 
and (4) Land Tax, Inhabited House Duty, Railway 
Passenger Duty, and Patent Medicine Duties, which are 
not at present leviable in Ireland. 

According to the official outline of the Financial 
Provisions, the Imperial Government's receipts and 
expenditure on Irish account would balance as follows: 


REVENUE. EXPENDITURE. 


£ 
Irish Revenue (exclud- Transferred Sum . - 6,127,000 
ing Post Office and} 9,404,000 | Old Age Pensions. . 2,664,000 
Fee Stamps) . . National Insurance mt 191.500 

Deficit. 2,015,000 Labour Exchanges . 
Land Purchase . 761,000 
Constabulary » 1,877,500 
Collection of Revenue . 298,000 


Total . . 11,419,000 Total . 11,419,000 


In the course of his speech on April 15, 1912, the 
Postmaster-General stated that it was not expected 
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there would be a decrease of Irish revenue. Last year’s 
revenue showed an increase of 700,000/. over the average 
revenue of the two preceding years. If the average 
increase in the future, he added, were 200,000/. per 
annum, that would mean that in ten years the whole 
of the existing Irish deficit would disappear. With all 
respect to Mr Samuel, we would venture to challenge 
that statement. Let us look at the probable cost of the 
Reserved Services. In the first place, curiously enough, 
Mr Samuel appears to have quite ignored the following 
statement which appears in the outline of the Financial 
Provisions : 


‘It is anticipated that in a period of ten or fifteen years the 
charges under the existing Land Purchase Acts will increase 
by 450,000/., and under the National Insurance Act by 
300,00027. On the other hand, it is estimated that within 
twenty years the cost of Old Age Pensions will decrease by 
200,0002.’ 


The official statement, therefore, foreshadows an in- 
crease of the charge for the Reserved Services of at least 
550,000. per annum. But Cabinet Ministers have not 
proved more accurate in their estimates of the cost of 
public Services than other men; and their mistakes have 
not always been in favour of the taxpayer. It may also 
be pointed out that on p. 6 of the Report of the Committee 
on Irish Finance it is stated that the amount of the 
charge for Old Age Pensions for 1911-12 is expected to 
reach some 2,800,000/., and in 1914 (p. 28) to be about 
3,000,0007. Instead, therefore, of a decrease of 200,000/. 
under this head the Committee on Irish Finance appear 
to look for an increase, beyond the present amount 
(2,664,000/.), of 336,0007. As to the estimated cost of the 
National Insurance Act, attention may be again directed 
to the article by Prof. Kettle already referred to, in which 
he says (p. 349): ‘State Insurance will, at maturity, cost 
the Irish Exchequer some 700,000/. a year.’ In the speci- 
men balance sheet the charge is estimated at 191,5007. On 
the whole it would perhaps be prudent to take Prof. 
Kettle’s estimate. As to the estimated charge for the 
collection of revenue, which is put down at 298,000/. (the 
amount expended for the year to March 31, 1911), the 
Bill provides that the Imperial Exchequer is to bear the 
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cost of collection of all taxes in Ireland, whether imposed 
by the Imperial Parliament or the Irish Parliament. Is it 
fair to assume that these additional Irish taxes can be 
collected without cost? If the people of Ulster say, ‘We 
will pay the Imperial taxes, but we decline to pay the 
Irish taxes, will the Imperial Treasury make up the 
deficit? Finally, as to the estimated cost of Land 
Purchase, the declining credit of the British Govern- 
ment does not suggest the conclusion that a full 
provision has been made for this service. It is true 
that the Bill provides that the so-called surplus of 
500,0007. per annum to be included in the Transferred 
Sum shall within nine years fall to 200,000/. per annum ; 
but this will be off-set by the financial adjustments that 
will have to be made under the Bill. 

To sum up, any fair-minded business man who will 
take the trouble to look into the matter will find it diffi- 
cult to avoid the conclusion that within ten years the cost 
of the Reserved Services will amount to at least 1,000,000/. 
per annum more than the sum at which they now stand. 
If the increase of Irish revenue which Mr Samuel has 
suggested—though he took care to qualify his statement— 
should take place, the net result would be that in ten years 
the deficit would still be well over 1,000,0007. An increase 
of expenditure is certain; an increase of revenue is pro- 
blematical. But there is another and much more serious 
feature of this arrangement. It is obviously to the 
advantage of the Irish Government to make the Reserved 
Services as costly as possible. Their cost, whatever level 
they may rise to, will not affect the Irish Exchequer, 
because the charge rests upon the Imperial Exchequer ; 
and such a rise would have the further advantage that, 
when the time came for taking over such services, the 
greater the then existing charge the greater would be the 
amount which would have to be allowed to the Irish 
Exchequer in respect of their transfer. 

The Bill violates a fundamental principle of sound 
finance in separating the responsibility for the raising of 
revenue from the responsibility for its expenditure. Itis 
curious that one of the strongest condemnations which 
could be offered to the financial provisions of the Bill 
should be contained in the Report of the Committee on 
Irish Finance, which the Government appointed to advise 
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them as to the financial part of the measure. On p. 20 of 
that Report the following passage occurs: 


‘It is a first principle of sound government that the same 
authority that has the spending of revenue should also have 
the burthen, and not infrequently the odium, of raising that 
revenue. That one should have the unpopular duty of pro- 
viding the means, and another the privilege of expending 
them, is a division of labour that leads to disaster. For over 
a century the Irish representatives in Parliament had not 
the power or the duty of raising or of expending the Irish 
revenue, but they had unlimited opportunities of pressing on 
the Treasury never-ending demands for fresh expenditure in 
Ireland. This condition of affairs was calculated to weaken 
the sense of responsibility in regard to public funds of the 
Irish people and of their Parliamentary representatives. .. . 
The lesson which it is required to bring home to the indi- 
vidual Irishman in concrete and palpable form is that, before 
any money can be expended by an Irish Government, he must 
first pay his share of that money in taxation. We believe 
that that lesson cannot be effectively taught if the Imperial 
Parliament retain the power of imposing or collecting Irish 
taxes.’ 


The Government propose to do exactly what their own 
Committee has warned them would lead to disaster. 
Under this Bill the Imperial Parliament will incur all the 
odium of collecting not only the existing taxes but the 
new taxes which the Irish Parliament will impose, with- 
out enjoying the authority and prestige attaching to the 
disbursement of such revenue. On the other hand, the 
Irish Parliament will have large financial powers, 
particularly in the matter of loans, without any corre- 
sponding measure of responsibility ; and it cannot be too 
strongly emphasised that under the Bill the Imperial 
Exchequer will assume full responsibility for the solvency 
of the Irish Exchequer. That is to say, the Imperial 
Exchequer will become responsible for the financial policy 
of a body over which it can exercise no effective control. 

The Irish Government are empowered to raise loans ; 
and there is no limit to their borrowing powers. The 
Bill provides that the Joint Exchequer Board may make 
arrangements for the issue of loans on behalf of the 
Irish Government, and deduct the charges in respect of 
such loans from the Transferred Sum. There is nothing 
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in the Bill to preclude the Irish Parliament from entering 
upon the most reckless financial schemes and of meeting 
the deficit out of loans. Suppose, for example, they 
decided to nationalise the Irish railways. That would 
probably be one of their first acts, and it might be 
expected to cost at least 45,000,000/. It would give the 
Irish Parliament a certain amount of revenue to deal 
with for a time at least, and in any case, in financing 
nationalisation, they would be able to lay their hands 
upon a very large amount of loan money; moreover, it 
would, of course, carry with it that large measure of 
patronage which is so dear to the heart of the Irish 
politician. The obvious policy would be to reduce railway 
rates and to treat the inevitable deficit as expenditure 
on account of the development of Ireland. It must also 
be remembered that the creation of an Irish Railway Loan 
for 45,000,000/. would prejudice the Land Purchase Loans 
which have yet to be issued. Or again, as Prof. Kettle 
suggests, the Irish Parliament might grant extensive 
bounties out of loans for the encouragement of manu- 
facturing industries, for re-afforestation, drainage, etc. 

It is inconceivable that, if at the end of the first ten 
or fifteen years of self-government the Irish Government 
got into a bankrupt condition through the excessive 
emission of loans, the Imperial Parliament would or 
could allow it to become bankrupt, no matter how reck- 
less its financial policy had been. The danger of a 
reckless financial policy would not be so great if Irish 
credit were allowed to find its own level in the 
money market of the world, as is the case with our 
Overseas Dominions, because the money market would 
ultimately impose a check upon undue borrowing, as it 
did some years ago in the case of municipal trading 
and Australian loans; but this Bill provides that loans 
may be issued on behalf of the Irish Government by the 
Joint Exchequer Board, the clear purpose of this provision 
being to enable the Irish Parliament to obtain credit 
facilities which it could not obtain by the issue of a loan 
on the sole responsibility of the Irish Exchequer. It is 
immaterial in a technical sense whether, in the case of an 
Irish loan issued by the Joint Exchequer Board, the 
Imperial credit would or would not be directly pledged. 
The mere fact that the loan had been issued through the 
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Joint Board, under powers conferred by an Act of the 
Imperial Parliament, would make it impossible for the 
Imperial Exchequer to dissociate itself from full financial 
responsibility for such loans. Moreover, it may be 
pointed out that the Bill provides that such loans are to 
be treated as Trustee securities. 

The next point which deserves careful consideration is 
the question as to Ireland’s contribution to Imperial 
Services. The Bill contains a provision (Clause 26) that, 
if it should appear to the Joint Exchequer Board that 
during any three successive years after the passing of 
the Act the Irish revenue, as determined by the Board, 
exceeds the cost of all the Irish Services, the Board shall 
present a report to that effect to the Treasury and to the 
Lord Lieutenant. The presentation of such a report is to 
be taken to be a ground for the revision by the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom of the financial provisions of the 
Act, with a view to securing a proper contribution from 
Irish revenues towards the common expenditure of the 
United Kingdom, and extending the powers of the Irish 
Parliament and the Irish Government with respect to the 
imposition and collection of taxes. 

From the wording of this clause the average British 
taxpayer will naturally assume not only that, under the 
present Bill, Ireland will soon cease to be a charge on the 
Imperial Exchequer, but also that there is every prospect 
that she will very shortly pay a contribution towards the 
cost of Imperial Services. Anyone who entertains this 
belief is destined to suffer a bitter disappointment. It 
has already been shown that more than one-half of the 
increase of Irish revenue within the next decade, antici- 
pated on a very liberal scale by Mr Samuel, is already 
mortgaged to meet the inevitably growing charges of 
the Reserved Services; and that after ten years, in the 
most favourable circumstances, we must look for a deficit 
of at least 1,000,0007. If there should be any set-back to 
Irish prosperity, the deficit would be increased accordingly. 
If Clause 26 has not been introduced into the Bill mainly 
for the purpose of hoodwinking the British taxpayer, it 
must be supplemented by a provision which would have 
the effect of defining the amount which Ireland should 
be called upon to contribute to Imperial Services. The 
Home Rule Bill of 1886 provided that Ireland should 
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contribute 3,602,000. on account of Imperial charges, 
and 1,000,000/. on account of the cost of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary ; under that of 1893, in its first shape, 
Ireland’s contribution to Imperial expenditure would 
have worked out at about 2,400,000/. per annum. During 
the ten years 1899-1908, Ireland contributed an average 
sum of 1,971,0007. per annum to Imperial Services. Even 
the Irish County Councils General Council, a body which 
may be trusted not to take too extravagant a view of 
Ireland's ability to contribute to Imperial expenditure, 
recommends that her contribution should be 9 per cent. 
of her gross revenue, say 936,000. per annum; but this 
body holds the preposterous view that Ireland’s collected 
revenue should be treated as her true revenue. 

Ireland’s taxable capacity would justify the assumption 
that her present contribution to Imperial Services should 
amount to about 5,000,000/. per annum ; but we must all 
recognise that, owing to the extent to which she has been 
pampered by the British taxpayer, Ireland cannot at 
present make any substantial contribution. If such a 
provision were to be introduced into the Bill, it would 
therefore be necessary to supplement it with a further 
provision to the effect that for a certain number of years 
Ireland’s share should be remitted. It is only the barest 
justice to the taxpayers of England, Scotland, and Wales 
that the total amount of Ireland’s deficit should be 
recorded against her. If the Government seriously 
intended that Ireland should make her ‘ proper contribu- 
tion,’ they would introduce a further provision fixing a 
date when the payments must begin on a graduated scale, 
instead of leaving this important matter in an utterly 
vague and unsatisfactory position. Unless some such 
course be adopted, what reasonable ground is there for 
the belief that the Irish Government will frame its 
financial policy with the object of meeting within a 
reasonable period a fair share of its financial liabilities ? 
The inducement held out to Ireland under the Bill is the 
privilege of controlling her own taxes; but this appears 
to be a trifling consideration to set against the 2,000,0007. 
of revenue which the Irish people now obtain from the 
British taxpayer, and which they would then have to 
provide themselves. 

Some consideration must be given to the question of 
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the financial relations which would subsist between Great 
Britain and Ireland in the course of the next great war if 
the Bill became law. During the South African war, 
Ireland’s contribution to Imperial Services rose to as 
much as 2,852,000/. in one year (1902-3); but this Bill 
makes no provision for Ireland taking her share of war 
finance. Let us assume, as appears quite probable, that 
the naval expenditure will, within the next decade, be 
forced up another 10,000,000/. per annum, or even that 
the British Empire may become involved in a life and 
death struggle, such as took place about one hundred 
years ago. Under this Bill, no matter how hardly 
the taxpayers of England, Scotland and Wales are 
pressed, Ireland will go on drawing her subsidy of about 
2,000,0007. per annum. As a matter of fact it would 
probably be more than 2,000,000/. per annum in such 
circumstances, because the collapse of credit which would 
result from such a war would, of course, reduce the Irish 
revenue. No doubt Mr Samuel would say that the 
provision contained in Clause 1—that the supreme power 
and authority of the Imperial Parliament of the United 
Kingdom remains unaffected—would retain the existing 
powers of the United Kingdom with regard to the levying 
of taxation in Ireland ;and that Imperial taxation could, 
therefore, be increased in Ireland at the pleasure of the 
Imperial Parliament. But a study of this question will 
show that this is not so. There is a limit to the taxable 
capacity of every country ; and if, as is extremely probable, 
the Irish Parliament should impose an Irish Income Tax, 
with Irish Estates and other Duties, before the Imperial 
Tax is raised, there would be a very poor prospect of 
getting any further Imperial revenue out of Ireland. It 
would obviously be to the advantage of the Irish Govern- 
ment that, if the taxable capacity of Ireland were to be 
strained to its uttermost limit, the taxes by which this 
was achieved should be Irish taxes, of which they would 
receive the proceeds. It may therefore be safely affirmed 
that, if this should be passed, Ireland would not make 
any substantial contribution towards the next great war 
expenditure of the Imperial Parliament. 

To say the least of it, the Bill would place Ireland in a 
very unfairly influential position in the councils of 
the Empire. She would have forty-two representatives 
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in the Imperial Parliament, although she would not be 
contributing one penny piece towards the cost of Imperial 
Defence. Australia, with a population of 4,568,000, 
spends over 4,700,000. per annum on National Defence ; 
Canada, with a population of 7,150,000, spends 2,285,000/. 
on National Defence, an amount which will shortly be 
considerably augmented ; while the Union of South Africa, 
with a white population of only 1,276,000, spends 500,000/. 
per annum on her defences. 

The proposal to transfer the Post Office to the Irish 
Parliament deserves careful scrutiny. The Post Office in 
Ireland is to be transferred forthwith; but, strangely 
enough, the Imperial Exchequer is to remain liable for 
the Post Office deposits, amounting now to about 
14,475,000/., for ten years. Why is the Post Office to be 
handed over and the Savings Bank assets and liabilities 
retained? What, if any, provision will be made for 
Ireland taking over her share of the deficit on the Post 
Office Savings Bank? It may also be pointed out that 
Old Age Pensions, Labour Exchanges and National 
Insurance, which are all Reserved Services, are adminis- 
tered through the Post Office; and it may be confidently 
anticipated that the Irish Exchequer will exact a 
heavy payment from the Imperial Exchequer in respect 
of the administration of these services. 

Further, we may ask, is Ireland’s share of the National 
Debt, which on the lowest basis of computation amounts 
to 50,000,0001., to be remitted ? and, if so, will the shares 
of Scotland and Wales be also in turn remitted? It 
is instructive to note the honourable financial con- 
ditions upon which the advocates of Home Rule for 
Scotland seek the establishment of a Scots Parliament. 
Clause 19 of the Government of Scotland Bill, which was 
brought in by Sir Henry Dalziel on August 16, 1911, 
provides that in every financial year a contribution shall 
be made by Scotland towards the maintenance of all 
Imperial establishments and the defraying of all Imperial 
charges. Under this scheme, the contribution of Scotland 
to the expenditure of the Government of the United 
Kingdom would be a proportion of that expenditure ; 
and this proportion would in the first instance be the 
average, as near as may be, of the sums contributed by 
Scotland to the expenditure of the United Kingdom as a 
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whole during the three financial years immediately 
preceding the coming into operation of the Act. On 
the basis of the past three financial years, Scotland’s 
contribution would work out at about 9,351,000/. per 
annum. 

What justification is there for sending forty-two Irish 
Members to Westminster to vote on English, Scottish 
and Welsh questions? Scotland contributes 9,000,000/. 
per annum, in addition to meeting the whole of her own 
Governmental expenditure, and she only returns seventy- 
two members. Wales has a population of 2,027,000; she 
contributes at least 2,000,000/., per annum to Imperial 
Services ; and yet she has only 30 Members. The Imperial 
Parliament, on the other hand, is to have no voice in the 
administration of the affairs of the Irish Parliament, 
although it would contribute in one form or another 
between 6,000,000/. and 7,000,000/. per annum towards 
the cost of Irish Government and Irish Defence, and 
would assume full responsibility for the solvency of the 
Irish Government. The history of the Irish vote at 
Westminster during the past fifteen years shows pretty 
conclusively that the bulk of those forty-two Irish votes 
would be used exclusively for the purpose of squeezing 
more money out of the Imperial Exchequer for Irish 
purposes. 

In explaining the financial provisions of the Bill, Mr. 
Samuel was significantly silent upon the question of 
Land Purchase Finance. When all the Reserved Services, 
with the exception of Land Purchase, have been trans- 
ferred to the Irish Parliament, and the Irish Parliament 
collects its own revenue, what security will the Imperial 
Exchequer have in respect of the 100,000,000/. or 
150,000,0007. of loans that may then be outstanding for 
Land Purchase? The full liability for capital and 
interest on those loans must rest upon the British tax- 
payer, no matter how badly the Irish Parliament may 
handle its financial policy. 


What, it may well be asked, can Ireland hope to gain 
by severing her public finance from that of the richest 
and most progressive country in the world? In 1893 the 
Unionists of Great Britain and Ireland secured the 
rejection of a measure of Home Rule which all parties 
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are now agreed would, if enacted, have brought Ireland 
to the verge of bankruptcy within a few years of its 
coming into operation. In the place of that disastrous 
proposal the Unionists substituted the constructive policy 
of fostering the economic development of Ireland, first by 
Land Purchase, and later by generous agricultural and 
development grants. The constructive policy of the 
Unionists, which was cordially adopted by their successors 
in office, has been completely justified by the result. 
Ireland is now more prosperous than she has ever been 
at any period of her history; and the Irish people are 
deeply indebted to the Unionists for having saved them 
from the measure which their political friends sought to 
impose upon the United Kingdom in 1893. 

The Irish trade returns afford striking evidence of the 
improvement in the economic condition of that country. 
There is a gap in the official returns from 1826 to 1904; 
but it may be pointed out that in 1895 the late Sir 
Robert Giffen estimated the value of the exports at about 
20,000,000/. and that of the imports at about 25,000,000/., 
making a total of only 45,000,000/., or not much more 
than one-third of their present value. Between 1904 and 
1910 the value of the external trade of Ireland increased 
from 103,790,000/. to 130,888,0001.—a growth of 27,098,000/., 
or 26 per cent. Within that period there was a decrease 
of 1-7 per cent. in the population ; so that, on a per capita 
basis, the actual increase in the value of Irish trade 
during the period referred to was 27°2 per cent. This 
compares with an increase of only 22°8 per cent. in 
the value per head of the external trade of the United 
Kingdom within the same period. 

The gross assessments to income tax also show that 
the economic condition of the Irish people is improving 
at a more rapid rate than that of the people of Great 
Britain. Between 1900 and 1910 the gross amount of 
income brought under the review of the Inland Revenue 
Department, in respect of England and Wales, increased 
from 682,020,000/. to 877,888,000/.—a growth of 195,868,000/., 
or 28°7 per cent.; but on a per capita basis the increase 
was only 14:7 per cent. Within the same period 
Scotland’s increase, on a per capita basis, was only 12 
per cent. The gross assessment of Ireland in 1900 was 
33,501,000/.,and in 1910 it was 40,192,000/.—an increase of 
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6,691,0007., or 20 per cent. ; or, allowing for the decrease 
of population, an increase per head of 21 per cent. 

The statistics as to the net capital value of property 
on which Estate Duty was paid afford further confirma- 
tion of the same view. During the four years 1897-1900 
the average annual value in the case of England and 
Wales was 217,520,0007.; in the four years 1908-11 
it was 237,505,000/., showing an increase of 19,985,000/., or 
9-1 per cent.; but, allowing for the increase of population, 
there was an actual decrease per head of 3 per cent. In 
the case of Ireland, the average amount for the first 
period was 12,190,000/., and for the second 13,248,0001., 
showing an increase of 1,058,000/., or 8:6 per cent. But 
on a per capita basis, the increase in the case of Ireland 
was 11 per cent. 

The banking statistics indicate, even more clearly 
than the Income Tax and the trade returns, the striking 
advance that has taken place within recent years in the 
well-being of the people of Ireland. The Banking Supple- 
ment of the ‘Economist’ of October 21, 1911, shows that 
between 1901 and 1911 the deposits in the Joint Stock 
Banks of England and Wales increased by 162,454,000/., 
or 25°5 per cent. Within the same period the deposits in 
the Scottish Joint Stock Banks decreased by 714,000/. or 
0:7 per cent.; while the deposits of the Irish Joint Stock 
Banks increased from 48,428,000/. to 65,418,000/., an expan- 
sion of 16,990,000/., or 35 per cent. Ona per capita basis 
there was an increase in the case of the English and 
Welsh banks of 13°4 per cent. ; in the case of the Scottish 
banks a decrease of 7 per cent.; and in the case of the 
Irish banks an increase of no less than 37 per cent. 

The railway returns point irresistibly to the same 
conclusion. Between 1896 and 1910 the gross receipts of 
the railways of Great Britain increased by 32,811,000/., or 
37°8 per cent. During the same period the gross receipts 
of the Irish railways advanced from 3,478,000/. to 4,474,000/. 
—an increase of 996,000/., or 28:6 per cent. But again, 
making the comparison on a per capita basis, we find 
that, while in the case of Great Britain the increase was 
only 18-5 per cent., in Ireland it was 34 per cent. 

It is not unreasonable to claim that another ten years 
of the present constructive policy would bring Ireland 
into such a condition of prosperity as would remove 
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Home Rule from the category of urgent political questions, 
and render Ireland a contented as well as an integral part 
of the United Kingdom. On the other hand, the adoption 
of the present Bill would jeopardise the whole fabric of 
Irish finance; it would inevitably check her economic 
development, and could not fail to embitter her relations 
with Great Britain. 


So far as it is possible to form an opinion, the present 
Bill cannot become law, in the most favourable circum- 
stances, until at least two years have elapsed. The pro- 
tagonists of Federal Home Rule might be fairly asked to 
join the Unionists in a demand that the interval should 
be employed in an investigation of the economic position 
of England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, and of their 
financial relations with each other. Ifa Royal Commission 
were appointed to enquire into the true revenue, the true 
expenditure, the taxable capacity, and the fair contribution 
to Imperial Services of each division of the United King- 
dom, there might be some ground for hope that Parlia- 
ment would be in a position, if the majority of the people 
of Ireland still expressed a strong desire for self-govern- 
ment, to enact a measure of Home Rule for Ireland which 
would be equitable to her three partners, consistent with 
a comprehensive system of Federal Government, and likely 
to afford a reasonable prospect of finality. If the peoples 
of England, Scotland and Wales should then manifest an 
overwhelming desire for a form of government similar 
to that which it is proposed to concede to Ireland, material 
would be available for the framing of a scheme of Federal 
Government which would be fair and honourable to all 
the peoples comprised in the United Kingdom. 
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THE FIELD :— “There is much to interest and instruct not only the student of 
| ethnology, but every intelligent reader who delights to acquaint himself with the 
manners and customs of little-known savage tribes.” 


Ancient Hunters and their Modern Repre- 
sentatives. By W. J. Sonnas, D.Se., LL.D., F.R.S. Illustrated. 
8vo. 12s, net. 


NATURE :—‘ A book which in reality aims at giving the early history, of mankind. 
|... This book has great merits ; it will succeed, and it deserves success.’ 


| The Sacred Shrine: A Study of the Poetry and 
Art of the Catholic Church. By Yrso Hirn, Author of ‘‘ The Origins of 
Art.” 8vo. 14s. net. 


Mornings with Masters of Art. By H. H. 


Powers. Illustrated with 125 Half-tone Plates. 8vo. (Immediately. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN & NEW BOOKS. 


The Venetian School of Painting. By Evg.yy 
Illustrated. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


FINE ART TRADE JOURNAL:—“The book is an eminently readable one, well 
printed, and convenient to hold ; to each artist's name is appended a list of his more 
important works which are easy of access, and there is a useful index and critical 
bibliography.” 


Individuality and Art. By Herserr E. A. Furst. 
Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


ATHEN.EUM :—“ This is a clever , piece of historical criticism in the form of an 
analysis of ‘ The ‘Fighting Temeraire. 


2nd IMPRESSION WITH ADDITIONS. 
Handbook of Marks on Pottery and Porcelain. 
By W. Burton, M.A., and R. L. Hopson, B.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The First Year at the Organ. By Percy C. 


Bucx, Mus. Doc. 4to. 2s. net. 


A Practical Guide to the Modern Orchestra. 
By James Lyon, Mus. Doc. Pott 8vo. 1s. net. 
*.* The above form Vols. III. and IV. of “ ‘The Musician’s Library.” A 
new series issued in conjunction with Messrs. Stainer & Bell, Ltd. 


STEPHEN REYNOLDS’ NEW BOOK. 
How ’Twas: Short Stories and Small Travels. By 


STEPHEN Author of “Seems So,” A Poor Man’s House,” &c. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
THE WORLD.:— Mr. Reynolds has not only seen and known much; he has also 


that gift of literary style which seems to come unbidden to some men of action and 
adventure. His tales are full of artistry, as well as of a terse and pregnant realism.” 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
Pan’s Garden: A Volume of Nature Stories. By 


ALGERNON Brackwoop, Author of “The Centaur,” &c. Illustrated by 
GRAHAM ROBERTSON. (Immediately. 


The Sign. By Mrs. Romitty Feppen (Katharine 


Waldo Douglas). 
THE GLOBE:—“Such a novel as this comes as an oasis in the ofttimes dreary 
desert of fiction. . The nov elis quietly and delicately written, and there is power 
and originality i in its theme.” 


The Friar of Wittenberg. By Witiam 8. Davis, 
Author of “A Friend of Cesar,” &c. 
** A tale in which Martin Luther plays a prominent part. 


Historical Studies in Philosophy. By Emits 
Bovurroux, Member of the Institute, Professor of the University of 
Paris. Authorised Translation by Fred Rothwell, B.A. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

CONTENTS :—The History of Philosophy—Socrates—Aristotle—Jacob 

Boehme— Descartes—Kant. 

THE SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY. Edited by Sir Henry Jonzs. 


The Evolution of Educational Theory. By 
Joun ApAms, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D. 8vo. 10s. net, 
— Other Volumes to follow. 
* THE TIMES :—* As soon as one begins to read these chapters with care, the wide 
extent of the field and the complexity of the issues involved makes one wonder how 
Professor Adams coull have ventured on his task. We may say at once that he has 
succeeded beyond espectation, and we know no one else who could have achieved 


success.’ 
MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LONDON. 
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The Origin and Aim of the Acts of the 
Apostles. Being Six Sermons preached in Worcester Cathedral in Lent, 
1912, with an Appendix on Codex Bezae, and a Sermon on Christian 
Unity. By Rev. J. M. Witson, D.D., Canon of Worcester. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 


The Kingdom of God. A Course of Four Lectures 
delivered at Cambridge during the Lent Term, 1912. By Rev. Witt1am 
TEMPLE, Headmaster of Repton. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE TIMES:—* This book is worthy to stand by Mr. Temple’s previous volumes 
and increases or avpreciation of his clear thought and power of vigorous exposition.” 
The Depths of the Ocean. A General Account 

of the Modern Science of Oceanography. Based largely on the Scientific 
Researches of the Norwegian Steamer, “Michael Sars,” in the North 
Atlantic. By Sir Murray, K.C.B., F.R.S., &c., of the “Challenger ” 
Expedition, and Dr. Jonan Hort, with Contributions from Prof. 
APppELLOF, Prof. H. H. Gran, and Dr. B. HELLAND-HANsEN. With 
Illustrations and Maps. Super Royal 8vo. 28s. net. 


THE TIMES:— An admirable summary of the ee position of the science of 
the sea... . The book is abundantly and beautifully illustrated. . . . The story that 
the writers have to tell is one of engrossing interest, touched throughout with the 
glamour that belongs to the things of the sea.” 


Studies in Radioactivity. By W. H. Brace, M.A., 


F.R.S. S8yo. 5s. net. [Science Monographs. 
Treatise on Light, in which are explained the Causes 


of that which occurs in Refexion and in Refraction, and particularly in the 
strange Refraction of Iceland Crystal. By Curistriaan Huygens. Ren- 
dered into English by Sirvanus P. THompson, F.R.S. Fep. 4to, 10s. net. 


The Early Naturalists: Their Lives and Work 


(1530-1789). By L. C. D.Sc., F.R.S. 8vo. 10s. net. 


The Statesman’s Year Book for the Year 1912. 
Edited by J. Scorr Ketriz, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


_ Principles and Methods of Municipal Trading. 
By Doveras Knoop, M.A., Lecturer on Economics in the University of 
Sheffield. S8vo. 10s. net. 

THE GLASGOW HERALD :—" Mr. Knoop’s book will take its place immediately as 


the most important contribution yet made by an Englishman on this burning question ; 
and for this reason it deserves a wide Girculation in all the cities of Great Britain.” 


The Standard of Value. By Sir Davip Barzovur, 
K.C.S.L, K.C.M.G., Financial Member of the Council of the Governor- 
General of India from 1888 to 1893: Member of the Royal Commission 
on Gold and Silver ; Author of “ The Theory of Bimetallism.” Svo. 6s. net. 
Second Edition contains the Mcdel Rates, Regulations, and Forms. 


National Insurance. By A. S. Comyns Carr, 
W. H. Srvuart Garnett, Barristers-at-Law, and J. H. Tayror, M.A., M.B., 
Member of the Council of the British Medical Association. With a 
Preface by the Right. Hon. D. Luoyp GrorGE, M.P. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Schools of Hellas. An Essay on the Practice and 
Theory of Ancient Greek Education, 600 to 300 B.c. By Krennetu J. 
FREEMAN. Edited by M. J. Renpaty. With a Preface by A. W. VERRALL, 
Litt.D. Illustrated. Second Edition. 8vo, 5s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrv. LONDON. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS @ C€O.S LIST. 


Robert Gregory, 1819-1911. 


Being the Autobiography of Robert Gregory, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. 


Prepared for the press, with Notes, by the Venerable W. H. HUTTON, B.D., 
= of Northampton. With 2 Portraits and 2 other Illustrations. 8vo., 
s. net. 


The Oxford Library of Practical Theology. (NEW VOLUME.) 


The Gospels. 
By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A. 


Crown 8vo., 5s. 


“This book is one of the most important and one of the best examples of the Oxford 
Library of Practical Theology. All the more vital questions, and in particular those 
which have the closest bearing on the practical ministry of the Church, are thoroughly 
treated in the light of recent research.”—Atheneum. 


LEO XIII. AND ANGLICAN ORDERS. By Viscounr 


Havirax. 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 

The object of this book is to give an account of the attempt connected with the names 
of Lord Halifax and the Abbé Portal, made in the years 1894, 1895 and 1896, to put an end 
to the schism which since the sixteenth century has separated the Church of England 
from the Holy See. 


-THE PRICE OF UNITY. By B. W. Marurin, formerly of 
Cowley St. John, Oxford. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

Father Maturin’s new book treats of the questions in controversy between Rome and 
the English Church. The author devotes considerable space to the difficulties involved 
in any great change, and deals particularly with some dangers and safeguards for those 
who contemplate a change of their religious position. 


A PARSON’S DEFENCE. By S. C. Carpenter, M.A., Warden 
of the Gonville and Caius College Mission and Settlement in Battersea. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. net. 

“Té shows us what an earnest clergyman, with culture and courage, and with the 
saving sense of humour, has to say on behalf of the Faith that isin him and which he is 
called to declare to his fellow-men.’—The Times. 


OUR PROFESSION: A Penitent’s Desire of Christian 
Loyalty. Sermons preached in All Saints’ Church, Margaret Street, and 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, in the Lent of 1912, with an Easter Sermon. By 


P. N. WaaGertt, M.A., Society of St. John the Evangelist. Crown 8vo. 
(In the press. 


THE WORD AND THE WORLD: Pastoral Studies for 
the Modera Preacher. Lectures on Pastoral Theology delivered in King’s 
College, London, 1912. By the Rev. Joun WaxeErorD, B.D., Precentor of 
Lincoln and Special Lecturer in Pastoral Theology in King’s College, 
London, 1911-12. Crown 8vo. (In the press. 


STEDFASTLY PROPOSED: Notes of a Retreat for 
Church Women. By the Rev. Joun WaxkEForD, B.D., Precentor of Lincoln. 
Fcap 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 

THE SACRAMENT OF REPENTANCE: a Devotional 


and Practical Commentary on the Fifty-first Psalm. By the Ven. JamEs 
H. F. Perez, M.A., Archdeacon of Warwick. F cap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 


~ LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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ESSAYS IN RADICAL EMPIRICISM. By Wittiam 


JAMES. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


ANGLO-INDIAN STUDIES. By 8. M. Mirra, Author of 
‘Indian Problems,” &c. [Nearly ready. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SNAKES AND THEIR VENOM: 
and How to Treat Snake Bite. By F. W. Frrzsmons, Curator of the 
Port Elizabeth Museum, Author of “The Monkey Folk of South Africa.” 
New Epirion, ENLARGED AND THOROUGHLY ReEVIsED. With numerous 
Illustrations. S8vo.. 12s. 6d. net. (Nearly ready. 


THE INNER HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION. BySir Epcar Watton. With an Appendix by G. R. Hormeyr, 
Clerk of the South Africa Union House of Assembly. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

[Nearly ready. 

*,* Sir Edgar Walton was Treasurer in the Cape Ministry under the Jameson 

régime, and one of the delegates to the Convention which formed the Constitution 

of the Union of South Africa. In the Appendix Mr. Hofmeyr gives a detailed 
report of the proceedings, with criticisms. 

FOUR LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH REVOLU- 
TION. By Tuomas Hitt GREEN. Reprinted from the “ Works of T. H. 
GREEN,” Vol. III. With an Introductory Note by KENNETH BELL, Fellow 
of All Souls College, Oxford. 8vo. Paper covers, 1s. net. 


ENGLISH FARMING PAST AND PRESENT. By 
RoranD E. PROTHERO, late Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 8vo. 

[In the press. 

ROYAL GARDENS. By Cyr Warp, B.A. Cambridge, Member 

of the Royal Cambrian Academy of Art, &c. Illustrated with 32 full-page 

Colour Reproductions from original water-colour drawings. Royal 4to. 16s. 


*,* Large Paper Edition restricted to 250 copies. Price 42s. net, [1% the press. 


WELSH POETRY OLD AND NEW IN ENGLISH 
VERSE. By Arrrep Percivat Graves. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d 


THE AGRARIAN PROBLEM IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. By R. H. Tawney. With 6 Coloured Reproductions of 
Sixteenth Century Maps. 8vo. [In the press. 


A COLONIAL GOVERNOR IN MARYLAND- 


Horatio Sharpe and his Times, 1753-1773. By Lapy Epaar. 8vo. 
[In the press. 


Longmans’ Pocket Library (NEW VOLUMES). 

THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS. By J. W. Macxatt. 
2 vols. With Frontispieces. New Epirion. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 4s. net. ; 
leather, 6s. net. 

NEWS FROM NOWHERE: Being some Chapters from 
an Utopian Romance. By Witi1am Morris. New Epirion. Fcap. 8vo., 
cloth, net ; leather, 3s. net. 

> This is also issued in paper covers. Price 1s. net. 


VOCES POPULI (reprinted from Punch). By F. Anstey. 
Second Series. With 25 Illustrations by Bernarp ParTRipGE. NEw 
Epition. Fcap, 8vo., cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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MEMOIR OF FLEEMING JENKIN. By Roserr Louis 

Stevenson. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. Buckram, with gilt top. 5s. net. 

R. L. Stevenson’s Memoir of his friend Fleeming Jenkin was originally 

published in January, 1888, as the first portion of ‘‘ Papers, Literary, Scientific, &c.,” 

by the late Fleeming Jenkin, F.R.S., LL.D., Professor of Engineering in the 

University of Edinburgh. It is now for the first time issued in separate form in 
this country. 


SOME THINGS WE HAVE REMEMBERED (Samuel 
Thornton, Admiral, 1797-1859; Percy Melville Thornton, 1841-1911.) 
By Percy Metvitte THornron, LL M., M.P. for Clapham, 1892-1910). 
7s. 6d. net. , 
“A book of which the leading characteristics are careful and full personal detail, many- 
sidedness, and a singular and unfailing tone of modesty and good sense.”—The Times. 


New Volume for 1911. 
THE ANNUAL REGISTER: A Review of Public Events 
at Home and Abroad for the Year r91r. 8vo. 18s. 
*.* Volumes of the Annual Register for the years 1863-1910 can still be had. 
Price 18s. each. 


THE MECHANICS OF THE AEROPLANE: A Study 
of the Principles of Flight. By Captain Ducnrenr. Translated from the 
French by Joun H. LepExorr, B.A., Editor of ‘‘ Aeronautics ”; and T. O’B. 
Husparp, Secretary of the Aeronautical Society. With 91 Illustrations and 
Diagrams. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ENERGY SYSTEM OF MATTER: A Deduction 
from Terrestrial Energy Phenomena. By James Werr. With 12 
Diagrams. 8vo. 6s. net. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPE. By Arruvur J. Grant, M.A., 
King’s College, Cambridge, Professor of History at the University of Leeds, 
Author of ‘Outlines of European History.” With Maps and Plans and 
Illustrations. Crown &vo. [Nearly ready. 


THE EVOLUTION OF SEA POWER. By P. A. 
Se ea Member of Parliament of the Union of South Africa. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


AN INTRODUCTORY ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. By Srantey Saxton, B.A. (Oxon.). Crown 

n 

HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM 


“BEOWULF” to SWINBURNE. By Anprew Lane, M.A. Crown 
8vo. 6s. [Nearly ready. 


Also in Five Parts. 
Part I.—Early and Medieval Literature, 1s. 4d. Part II.—Chaucer to 
Shakespeare, 1s. 4d. Part II1J.—Elizabethan and Jacobean Literature, 1s. 4d. 
Part IV.—Kighteenth Century Literature, 1s. 4d. Part V.—Nineteenth 
Century Literature, 1s. 6d. ‘ 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH PROSE. Part I. 


1332-1740. By Annie Barnerr and Lucy Date. With a Preface by 
ANDREW Lana. Crown 8yo. 2s. 6d. 


*,* Part II.—1741-1892. Cheaper Issue. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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A GREAT BARGAIN 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


SHAKESPEARE 


IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 


Clear Type, Good Paper, Wide Margins, Text of the 
Whitehall Edition. 


Tastefully bound in blue cloth, with gold-lettered back, 
top edge gilt, blind armorial design on side. 


Published Price, 54s. net. 


OUR PRICE 


18s. 


Or may be purchased by 3s..6d. with Order, followed by 
Five Monthly Insta!ments of 3s. 6d. each. 


CARRIAGE PAID within the United Kingdom. 
A Book-rest to hold the set, made of fumed oak, 6s. extra. 


The format (74 x 53 inches) gives the volumes the look of 
a little quarto: the type is large and handsome, the margins 
are generous. The paper used is an opaque featherweight 
antique wove, which gives the pages a very artistic appear- 
ance. The 12 volumes contain the complete works—plays, 
poems, and sonnets. Each play is followed by two indispen- 
sable aids—a brief glossary and notes of the important 
variations in the text. 


Catalogue of Book Bargains post free on request. 


The Times Book Club 


376 to 384, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Blackwoods’ New Books 


“(AN IRRESISTIBLY CAPTIVATING BOOK.’’ 


CHANCES of SPORTS of SORTS in FIVE CONTINENTS. 
By Col. T. A. ST. QUINTIN, late 8th and 10th Hussars. Illustrated. _ I6s. ret. 
“Col. St. Quintin’s book is better worth reading than most volumes of sporting 


r ominiscences which appeal nowadays.”— Times. 
“The most readable book we have had the luck to come across for a good 


while . . . a singularly entertaining book crammed with exciting adventure 
enlivened with anecdote.’— S;ortsm.n. 
“From start to finish there is not a dull page... . in every respect author and 


_ publisher may be congratulated.”—A theneum. ¥ 


AN ENTERTAINING G BOOK. 
YARNS AND MEMORIES. By Col. C. E. CALLWELL 


“Col. ©. Uiwell writes with an engrossing pen, and his stories will delight 
many a read er.”—Dund.e Adveriiser. 
Will be hailed with delight.”—Military Ma 1. 
“ Col. Callwell belongs without question to that limited class of writ2rs whose 
in ‘cheering us up’ recently earnel the benedict.on of Mr. Balfour.”— 
ore 


AN_EXPLORER’S BOOK. 


CHIEFS AND CITIES OF CENTRAL AFRICA. Across 

Lake Chad by way of British, French, and German a 

By OLIVE MACLEOD. With 250 Illustrations and 3 Maps. I6s. n 

“Miss MacLeod’s eagerly awaited book is provided with all the p> + to 

command success, and it has the merit which deserves it.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“A delightful book of travel . . . interesting from opening to finish.”— 
Cou atry Life. 

“One of the most int2resting books of travel published for some years.” 
—Beltast News-Letter. 
“A fascinating book "—Glesgow Herald. 

A NATIONAL EPIC. 


THE HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. Reviewed and 
Illustrated from Original Documents by G. W. FORREST, C.I.E., ex-Director 
of Records Government of India. Vol. III. With Plans and Illustrations. 


20s. net. 
* Mr. Forrest’s book should be on every Enzlishman’s bookshelf.”—Standard. 
“Mr. Forrest has rendered a national service . . . Must unquestionably 


become the standard history of the Mutiny.”—Times. 
SIX EXCELLENT 6s. NOVELS OF THE *‘*‘ BLACKWOOD ’’ QUALITY. 


* “The name of BLACKWOOD ona novel is a guarantee of good literature.” —Saturday Review. 
+ GEORGE WENDERN GAVE A PARTY. By JOHN INGLIs. 

*“Mr. Inglis maintains loyally the excellent traditions which have so long 
been associated with the House of Blackwood... . : At once romantic and genial, 
and fits in with the authentic Black wood tradition.”"—Spcctator. 

“The Party is a triumph ; we enjoyed it hugely.”"—Glasyow Herald. 

“ 4 strong book, quick, bright . - with admirable technique . . . Few books 
work as surely and vividly to their end as this one.’—Daily Chronic le. 
+t THE MOON ENDURETH. Tales and Fancies, By JOHN BUCHAN, 


, Author of “ Prester John,” &e., 
“A classic . . . a masterpiece . . .a rare delight to read.”—Shefield Telegraph. 


“*'The Moon Endureth’ should be a joy to every lover of finely wrought litera- 
ture.”—Liverpool Courier. 
YELLOWSANDS. By ADAM GOWANS WHYTE, Author of “The Templeton 
Tradition.” 
“ An idyll which charms.”—Scotsman. 
t LUCREZIA BORGIA’S ONE LOVE. By H. GRAHAME RICHARDS, Author of 
“Richard Somers.” 
“4 fine romance, finely to‘d.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE HEART OF DELILAH. By CHRISTOPHER WILSON, Author of “The 
Missing Millionaire.” 
“A capital story.”’—Scotsman. 
+ A DERELICT EMPIRE. By “MARK TIME” (H.C. Irwin), Author of “A Man 
of Honour,” * With Sword and Pen,” &e. 
“A rattling good story.’—Mr. HAMILTON FYFE in the Daily Maii. 
+ Second Impression. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EprxsurGH anp Lonpon. 
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Demy 8vo., 388 pp., and 64 Page Illustrations. Cloth 3s. net, postage 4d. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


HELD JULY 4th to 8th, 1910. 


Containing all the Papers read on Science, Philosophy, and 
Theology, and an Account of the Proceedings. 


“The volume has a deep and varied interest for readers who wish to understand 
the bearing of Swedenborg’s teaching on the problems of science, philosophy, and 
religion most discussed to-day.”—The Scotsman. 


LONDON: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1, BLOOMSBURY STREET. 


WHERE SOCIALISM FAILED. 


AN ACTUAL EXPERIMENT. 
BY .STEWART GRAHAME. 
Crown 8vo. With Illustrations and Map. 6s. net. 


This book, by the author of ‘‘ New Australia,” and ‘‘ Socialism: An Actual Experi- 
ment” (‘‘ Der entschleierte Znkunftsstaat”), which enjoyed a very large circulation in 
Great Britain and Germany in 1910-1911, is no mere thecretical: attack upon Socialism. 
It is a clear account of a concrete instance of Socialism in p:actice at ‘‘ New Australia" and 
‘Cosme '"—the two Utopias established by William Lane in 1893-4 after tue ‘ Great 
Strike” in Australia. This narrative of daily life under Socialism, from the inception of 
the Australian movement in favour of ‘‘ Socialism in our Time” to the final abandonment 
of Utopian principles at ‘‘ Cosme” after more than ten years of misery, vividly illustrates 
the difficulties incidental to any attempt to realize in practice the roseate dreams of 
Socialist theorists. 


AN ABRIDGED AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


SYNDICALISM AND LABOUR. 


A BOOK FOR THE PRESENT INDUSTRIAL CRISIS. 
By SIR ARTHUR CLAY, Bart. 
Jn Paper Cover, 1s. Net. 

The object of the book is to ascertain what effect ‘‘ Syndicalism "’ is likely to have upon 
Labour disputes in this country. The method adopted is first to trace the origin and 
meaning of the word ‘‘ Syndicalism,” then to give examples of attempts to put the doctrire 
in practice in different European countries, then to consider the Labour question in this 
country in connection with Trade Unionism, State Socialism, and Politics in order to 
judge how far the action and interaction of these forces are in favour of or adverse to the 
spread of ‘‘ Syndicalism.”” 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


Tre BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 


Illustrated and Published Monthly, 2/6 net, post free 2/10. 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE is recognized as authoritative on questions of Art 
and Art History from the earliest times to the present day. Its contributors are the 
highest authorities on their respective subjects. Its illustrations are finer than any other 
Art Magazine, and the Magazine aims in its reviewing at being a complete guide to the 
Literature of the Fine Arts. 


A Specimen Copy will be sent to readers of 
**The Quarterly Review ’’ on receipt of six stamps. 


Annual Subscription (including Indices) Thirty-two Shillings, post free. Of all Booksellers, and of 
THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE, Ltd., 17, Old Burlington Street, W. 
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FIVE NEW BIOGRAPHIES. 


THE DIARY OF FRANCES, LADY SHELLEY, 
1787-1817. 
Edited by her Grandson, RICHARD EDGCUMBE. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. 


“These delightfully frank and piquant diaries are certain to bz remembered and quoted for 
many years to come abounds in lively znecdotes and shrewd estimates; it is brisk and 
spiried, and the pictures it affords of notable personages are deliciously fresh and human. The 
brilliant age of Georgian giants goes triumphing along the pag-ant of routs and balls, of private visits 


and public entertainments. And a glittering and seductive age it is beyond question.” — 
The Daily Telegrapt, 


LIFE OF EDWARD MONTAGU, K.G., 


FIRST EARL OF SANDWICH, 1625-1672. 
By F. R. HARRIS. 
In Two Vols. With many Portraits and Illustrations. 24s. net. 
** So at length a book which Carlyle said long ago ought to be written has appeared . . . tells 
with ab lity and clearness for the first time the full stury of the first Karl . throws vivid 


sidel ghts on the cut a'd thrust of politics and the stress and storm of battle in the most dramatic 
years of the seventeenth century.” —Standard. 


LIFE OF JAMES, 
FIRST DUKE OF ORMONDE, 1610-1688. 


By LADY BURGHCLERE. 
With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 28s. net. 


_ This long life has been told by.Lady Burghclere with skill and knowledge . . . Her book 
will be not only the authoritative life of a great man, but a standard work on Irish seventeenth-century 
history.”—7he Times. 


JOHN HUNGERFORD POLLEN, 1820-1902. 
By ANNE POLLEN. 


With 3 Coloured and numerous Half-Tone Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 155. net. 


At a time when the life of Cardinal Newman is so much under discussion, this life-story of One 
of the most noted seceders from the Church of England to that of Rome will arouse special interest. 
Besides Mr. Pollen’s religious life a full account is given of the secular and artistic work. so widely 
connected with his name. 


AN ACCOUNT OF MY LIFE 


(GOHUR-I-IKBAL). 


By Her Highness NAWAB SULTAN JAHAN BEGAM, 
G.C.S.1., G.C.I.E. (Ruler of Bhopal). 
Translated by C. H. PAYNE, 

Educational Advisor to H.H. the Begam, 

With Map and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 15s. net. 


“It istwell worth study because, both consciously and unconsciously, it is a faithful revelation of 
the inner life cf a typical native State. Her Highness has set down, candidly and without reserve, 
the good and the bad alike. . The Begam’s reminiscences are further of deep interest because 
of their intensely human side. . . . The story is told here with the vigour and directness which 
have marked all her acts. The autobiography of a wise ruler and a noble woman, and shows how 
great a part women sometimes fill in the life of Asia.” —7he Times. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
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SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS’ 
JUST ISSUED. 


A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


By English and French Authors of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Messrs. Hatchard request the honour of a visit to inspect 
their extensive Collection of Second-hand and Rare Books. 


HATCHARDS, 187, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


LUZAC & CO. | ff, Lionel Isaacs, 


46, Great Russell Street, 50, PICCADILLY, we: 


LIST. 


LONDON, W.C. 
Contractors to H.M. Indian Government, 


ficial Agents to the India Office, the Royat 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the University of Chicago, &e., &e. 
Luzac & Co. make a. . 


SPECIALITY OF ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Encyclopedia of Islam. A Dictionary of the 
eography, Ethnography, and Biography 
of the Muhammedan Peoples. Prepared 
by a number of leading Orientalists. No. 
- XIII. Royal 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 


S peciality:—French Illustrated Books 
of the Eighteenth Century, and Modern 
French Editions de Luxe. 


*,* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these 
will oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 


Telephone: Mayfair 4435. _ 


Books on Literary, Technical, Educa- 
tional, Scientific, Medical, all other 
subjects and for all Exams. 


SECOND-HAND at HALF-PRICES 


NEW at 25 per cent. DISCOUNT. 
Catalogue 324 Post Free. 


State wants. Books sent on approval. 


W.& G. FOYLE, 


135, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C, 


BOWES & BOWES, 
Booksellers, Cambridge. 


Catalogues free on application: 

0. 358. Purchases from the Libraries of 
the ‘late John Willis Clark, Kegistrary of the 
U niversity of C and W. haw ner, Master of 

(Just Issued.) 
: Biblical and 


‘and Latin» 
Works on Ancient 
Philosophy, &c., with mary Theses and Pam-~- 
phlets, from the Libri ury of tne late Prof. Mayor. 

No. 355.— Miscellaneous; Greek and Latin 
Authors, Works on Ancient History, An- 
&c., from the Libraries of the late 

H. Butcher, Litt.D., M.P., and t»e late Prof 

5 E. Mayor, many with MS. "Notes (Supplementar 

to Cat. "350). 


FRANCIS 


EDWARDS, 


BOOKSELLER, 
83a, High Street, Marylebone, LONDON, Ww. 


100,000 VOLUMES ALWAYS ON VIEW 


including special sections for Books on 


Anthropology and _ Folk - Lore, 


Art il Allied 


Subjects, Africa, Australia, America, Asia, Military 
and Naval, Natural History, and Sport, Topography, 
Alpine, &c., 

Catalogues of any sections sent post free on application. 


Biography Liturgies— Theses and Pam- z 


QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. 


EVELYN BENMAR & CO. 


are ready to consider MSS. 
of all kinds with a view to 
publication. 

ORIGINAL WORK 
of every description bought 
outright if suitable. 


Write or call (10.30—6) : 


Cromwell House, Surrey St., 
Strand. 


New Velgune in the * Questions 
of the Day ’”’ Series. 


THE STATE RAILWAY 
MUDDLE IN AUSTRALIA. 


By EDWIN A. PRATT, 
Author of ‘‘ Railways and their Rates.” 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE ST., W. 


HOW TO BECOME A BARRISTER 


Without Interfering with Present Occupation. 


TUITION by Correspondence for 
= Provincial Students Speciality - 


Apply, stamped address: 
AUSTIN, 4, Harcourt Buildings, Inner Temple, London. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 
in the Twentieth Century. 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SCIENTIFIC WORK AND THOUGHT. 
EDITED BY 


H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S., and J. BRETLAND 
FARMER, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Illustrated. 


JULY. 


5s. net. 


Tides and the Rigidity of the 
Earth. Prof. A. E. H. Love, 
F.R.S. 

Dr. Pavy and Diabetes. F. Gow- 
LAND Hopkins, D.Sc., 
F.R.S. 


Sir J. J. Thomson’s New Method- 


of Chemical Analysis. 
AJ.C. 


Aston, B.A., 48.Sc., 
Illustrated. 

Conditions of Chemical Change. 
Il. PHOTOCHEMICAL CHANGE IN 
GASEs (continued). D. L. CHAPMAN, 
M.A. 


CECIL 


The Structure of Metals. 
Tilus- 


H, Descu, D-Sc., PH.D. 
trated. 

Theories and Problems of Cancer. 
Parts- II. and III. CHARLES 
WALKER, D.Sc. 

The Planet Mars. 
WORTHINGTON. 

Variations in Pastures. 
GIMINGHAM. 

The Genesis 
ALLAN FERGUSON, 
trated. 

Reviews. 


James N. 
Cot. 


of Logarithms. 
B.Sc. Illus- 


JOHN. 


MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W- 


(July, 


1912.) QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. 


Owing to continual reports of substitution, it 

is necessary to warn all intending purchasers of 

Waterman’s Ideal to make quite sure that our 

Trade Mark (the finger points to it) is stamped 
upon the Pen supplied. 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


This warning is made necessary by the | 10/6 and upwards. Safety and Pump- 
fact that other concerns are, or have | filling Styles, 12/6 and upwards (with 
been, selling pens marked in simulation | Clip-Cap 1/- extra). Of Stationers, 
of our Trade Names and Trade Marks, | Jewellers, &c. Booklet free from 
which imitation Pens are being sold or L. & C. HARDTMUTH, LTD., Koh-i-noor 
substituted when our pens are called for | House, Kingsway, London. (New 
and ordered. | York: 173, Broadway. Paris, Brussels, 
_Made in Silver and Gold for presenta- Vienna, Milan, Dresden, Zurich, 
tion. Regular and Self-filling Styles, | Barcelona.) 


BEHIND THE NIGHT LIGHT. 


THE BY-WORLD OF A CHILD OF THREE. | 
Described by JOAN MAUDE, and faithfully recorded by NANCY PRICE. 
With a Portrait of the Author. 2s: 6d. net. 


H. HAMILTON FYFE says in Zhe Daily Mail: ‘‘We have had unconscious 
philosophy. Here we have unconscious satire, all the more biting because uninten- 
tional. This three-year-old babe has seen how old people behave. She makes them 
live before us, . .. Every name is brilliantly descriptive. Every animal-has a distinct 
personality of its own. . . . I donot know any book which shows the mind of a 
child so clearly. It will be a valuable help to those who study psychology as well.” 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC ROOMS =m, 


For the Effective and Economic LAYING of Dust and DIRT, not only DURING 
EACH SWEEPING, but also THROUGHOUT ALL THE INTERVENING PERIODS— 
which is of greater hygienic importance— 


USE (A Registered Name 
nea suggested by 
FLOOR-HYGIENE) 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, Museum, Office, &c., Floors and Linoleums. 
In Schools—Very EARLY in EACH VACATION for best results. 
Not more than three times a year, as each application lays the dust for two to 
twelve months, according to wear. Not Sticky—no scrubbing (unless preferred)—the 

ordinary daily dry sweeping alone required, without sprinkling of any kind. 
Send for particulars, Medical Reports, and Testimonials, to the Sole Manufacturers : 
THE “DUST-ALLAYER” CO., 165, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
Contractors to Admiralty, War Ofice, H.M. Office of Works, &c. 
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THE DEPENDABLE PEN 


| 
~ 
| 
| 


| 


Mr. J. NICOL DUNN, Editor 
of the “ Johannesburg Star,” 
formerly Editor of * Black 
and White,” Morning 
Post,” “Manchester 
Courier,” writes : 

“The ‘Swan Safety’ is 
most compact in form 
and most pleasant to 
handle. It stands the 
as 0 and a 4 Just take it from your pocket and write at once without 
pene that pe ead that the slightest coaxing. When finished, screw down the 
will stand anything,” cap and put it away again in any position—it can't leak! 
Write for descriptive Circular. 


MABIE, TODD & C)., 79 & 80, High Holvorn, London, W.C- 

38, Cheapside, E.C. ; 952 Regent St., W., London; 3, Exchange St. 

Sold by all Manchester. 10, Rue Neuve. Brussels ; Brentano's, 37, Ave. de 'Opera’ 
Stationers and Paris ; and at New York and Chicago. 


Jewellers. 
NOTE THE “LADDER” FEED. 
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ADENEY @& SON, 


ESTABLISHED 1774. 


UNDER THE HIGHEST PATRONAGE. 


Clerical and General Tailors, 
Robe Makers, 


16, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 


TELEPHONE No. 4566 GERRARD. 
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QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


Allow Yourself to be 
Enlightened on the 
Player Piano Question 


The Pianola Piano stands alone as the only instrument of 
this type which actually enables the untrained performer to 
play with the finish and expression of a f¢rained pianist. 


With no other player piano is this possible. 


It is for this 


reason that the Pianola Piano alone enjoys the enthusiastic 
endorsement of the world’s celebrated musicians. 


The Pianola Piano 


The common error of confusing 
other player pianos with the Pianola 
Piano, if carried into the purchase, 
means the loss of the very qualities 
that give the Pianola Piano its 
world-wide supremacy. 


Remember that ‘‘player piano ” 
means amy piano containing any 
player, while the Pianola Piano 
means a piano containing the world- 
famous Pianola itself. 


The Pianola can be had only in 
four pianos — pianos chosen because 
of their ability to uphold the Pianola 
supremacy. 


If unable to 


These four pianos are the Steinway, 
the Weber, the Steck, and the Stroud. 

The f/ayer must be right or the 
Player piano will be wrong. And 
your favourite piano equipped with 
any player other than the Pianola 
cannot do itself justice. 

You need only hear the Pianola 
Piano to realise its superb musi- 
cal powers—its unsurpassed qualities. 
At Aeolian Hall we welcome 
the opportunity to play the Pianola 
for you—or to allow you to play 
it yourself, As a matter of en- 
lightenment on the player piano 
question, you should take advantage 
of this invitation, 


visit Aeolian 


Hall, write for Catalogue “Q.R.” 


THE ORCHESTRELLE CO., LTD., 
FOLIAN HALL, 


GN 
LONDON, W. 


THE KING 


135-6-7, NEW BOND ST,, 


“UM. THE GERMAN EMPEROR 


[Face end of matter. 
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QUARTERLY LITER ARY ADVE RTISER. 


Three Important Works. 


IN THE PRESS, 


THE GIRLHOOD OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 


Extracts from the Private Diary of Her Majesty from Her 
13th Year (1832) till Her Marriage in 1840. 


Edited with an Introduction by 
VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 


Two Volumes. With Illustrations. Medium 8ve. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE of BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 
By W. F. MONYPENNY, 


Will be ready in 1912. 


In 4.07 5 Volumes. With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8ve. 
12s. net cach Volume. 
| Volume [—1804-1837—now ready.| 


THE CONQUEST OF THE 
SOUTH POLE. 


A FULL ACCOUNT OF 
CAPTAIN ROALD AMUNDSEN’S 
DARING AND SUCCESSFUL EXPEDITION TO THE ANTARCTIC. 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


In 2 Volumes. With numerous Itustrations and Maps. 
Demy 8vo. £2 25. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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Our London Charities 


The Quarterly Review 
Charities Hodvertiser 


July, 1912. 


N the full blaze of summer, when the interests 

of sport and of holiday occupy at least an 
adequate measure of attention, it is easy to forget the 
sickness and the need which for ever remain a trouble 
to the community. Yet they must not be forgotten: 
indeed, are not forgotten by very many, without 
whose financial and personal help so many institu- 
tions and hospitals could not successfully continue 
their essential services. Still there are many people 
who do happen to forget; and it is to them that 
we appeal. A holiday and the joys of the summer 
season are the better appreciated when the less 
fortunate, the ill, the aged and afflicted have been 
practically remembered and helped through the 
hospitals, institutions, homes and societies that 


serve them. 


= 


Index to Charities subjoined to the Appeal :— 


Dr. Barnardo's Homes 

Hospital for Sick Children ... 

Orphan Working School and Alexandra Orphanage 

Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital bas 

Royal Alfred Aged Merchant Seamen’s Institution 

Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners’ Royal Benevolent Society 
Society for Relief of Distressed Jews 
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Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. 


Pations— 
H.M. THE KING 
H.M. THE 
H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
President— 
THE DUKE OF SOMERSET 
76,000 CHILDREN HAVE 


PASSED THROUGH THE 
RESCUE DOORS 


9,100 ALWAYS IN RESIDENCE 
900 UNDER TECHNICAL 
TRAINING 


300 IN TRAINING FOR THE 
NAVY & MERCANTILE MARINE 


Help always needed. 


The Finished Article 24,000 YOUNG PEOPLE 


EMIGRATED: 
98% ARE SUCCESSFUL. 


«*» Cheques payable “DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES,” may be sent to 
the President, THE DUKE OF SOMERSET, or to the Honorary 
Director, WILLIAM BAKER, M.A., LL.B., at Head Offices, 18 to 26, 


STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E. 
CLAUDE WRIGHT, General Secretary, 


FOUNDED IN 1839. 


The Wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, etc., 
are instantly cared for on the spot and 
sent home; the Widow, Orphan, etc., 

of the drowned immediately sought out 
. = and succoured. All Seafarers, under 
= “Provident section, are directly encouraged 
“ There is Sorrow on the Sea.” in self-help. 


CONTRIBUTIONS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—Tue Ricut Hon. Tue EARL CADOGAN, K.G. 
Chat,,can—ADMIRAL W. F. S. MANN. 

Secretary— 

G. E. MAUDE, Esa., 26 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 


Contrast. 
O~ 
\ 
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SOCIETY FoR RELIEF 


DISTRESSED JEWS 


(SYRIAN COLONIZATION FUND). 


The work at Jerusalem is more needed and appreciated than ever. 
Many thousands of poor Jews starve for want of work. We employ 
men and boys at Abraham’s Vineyard, but have to refuse many for 
want of Funds. 1,500 families are on the books of our Lady 
visitor, who sees heartrending scenes. 

We pray for help in token of Christian sympathy. 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED by :— 
F. A. BEVAN, Esq., J.P., D.L., Pres. and Hon. Treas., 54, LomBarpD Street, E.C. 
Messrs. DRUMMOND, Bankers, 49, CHaRtnG Cross, S.W. ; 
E. A, FINN, Secretary, 117, Vicrorta STREET, S.W. 


HOSPITAL SICK CHILDREN 


GREAT ORMOND STREET, W.C. 


Treasurer” - - J. F. W. DEACON. ESQ. 
Chairman - - ARTHUR LUCAS, ESQ. 


| ee Hospital has recently appointed a lady to act as almoner for the 

out-patients, who are, for the most part, very poor people. Medical 
advice and medicine, given to people who are perhaps ill-fed and ill-clothed, 
are of little avail. It is the principal business of the almoner to find out 
the particular needs of these poor people, and to endeavour to relieve 
them by placing the patients in communication with various public and 
charitable agencies, whose objects are to relieve those particular forms of 
distress. In this way, the money spent on the patients is laid out to better 
advantage; the patients are cured more quickly and are less likely to fall 
into ill-health again. In the meantime, however, the Hospital has to incur 
an immediate increased expenditure of about £200 a year, and financial 
help to meet the cost of this eminently practical and admirable innovation 


is earnestly requested. 
STEWART JOHNSON, Secretary. 


| 
| 

| 
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QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S LYING-IN HOSPITAL 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1752. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1885. 


Patrons HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


President—THE VISCOUNT PORTMAN. 
Treasurer—ALFRED C. DE ROTHSCHILD, Esg., C.V.O. 
Chairman—SIR SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart., M.P. 


OBJEGTS OF THE CHARITY. 


1. To provide an Asylum for the delivery of Poor Married Women; and also of Deserving 
Unmarried Women with their first child. 

2. To provide skilled Midwives to attend poor Married Women in their Confinements at their 
own homes. 


3. The Training of Medical Pupils, Midwives for the Poor, and Monthly Nurses. 


Since the foundation of the Hospital 180,000 poor women have been relieved. 
Last Fuad 1,843 Patients were received into the Hospital, and 2,295 were attended and 
nursed at their own Homes. 

Annual expenditure of the Charity £7,000; Reliable Income, £4,000 only. 

An Annual Subscription ot £3 3s., or a Donation of £31 Ios., entitles the Contributor to 
recommend One In-patient and Three Out-patients yearly, and qualifies for election as Governor. 

Contributions will be gratefully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph & Co., 


43, Charing Cross, S.W. or by 
ARTHUR WATTS, Secretary. 


500 CHILDREN 


all FATHERLESS — many of them also MOTHER- 
LESS—are being provided with a HOME, educated, 
trained and taught to become upright and useful 
men and women, by the ORPHAN WORKING 
SCHOOL AND ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE, at 
Maitland Park, Haverstock Hill. 


This good work, which has been carried on for 


Over 150 Years, 


greatly needs your generous help. The Charity 
relies for its support entirely upon voluntary 
contributions. Donations and Annual Subscrip- 
tions will be thankfully received by the Secretary. 


Under the Patronage of 
H.M. THE KING and H.M. THE QUEEN. 
Treasurer—Sir HORACE BROOKS MARSHALL, M.A.,LL.D., Ald. 
Bankers—LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, Princes Street, E.C. 
Secretary—ALEXANDER GRANT. 
Offices—73, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.c. 
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Help for Aged Seamen 


The object of this Institution is to relieve the destitution 
so frequently associated with the last phase of the sailor’s 
life, when, after the age of 60 years, he is considered past 
further service, and employment of any kind is most difficult 
to obtain. 

Hundreds are being sheltered and assisted by this Institution, 
and nearly every Post brings moving appeals from others. 


FUNDS GREATLY 


ROYAL ALFRED AGED MERCHANT SEAMEN’ S INST. 


Established 1867. 


Patron; HIS MAJESTY THE KING.° 
Treasurer; COL. ROBERT WILLIAMS, M.P. 
Bankers: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK, Ltd. 


Please Address: J. BAILEY WALKER, Secretary (Dept. F), 58, FENCHURCH ST., E.C, 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
QUARTERLY LIST 


JULY, 1912. 


THE SHIP ADOPTED AS HIS EMBLEM BY LIEUT. JOHN MURRAY 
WHEN HE SOLD HIS COMMISSION AND FOUNDED THE BUSINESS 
IN 1768. : 


504 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 432. 


. THe IpEas oF Mrs. Humpury Warp. By 
ALFRED FawkEs. 

. Tue Russian StaGE. By GEorGE CALDERON. 

. Tue Stupy or Evcenics. By A. F. Trep- 
GOLD, 

. Tue Novet 1n “Tue RING AND THE Book.” 
By Henry JAMEs. 

5. THe Stock ExcCHANGE. 

LaNDELLs. 

. Maurice Barris. By Mary Dvcravx. 


By WALTER 


JULY, 1912. 6s. 


7. FRENCH RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE. By 
W. G. Waters. 


8. JosepH ConraAD AND Seka Fiction. By 
STEPHEN REYNOLDs. 

9. EXCOMMUNICATION. 

10. THE NEw PaciFicisM. 

11. THe War TRIPOLI. Maps. 

12. AIRSHIPS AND AEROPLANES, 
O'Gorman. Illustrated. 

13. THE Home Rute Bitt. 


By MERvyn 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 
IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SCIENTIFIC WORK AND THOUGHT 
Edited by H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
and J. BRETLAND FARMER, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

JULY. 


Illustrated. 5s. net. 


BULLETIN OF THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 


A QUARTERLY RECORD OF PROGRESS IN TROPICAL AGRICULTURE AND 
INDUSTRIES AND THE COMMERCIAL UTILISATION OF THE NATURAL 
RESOURCES OF THE COLONIES AND INDIA. 


Edited by THE DIRECTOR and Prepared by the 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL STAFF OF THE IMPERIAL 
INSTITUTE AND BY CONTRIBUTORS ABROAD. 
JULY, 1912. 2s. 6d. net. 


REPORTS OF RECENT INVESTIGATIONS AT THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE— 
Tobacco Industry of Ceylon—Some New Gutta-Yielding Plants from the Gold Coast—Ficus Elastica 
Rubber from Southern Nigeria—‘‘ Balata'"’ Rubber (Ficus Vogeliit) from Northern Nigeria—The 
Rubber of Cryptostegia Grandiflora—Silk from India—Cotton and Sisal Hemp from Papua (British 
New Guinea)—Fibres from India—Utilisation of Cesalpinia Digyna—Oil-Seeds.of Telfairia Pedata— 
Lophira Oil-Seeds from West Africa—Oils and Oil-Seeds from Hong Kong—Tea-Seed Oil and Tea-~ 
Seed Cake—Edible Beans from Hong Kong—West African Cocoa. 


GENERAL NOTICES RESPECTING ECONOMIC PRODUCTS AND THEIR 
DEVELOPMENT—The Cultivation of Cigar Tobacco, with special reference to Java—The Coconut 
and its Commercial Uses, Part II.—Shea Nuts and Shea Butter—Rubber-Tapping Experiments in 
Southern Nigeria—Economic Developments in the Belgian Congo 


GENERAL NOTES—Imperial Institute Handbooks on Tropical Resources—West Indian 
Satinwood—Oil of ‘‘ Nepal Camphor Wood'’—Citronella Grass—Mesembryanthemum Mahoni Roots 
from the Transvaal—Rubber Exhibition in Java—Cultivation of Fibres in Java—‘‘ Root-Cotton '’— 
Perilla Seed and Oil—Ash of Salvadora Persica—Molybdenite in Canada—Asbestos from Cyprus. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN AGRICULTURE AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF NATURAL 
RESOURCES. 


NOTICES OF RECENT: LITERATURE—New Books. 


A 
Telegrams: “GUIDEBOOK, LONDON 50" ALBEMARLE STREET, 


Telephone: 738 MAYFAIR. July, 1912. 
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PaRT I.—FORTHCOMING WORKS pp. 1—20. 
II.—NEW PUBLICATIONS », 21—30. 
IIlL—RECENT PUBLICATIONS ,, 31—48. 
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THE GIRLHOOD OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRIVATE DIARY OF HER MAJESTY FROM HER 
18TH YEAR (1832) TILL HER MARRIAGE IN 1840, 


Edited with an Introduction by VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 
2 Vols. With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 


His Majesty the King has graciously given permission for the publication of 
ueen Victoria’s Early Journals. The Letters of Queen Victoria, published in 1907, 
threw full light on the political life of Her Majesty during the first thirty-five years 
of her reign, with occasional glimpses into the private life of the Court; but the 
period of Her Majesty’s career which is least known to the public is that between 
her childhood and marriage. Almost from the time she could write the Princess 
kept a diary in which were recorded regularly and minutely the events of each day. 
Such diaries are usually begun more or less under compulsion and supervision, and 
the formality of the earlier portion would seem to afford evidence that this was the 
case with the Princess; but the chief value and attraction of this remarkable record, 
which begins on August 1, 1832, is the insight it gives into the growth of the 
Queen’s mind and character. We see the constraint of childhood gradually giving 
way before the growing development and sense of responsibility of the Heir to 
the Throne and of the Sovereign. As the years advance we find that the records 
pass from childish entertainments to affairs of state. They contain accounts of 
conversations with King Leopold, Lord Palmerston and others, but especially with 
Lord Melbourne, and we see with what tact and skill the Prime Minister was 
training his Sovereign in statesmanship, and in that knowledge of men and affairs 
which was to stand her in such good stead during her long reign. 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE SOUTH POLE. 


A FULL ACCOUNT OF 


CAPTAIN ROALD AMUNDSEN’S 
DARING AND SUCCESSFUL EXPEDITION TO THE ANTARCTIC. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
in Two VoLs. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo. £2 2s. net. | 


While, as Englishmen, we may regret that the actual conquest of the South 
Pole was not achieved by an explorer of our own race, there is no lack of admira- J 
tion in this country for Captain Amundsen and his companions in the Fram, whose 
successful endeavour to reach the Pole, as briefly detailed a few months ago in the 
Daily Chronicle, aroused extraordinary interest. The complete record of one of 
the most striking achievements in the annals of polar research and exploration will } 
be published by Mr. Murray in the Autumn; and will be found to contain, not 
merely a well-told, fully illustrated story of a fine achievement finely done, but an 
unique contribution to scientific knowledge. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 


EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


BY W. F. MONYPENNY. 
Will be ready in 1912. 


In 4 or 5 Volumes. With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
12s. net each Volume. [Vol. I—1804-1837, now ready. 


The second volume of Mr. Monypenny’s “Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of 
Beaconsfield,” will cover the fifteen years from 1837-1852, the period of Disraeli’s 
rise to a foremost position in Parliament, beginning with the maiden speech which 
the House of Commons refused to hear and ending with his appointment as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the House. Within this period fall 
Disraeli’s marriage, the picturesque episode of Young England, the trilogy of 
novels “Coningsby,” “ Sybil,” and “Tancred,” which took their origin from 
Young England, the dramatic attacks on Sir Robert Peel during the last two years | 
of his Ministry, the repeal of the Corn Laws, the Russell Ministry, the career and 
death of Lord George Bentinck, and Disraeli’s succession to the leadership of 


the Opposition. New York: THE MacmILian Co, 


THE GREAT JURISTS OF THE WORLD. 


Edited by SIR JOHN MACDONELL, C.B., LL.D., 
and EDWARD MANSON. 

Demy 8vo. 
IRNERIUS—ULPIAN—PAPINIAN— BARTOLUS—VICO—GROTIUS— ZOUCHI — 
Hossés — LEIBNITZ — BACON — MONTESQUIEU — BYNKERSHOEK — VATTEL — 
PUFENDORF — BECCARIA— LORD STOWELL — SAVIGNY — POTHIER — GAIUS — 
ALcIAT — Cujas — SELDEN — Von IHRING — COLBERT — METTERMEIER8— 

BENTHAM. Boston, Mass.: LittLe, Brown & Co. 
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THE WAR DRAMA OF THE EAGLES. 


THE STORY OF NAPOLEON'S STANDARDS ON THE BATTLEFIELD FROM 
AUSTERLITZ TO WATERLOO. 


BY EDWARD FRASER, 
Author of ‘‘The Enemy at Trafalgar,” etc. 


With Maps. Demy 8vo. 


This book breaks new ground in regard to a subject of permanent and ever- 
fascinating interest, as being intimately connected with the personality and doings 
of Napoleon ; and also throws fresh light on Napoleon as a soldier and on various 
phases of his military career. The subject has not been dealt with before by any writer 
and is treated exhaustively and closely, mainly from original sources of information. 
It should particularly interest English readers as showing the type of man the 
British army under Wellington, just a hundred years ago, had to face and overcome 
on the battlefield in the ranks of Napoleon’s armies; and—generally—for the 
romance of hard-fighting, heroism, and adventure presented in “The War Drama 


of the Eagles.” 


THE TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS BY 
MEANS OF CARL SPENGLER’S IMMUNE 
SUBSTANCES (I. K.) THERAPY. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
CARL SPENGLER’S WORK ON IMMUNITY AND TUBERCULOSIS. 


BY WALTER H. FEARIS, 
Formerly Demonstrator of Botany, University College, Reading. 


With a Foreword by Dr. CARL SPENGLER. 
Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [Just out. 


Discovered in 1907 by Dr. Carl Spengler of Davos—one of the late Prof. 
Koch’s collaborators and one of the foremost workers on Tuberculosis—the Immune 
Substances (I. K.) Treatment approaches from an absolutely new standpoint 
the problem of eradicating tuberculosis. This new treatment is based on Carl 
Spengler’s researches upon immunity and tuberculosis which have been carried 
out almost continuously during a period of more than twenty years. Since they 
form the main foundation of the Immune Substances (I. K.) Treatment, of especial 
importance are the researches which prove that the red blood-cells play the chief 
role in the production of immunity against tuberculosis. 

The book gives a clear and scientific account of the researches on which the 
treatment has been founded, and it aims at assisting the physician to administer the 
treatment successfully. 

The Immune Substances (I. K.) Treatment is being rapidly adopted by 
physicians throughout the world. Their results are summarized in the book. 
By comparing these results with those obtained by means of other treatments it 
is proved that this new treatment undoubtedly gives far better results than any other 
existing, and that tt enables the patient's own family physician successfully 
to treat the consumptive whilst the patient remains at home—a fact which 
merits the most careful consideration of those entrusted with the treatment of 
tuberculosis cases in connection with the Insurance Act. 

Though primarily intended for medical men and research workers on immunity, 
the book contains new and interesting facts of such high importance that they must 
of necessity be taken into account by politicians, social workers and the general 
public desirous of discovering the best way of fighting tuberculosis. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF 
SARAH, LADY LYTTELTON, 1787—1870. 


Edited by her Great Grand-daughter, the Hon. Mrs. HUGH WYNDHAM. 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 


Lady Sarah Spencer was the daughter of the second Earl Spencer and niece of } 
the famous Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. In 1813 she married the third Lord 
Lyttelton, and in 1842 was appointed to the important post of Governess to Queen 
Victoria’s children. She had, therefore, unique opportunities of observing the | 
distinguished world in which she lived, and as she was possessed of much humour 
and of a singularly happy power of describing the people she met and the events 
she witnessed, her correspondence forms a volume of unusual interest. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D. 


With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 


Dr. Talmage enjoyed a world-wide reputation as one of the most popular 
preachers of the last century. In his later years his weekly sermons were eagerly 
sought for, not only by his own congregation in Brooklyn (which was numbered by 
thousands), but by a vast circle of readers beyond. They were printed week by 
week and read by millions. The principal scene of his ministry was Brooklyn, 
where his Tabernacle was three times burned to the ground and rebuilt in larger 
proportions than before. He was a great traveller, and wherever he went—in 
England and even in Russia—enjoyed a remarkable popularity ; huge crowds 
went to hear him preach. Everywhere he was received by the leading people of the 
land, including the Czar of Russia. His autobiography has been edited by his wife, 
who adds the concluding chapters. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


AT THE FRONT IN TRIPOLI. 
By Chevalier TULLIO IRACE. 


With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


The records of the war in Tripoli which have reached this country hitherto, 
have to a great extent been of a misleading and inaccurate nature. The newspaper 
correspondents were not allowed to have free access to all the operations, and much 
of the news that was sent home has been obtained at second or third hand, and is 
not to be trusted. The Italian Government, in their desire to have a true and 
accurate report of what has happened up to the present, laid before the English 
public, have caused to be prepared an official account of the war by naval and 
military officers who have actually taken part in it. The book is being published 
in English alone at present, as it is especially desired that the English public should 
be in possession of the true facts of the case. The book may, therefore, be relied 
on as the most authoritative account of the war which has hitherto appeared. 
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THROUGH MESOPOTAMIA AND 
-TURKESTAN IN DISGUISE. 
BY E. B. SOANE. 
With Map. Large Crown 8vo. 


In this book the author gives a most graphic and interesting account of a really 
remarkable journey from Beyrut via Diabekr, Mosul and Kurdistan to Bagdad. 
Taking the character of, and disguised as, a native of Shiraz returning home from 
travelling in Europe, Mr. Soane succeeded so well that nowhere was his disgui 
suspected or his real nationality discovered—a feat which many people who know 
Persia and Kurdistan have in the past believed to be impossible. In this, 
however, Mr. Soane, owing to his exceptional knowledge of local language and 
dialect, succeeded. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD BURGHERSH 
(Afterwards Earl of Westmorland), 1808—1840. 
Edited by his Grand-Daughter, Miss RACHEL WEIGALL. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


This book is compiled from the private and official papers of Lord Burghersh 
and covers the Napoleonic period in which Lord Burghersh took an active part 
both in military and diplomatic matters. Lord Burghersh served in the Peninsular 
War as aide-de-camp to the Duke of Wellington, and in 1814 was appointed 
Minister at Florence. From his position there he was in close touch with all the 
events relating to Napoleon’s escape from Elba and the revolt of Murat. The 
letters from 1830 to 1840 deal with English politics and the Eastern question. 
Amongst Lord Burghersh’s correspondents are the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Castlereagh, Lord Stewart, Lord William Bentinck, and King Leopold of Belgium. 


THE ARABS IN TRIPOLI. 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE DESERT WAR. 
BY ALAN OSTLER. 

With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


This account of the earlier months of the Turco-Italian war, still being waged 
in the deserts of Tripoli, makes no pretence to deal with the political and 
international aspects of the struggle; and is not much concerned with scientific 
military criticisms. It is written principally from the point of view of the Arab 
auxiliaries of the Turkish garrison, the author having spent his time in the Arab 
camps, living with their leaders in their tents. It presents a detailed picture of the 
pomp and circumstance of desert warfare; and shows how not even modern tactics 
(which the Arabs are learning to adopt) nor long-range weapons, have yet abolished 
the painted pavilions, scarlet saddles, lances and flashing scimitars wherewith the 
Arabs have made their warfare glorious from time immemorial. Also, in addition 
to stories of raids by night and surprises in the grey of the dawn, there is much 
that is interesting because it describes the deserts and mountains of one of the least 
known parts of the old world: for Tripoli, since the Classic Age, has been almost 
unvisited by Europeans. 
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IN NORTHERN LABRADOR. 
BY WILLIAM BROOKS CABOT. 
With 76 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. F 
“In Northern Labrador” is one of the most interesting books written upon 

Labrador. Mr. Cabot’s experiences of some thousands of miles of interior travel, 
extending over a period of twelve years, his relation with the Indians of the country | 
on their own ground, and his acquaintance with their language, have enabled him to | 
produce an unusual and authoritative work. The illustrations form a unique | 
collection. Boston: RicHarp G. BADGER. 


SOCIAL FRANCE IN THE TIME OF 


PHILIP AUGUSTUS. 
BY ACHILLE LUCHAIRE. 


Edited by LOUIS HALPHEN. Translated by E. B. KREHBIEL. 
Crown 8vo. 

This is the last work to come from the pen of this distinguished authority on 
French history. Death prevented its final revision by him, but the lectures had 
been prepared with such care and thoroughness that only the slightest editing was 
required to shape them for publication. They are penetrating and constructive 
studies, making the old records bear living witness to the thoughts and passions— 
the very mainsprings of action—of the XIIIth Century. 


THE BIG GAME OF CENTRAL AND 


WESTERN CHINA. 


BY HAROLD FRANK WALLACE, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., 
Author of Stalks Abroad.” 


Illustrated from the Author's own Drawings. Demy 8vo. 


This is a book dealing with the large game obtained by an expedition whose 
principal object was to secure specimens of the Takui (Budorcas taxicolor bedfordi) 
a large mammal allied to the Musk Ox. The ground traversed was entirely new to 
sportsmen ; and as a naturalist who spoke Chinese fluently accompanied the party, 
much information was obtained with regard to the habits and natural history of the 
rare animals secured. In addition to the larger species of game a collection of small 
mammals and game birds was made. It is believed that some of these are new to 
science. The book will be copiously illustrated with photographs and drawings by 
the author. No modern English work deals at all comprehensively with the fauna 
of these regions, consequently great interest attaches to Mr. Wallace’s book as it is 
unlikely that any European will be able to carry outa similar trip for some time 
to come owing to the disturbed state of the country. 


LIFE OF THE 
RIGHT HONBLE. SIR CHARLES DILKE. 


FROM DIARIES AND PAPERS IN THE POSSESSION OF THE FAMILY. 
Edited by his Literary Executrix, Miss GERTRUDE TUCKWELL. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
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LETTERS AND CHARACTER SKETCHES 


FROM THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
1886—1887. 
Written by the late Rt. Hon. SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart. 
Edited by his Son, SIR R. C. TEMPLE, Bart. 
Demy 8vo. 


The late Sir Richard Temple kept, in the form of letters to his wife, a diary of 
events in the House of Commons from 1886 to 1895. In these letters he recorded in 
intimate and racy language his impressions, from the Conservative point of view, of 
the personalities connected with the principal questions before the Country at that 
time, and of the manner in which their work was done. In addition, he drew a long 
series of character sketches of the members whose performances had brought or 
were likely in the future to bring them into prominence or to have an effect on 
contemporary history. In this way vivid, and occasionally almost prophetic, 
appreciations are to be found in his pages of nearly all the men who were young 
in Parliament then and have risen to high positions since. Arthur Balfour, 
Chamberlain, Walter Long, Curzon, Asquith, Morley, Haldane, Edward Grey, 
Buxton, Bryce, Lloyi George, Healy, Redmond and many others come under 
observation. There is much of great interest in this book regarding men and 
manners in Parliament, which is to be found nowhere else. 

Out of the thirteen MS. volumes thus left behind by his father, the editor has 
selected for present publication those concerning 1886—1887 when Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment Bills, and other questions, such as 
Employers’ Liability, Women’s Suffrage, Closure, Shops, Allotments and Sunday 
Closing were as prominently before the public as they are now. 


THE HISTORIES OF TACITUS. 


A TRANSLATION FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
BY GEORGE GILBERT RAMSAY, M.A. Oxon., LL.D., Litt.D., 


Late Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow. 
With Introduction, Notes and Maps. 


This volume will be in continuation of the previously-published ‘‘ Translations 
of Tacitus’’ by the same author, of which Vol. I (Annals, i-vi) was published in 
1904, Vol. II (Annals, xi-xvi) in 1909. It will be on the same scale, and in the 
same form as the previous volumes. 

The object of the Translator is to present the English reader with a version of 
Tacitus which shall be strictly faithful to the original, and yet shall not read as a 
translation; which shall give some idea of the characteristic qualities of the great 
Roman historian, and yet be expressed in such idiomatic English as might be 
employed by a writer of the 20th century. 

The Notes will contain such information as will enable the English reader to 
understand and appreciate the matter of the history, together with such comments 
on the language of the original as may be necessary in doubtful cases to justify the 
reading adopted, or the rendering given, in the Translation. 
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NEW VOLUME IN 


THE ‘‘QUESTIONS OF THE DAY” SERIES. 


THE STATE RAILWAY MUDDLE IN 
AUSTRALIA. 


BY EDWIN A. PRATT, 
Author of ‘ Railways and their Rates." 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


In an addition, under this title, which Mr. Murray will shortly make to his 
half-crown series of books on Questions of the Day, the author brings together a 
considerable collection of criticisms by Australians themselves in respect to the 
deficiencies of their Government railways, and seeks to show that the State railway 
system in Australia, especially when compared with the Company system of Canada, 
Argentina, and other progressive countries, has been wholly deficient in meeting 
requirements; has caused serious inconvenience and great losses to traders ; stands 
in need to-day, not only of extensions, but of a virtual reconstruction on a scale far 
greater than can be carried out without a resort to private enterprise; and fails in 
any degree whatever to encourage the idea of a resort to public ownership and 
operation of railways either for Great Britain or, under a prospective Home Rule 
Government, for Ireland. Ina chapter dealing with the conveyance of live stock 
on the State railways of New South Wales and describing the scenes witnessed in 
the Municipal sale-yards at Sydney, the author reproduces statements which one of 
the authorities from whom he quotes condemns as even worse than the Chicago 
revelations of a few years ago. 


PRACTICAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


BY S. J. N. AULD, D.Sc. (Lond.), Ph.D., 
and D, R. EDWARDES-KER, B.A. (Oxon.), B.Sc. (Lond). 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


This is primarily intended as a practical handbook in Agricultural Chemistry 
for students working for the London B.Sc. in Agriculture and for other kindred 
Examinations, but will also prove of value to all who are interested in the practical 
details of Chemistry as applied to Agriculture. 

Containing six Sections, dealing with the Chemistry of Plant Life, the Soil, 
Manures, Feeding Stuffs, Dairy Products and a miscellaneous section on Water 
Analysis, etc., the book contains full and complete descriptions and practical details 
of the more important processes and estimations employed by the Agricultural 
Chemist. 

In order to avoid the baldness that cannot be dissociated from a mere list of 

ractical experiments, a short theoretical discussion has been given where necessary 
fore each series of operations, in order to recall to mind the more salient points in 
connection with the practical work. 

The text is illustrated with line drawings and photographs of apparatus and 
with microphotographs. 
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CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY AND SOCIAL 


CONSTRAINT. 


BY RAY MADDING MCCONNELL, Ph.D., 
Late Instructor in Social Ethics, Harvard University. 


Demy 8vo. 


When the scope of this important and exceedingly interesting book is considered, 
it may be properly called a pioneer work. Certainly no other covers the entire field 
in so exhaustive a manner. It is divided into three parts: “The Aim of Punish- 
ment,” “ Freedom in Crime,” and “ Responsibility for Crime.” 


THE LOVE OF NATURE AMONG THE 
ROMANS. 


By Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
President of the Royal Society. 


Demy 8vo. 9s. net. [Just out, 


In this volume the President of the Royal Society has expanded the Address 
which he gave last year as President of the Classical Association. The subject is 
the evidence supplied by the literature and art of Rome, during the last decades of 
the Republic and the first century of the Empire, as to the feeling for Nature 
among the Romans. The Author discusses Italian landscape and country life, 
flowers and foliage, trees and woodland, the animal world, the sky by day and by 
night, springs, rivers, lakes and mountains, the sea, and the volcanic phenomena 
that were believed to indicate the under-world. 


THE LABOUR UNREST. 


ITS AIMS AND METHODS EXPLAINED. 
BY CHARLES WATNEY and JAMES A. LITTLE. 
Crown 8vo. 


This book is not acollection of essays, but a dispassionate analysis of the whole 
of the Labour Unrest in the country, and it is full of analytical information relating 
to each and every aspect. It explains every movement, shows how each has arisen, 
and what may be expected in the future. It contrasts the conflicting developments 
of Labour agitation; deals with what has been gained in the past, and the lines on 
which all effort is now moving. It discusses suggested, or attempted, remedies, 
outlines the chief personalities in the fight, and criticises the whole question from 
the point of view of all those, and not merely the direct participants, affected by it. 
By a perusal of the book, any person who wishes to secure a thorough grasp of the 
whole subject can do so with ease, while it should form an invaluable encyclopzdic 
oye to the library of those who have to deal with these vital controversies 
e day. 
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THE SCIENCE OF ILLUMINATION. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


By Dr. L. BLOCH, 
Engineer to the Berlin Electricity Works. 


Translated by W. C. CLINTON, B.Sc., A.M.I.E.E., 
Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, University College, London. 


This translation of Dr. L. Bloch’s well known book, Grundziige der Beleuch- 
twystechnik, should prove of service to Engiish readers in placing before them the | 
first considerable attempt to reduce to a scientific basis, the design of artificial | 
lighting installation. No detailed account of any particular method of producing 
light is given, but the rules laid down and the results arrived at, have a wide general 
application to any present or future system that may be adopted. 


INDIA AND THE INDIANS. 


By the Rev. E. F. ELWIN, 
Of the Society of St. John the Evangelist. 


With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


The author is already known to the reading public by his Indian Jottings, 
published in 1907. He has lived many years in India, and the special nature of 
his work has afforded him exceptional opportunities, such as are enjoyed by few 
Englishmen, of penetrating below the surface and learning the inner life and 
aspirations of the natives. He has recorded his experiences in an unaffected but 
graphic manner and the information contained in them is such as is not readily 
accessible elsewhere, but is essential to the true understanding of the racial and 
political problems which are at the present moment astir in the Indian Empire. 


EAST AND WEST. 
BY EARL CURZON OF KEDLESTON, 
Demy 8vo. 


The subject of this book was the theme of the Address delivered by Lord 
Curzon, as Lord Rector of Glasgow University, in January, 1911. But limitations 
of space and time rendered it impossible for the author on that occasion to give 
more than the briefest synopsis of a study that has occupied him for the greater 
part of a lifetime. In this work the treatment is greatly expanded, and the relations 
of East and West to each other are dealt with from the dawn of history to the 
present day. An endeavour is made to determine the degree of influence which 
each has exercised upon the other on the various occasions when they have come 
into direct contact or collision. A minute analysis follows of their present relations, 
and of the strange metamorphosis through which the East is now passing; and 
finally the author attempts to forecast some of the lines on which the future is 
likely to develop, his main thesis being that the “unchanging East” is changing 
into new and complex forms, which will profoundly affect the future of mankind, 
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THE GENUS ROSA. 
BY ELLEN WILLMOTT, F.L.S. 
Drawings by ALFRED PARSONS, R.A. 


With 128 Coloured Plates and 56 Drawings of Fruits in Black and White, 
Crown Folio. In 25 Monthly Parts, £1 1s. net each Part (not sold separately). 
[ParT XXI—Just out. 


After many years of expectation, and of delay due to unforeseen causes, most of 
the parts of Miss Willmott's great work on Roses are now published. The succeeding 
numbers will follow at intervals of about one month. 

The work will contain 128 coloured plates in addition to 56 drawings of fruits 
in black and white, with corresponding letterpress, giving the scientific description 
in Latin and English, the full synonymy, and details of information relating to each 
Rose. There will also be an Illustrated Glossary and an Index. 

The book will give an account with illustrations of the most distinct and 
interesting species of the Roses of the Old and New Worlds. Some natural hybrids 
and a few first crosses and old Garden Roses have been included when they seemed 
necessary to the complete treatment of the subject. 

In its preparation Miss Willmott has had the assistance of Mr. J. G. Baker, 
F.R.S., late Keeper of the Royal Herbarium at Kew; of Canon Ellacombe, of 
Bitton; and of the late Rev. Charles Wolley-Dod, of Edge. 

The drawings have been made by Mr. Alfred Parsons, R.A., principally from 
the specimens growing at Warley and Tresserve, and have been reproduced in 
chromolithography by Mr. Griggs. Infinite pains have been taken to preserve the 
character of the originals, and in many cases there have been over twenty printings 
to one plate in order to reproduce all the tints. 

Redouté’s ‘‘Les Roses,’’ with the text by Thory, appeared in 1817, and 
contained very fine hand-coloured plates. Lindley’s ‘‘ Rosarum Monographia’’ 
appeared in 1820 and contained 19 coloured plates, and although now incomplete, 
gives an excellent account of the Roses then known. The time therefore has 
arrived for such a new treatise as Miss Willmott has supplied on this universally 
admired genus. 

This edition will be strictly limited, and will not be reprinted. 
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A CHAIN OF PRAYER ACROSS THE AGES. 


FORTY CENTURIES OF PRAYER B.C. 2000—A.D. 1912. 


Compiled and Arranged for Daily Use by SELINA FITZHERBERT FOX, 
M.D., B.S. 


Square Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


This is a collection of prayers gathered from the widest sources extending over 
a period of forty centuries. It can be used either for Family Worship or for Private 
Devotion, and contains prayers for the morning and evening. Great care has been 
taken in selecting those for the Special Seasons of the Christian Year, as well as 
several for the various events in the life of the home, and life-history of the Nation. 
There are no two similar prayers in the whole book, and it should be a great help 


to many. ; 
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TWO SEPARATE VOLUMES TREATING OF THE BIRTH OF 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


SAINT GREGORY THE GREAT. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE THE 
MISSIONARY ARCHBISHOP. 
By Sir HENRY H. HOWORTH, K.C.ILE. 
With Illustrations, Maps and Tables. Demy 8vo. 


The many published accounts of St. Gregory and St. Augustine have, for the 
most part, been written for polemical reasons, in consequence of which, history has 
been often sacrificed to theology. The author of these volumes has treated the 
two lives as closely intertwined and as supplementing each other, and, it is hoped, 
has done so without bias, theological or political. It is absolutely necessary, if 
we are to know what kind of Christianity was brought to England by Augustine, 
that we should study the life and work of Gregory in greater detail than has 
generally been thought necessary. Nor can Gregory’s own career be understood 
without testing it by such an experiment as the English mission. The author further 
feels that it is not possible to treat the history of England at any part of its progress 
without continual reference to the drama that was being enacted in other parts of 
Europe at the same time. He has therefore endeavoured to condense a rational 
account of European politics, ecclesiastical and civil, as a background to that of the 
past beginnings of the English Church and the biographies of the two great 
Apostles. The work has been drawn from the original sources in order to make it 
authoritative and complete. A number of important corrections of current views 
and a quantity of new matter and new deductions have been made in it. 


HISTORY OF PAINTING IN NORTH ITALY 
BY J. A. CROWE and G. B, CAVALCASELLE. 


New Edition by TANCRED BORENIUS, Ph.D., 
Author of “ The Painters of Vicenza." 


With numerous Illustrations. 3 Vols. Demy 8vo. 


There is hardly any field of research which during the last thirty or forty years 
has been more laboriously cultivated than the history of Italian painting ; and yet 
the works of Crowe and Cavalcaselle remain the standard authorities on this 
subject. None of their successors has covered so wide a field, or at the same time 
given such a vast amount of detailed and accurate information ; and in many cases 
the investigations of later specialists have merely helped to confirm the views set 
forth by Crowe and Cavalcaselle. 

The new edition of the “ History of Painting in North Italy "—which has long 
been out of print—will give the original text and notes. To this Dr. Tancred Borenius 
has added notes containing the new facts bearing on the subject which have been 
brought to light within the last four decades, as well as the previously unpublished 
results of his older researches which had been carried on for several years in Italy 
and elsewhere. The book will, moreover, be for the first time fully illustrated. 


Mr. Murray’s Forthcoming Works. 


THE PLUTUS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 
By the Right Hon. LORD JUSTICE KENNEDY. 
With Illustrations. Square Crown 8vo. 


This new verse translation, by so well known a classical scholar as the author, 
who also contributes an Introduction and Argument, will be cordially welcomed by 
all students of Aristophanes. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


SIMON BRANDIN. 


BY B. PAUL NEUMAN, 
Author of ‘‘ Roddles,”’ ‘‘ The Greatness of Josiah Porlick,"’ &c. &c. 


As achild, Simon Brandin loses father and mother in a Russian pogrom or 
massacre of the Jews. Under the care of an uncle he escapes to America where he 
thrives mightily and returns to Europe possessed with the idea of avenging the 
wrougs of his people. In an orphanage at Hamburg he finds and adopts a girl, a 
victm, like himself, of the anti-semitic frenzy. He brings her up in England, 
believing that in some way she will ultimately help him in his schemes of vengeance. 
As Esther grows up, his love for her becomes a new factor in the situation, and 
wher the long-sought opportunity for vengeance seems at last to present itself, his 
old eagerness is challenged by an altered outlook upon life. The story traces the 
confict between revenge and love to its final issue. 


A BUNCH OF GRASS. 


SHORT STORIES. 
BY HORACE A. VACHELL, 


Author of “ Brothers,’’ ‘‘The Hill,” etc. 


MUDDLING THROUGH. 


BY LADY NAPIER OF MAGDALA, 
Author of ‘‘ Can Man Put Asunder?"’ '’ How She Played the Game,” etc. 


Tle record of the efforts of a young and attractive woman to re-make her life 
after acrushing blow at its outset, of her difficulties and her blunders in the process, 
and then of her ultimate happiness. This isa novel written in that engaging manner 
nee aas endeared the writings of Lady Napier toa large circle of the novel-reading 
public. 


; 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS—continued. 
THE STREET OF THE FLUTE PLAYER. 


BY H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, 
Author of “The Blue Lagoon,"’ “The Drums of War,"’ etc. 


In his new romance “ The Street of the Flute Player ” Mr. Stacpoole has made 
a daring attempt upon Athens in the flower of her splendour. He links arms with 
us and takes us through the dust and sun-blaze of the market place, to the heights 
of the Acropolis, to the door of his hero Diomed, to the moon-lit home of his 
heroine Nitetis, the daughter of the Metic banker. He has seized upon the fact 
that Athens of all ancient cities was the most modern, of all known cities the most 
appealing to the mind of the poet and artist; and, boldly crowding his pages with 
characters incisively drawn, has aimed to produce in novel form. that which the 
Athenians were ever ready for in life—a new thing. 


GLAMOUR. 


A. TALE OF MODERN GREECE. 
BY BOHUN LYNCH. 


This is the cheerful story of a young man who hungers for adventure, md 
deliberately sets out to find it in Greece. At the outset he has to content himself 
with travelling as a vagabond among the islands, determined, despite his ignormce 
of the language, to see the country and its customs with other than tourist eyes. 
Gradually, he is brought round to an almost conventional point of view by sheer 
glamour. In the least expected way he becomes involved in a web of real 
adventure, mainly through his interest in a native girl, whose parents lave 
mysteriously disappeared. Ina powerful Greek, blackmailer and cynic, he firds a 
rival. The adventures have their origin in peasant superstition, which includes 
a survival of Pan worship. In the last part of the story there is a rattling fight 
between the opposing factions. 


THE ENLIGHTENMENT OF SYLVIA 
By Mrs. F. PICKERING. 


This is a novel of modern life, dealing mainly with the development of ayoung 
girl. Sylvia Glayde enters society without enough knowledge of the world to :nable 
her to discriminate between gold and glitter ; and owing to the machinations >f her 
unscrupulous aunt she falls a prey to a man who appeals to the romantic dde of 
her nature. 

Jack Adminstone posessed more good gifts than was fair either to himsef or to 
other people; he was both a sportsman and a gentleman, but owing to lis up- 
bringing, or rather to the lack of it, he did not invariably behave as such. Although 
young in years, Jack was old and cynical-minded from his experience of lfe, he 
finds in Sylvia's society a pleasant moral change; while she, on her part mstakes 
the presence of mere fascination for true and lasting love. 
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NEW 3s. 6d. net NOVELS. 


FROM THE ANGLE OF SEVENTEEN. 


BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS, 
Author of ‘‘ The Thief of Virtue,"’ ‘The Forest on the Hill,” etc. 


The author, whose studies of the human boy are very well known and 
appreciated, has devoted himself to the next stage in his friend’s career and 
essayed a picture of the young scholar’s first year in London. He has pictured a 
boy called upon to work for his living from an early age. At seventeen the lad 
arrives fresh from school to fill a clerkship in a city Assurance Office, and it is his first 
year in the metropolis, seen from the angle of a seventeen year old boy, that gives 
atitle to the novel. Life at that age is a thing so rich and abundant, so full of 
promise and so enormously interesting to a boy of fine intelligence that it is 
impossible such a narrative can flag for a moment and the humour of the human 
boy is never absent from a page of it. 


THE SNARER. 


BY ‘‘BROWN LINNET,” 
Author of “‘ Widow Wiley,’’ “The Kidnapping of Ettie,” &c. 


-This is the story of Betsy Blythe, an old poacher, who, in addition to snaring 
rabbits, endeavours by sundry and artful means to entangle in her wiles the 
inhabitants of Pottlebury, where she takes up her abode. How she succeeds above 
her expectations in deceiving them all—from his Lordship, down to the very 
cottagers themselves—and how she ultimately falls, the reader will be glad to 


discover. 


INDIAN TEXTS SERIES. 


AN ARABIC HISTORY OF GUJARAT 


ENTITLED 


ZAFAR UL-WALIH BI MUZAFFAR WA ALIH. 


BY ‘ABDALLAH MUHAMMAD BIN ‘OMAR AL-MAKKI, 
AL-ASAFI, ULUGHKHANI. 


Edited from the unique and Autograph Copy in the Library of the Calcutta 
Madrasah by E. DENISON ROSS, Ph.D. 


Demy 8yo, Vo}. I, 12s. net. [Already published. 


Mr. Murray’s Forthcoming Works. 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON TRAFALGAR DAY, OCTOBER 2ist. 


THE NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL. 
Founded and Edited by ALAN H. BURGOYNE, M.P. 
SIXTH YEAR OF IssuUE. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Navy League Annual, now in its sixth year, will be published on Trafalgar | 
Day, October 21st next, as usual. Mr. Alan Burgoyne, M.P., is again the Editor, 
and the volume will, in many important respects, be a great advance on its pre- 
decessors. In Part I will be given a complete record of naval progress during the 
past year, both at homeand abroad, and the many oversea connections of the League 
enable the editor to publish authoritative information of the very latest ship designs, 
not obtainable in any other text-book. There will be full descriptions and in most 
cases plans or illustrations of the newest Dreadnoughts and battle-ship cruisers ; nor 
are the smaller craft—protected cruisers, scouts, destroyers and submarines, neglected. 
Part II will contain articles by a number of eminent writers. Mr. George Lloyd, 
M.P., is writing on the “ Problem of the Mediterranean.” The Marquis of Graham 
is contributing a chapter to be entitled ‘ Recent Developments in Naval En- 
gineering.” Mr. Gerard Fiennes writes on “Imperial Naval Defence.” Mr. Gautreau 
of Paris, ‘The Future Policy of the French Navy.” M. Portugaloff, Moscow, on 
“Russia's Mission in the Baltic.” Mr. Richard Longland “ The Propaganda Work 
of the Navy League.” Mr. Bywater, Berlin, deals with “ Airman Naval Progress.” 
“ Meta Incognita” will also contribute an article. 


THE GREEK THINKERS. 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 
BY THEODOR GOMPERZ. 
Demy 8vo. 4 Vols. 14s. net each. 


VOL. I1V—ARISTOTLE AND HIS SUCCESSORS. Translated by G. G. BERRY, M.A, 


VOL, I—THE BEGINNINGS. FROM METAPHYSICS TO POSITIVE 
SCIENCE. THE AGE OF ENLIGHTENMENT. Translated 
by LauRIE MaGNnus, M.A. Already 
VOL. II—SOCRATES AND THE SOCRATICS. PLATO. Translated [ published. 
y G. G. BERRY, M.A. 
VOL. III—Ptato. Translated by G. G. BERky, M.A. 


New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS. 


VESTIGES OF OLD MADRAS, 
1640—1800. 


TRACED FROM THE EAST INDIA COMPANY'S RECORDS PRESERVED AT 
FORT ST. GEORGE AND THE INDIA OFFICE, AND FROM OTHER SOURCES. 


BY HENRY DAVISON LOVE, 
Late Lieut.-Colonel Royal Engineers, and Bt.-Colonel, Hon. Fellow of the University ot Madras. 


In 3 Volumes and an Index, Medium 8vo. 36s. net (not sold separately), 
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NEW VOLUME IN THE 
WISDOM OF THE EAST SERIES. 


THE BUDDHA’S “WAY OF VIRTUE.” A Translation of the 
Dhammapada. By W. D. C. Waciswara and K. J. SAUNDERS, Members 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch. 2s. net. 

New York: E. P, Dutton & Co 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE 


PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 


Demy 8vo. 6s. net each. 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND REPRODUCTION. 


BY MARCUS HARTOG, M.A., D.Sc. 
With Illustrations. 

This collection of essays is primarily intended for the layman interested in bio- 
logical problems; but the professional biologist will find much new or newly-arranged 
material also. The book not only contains criticisms of certain schools of biological 
thought but embodies the author’s views to such important questions ascytology, repro- 
duction, fertilisation, germination, and heredity. In the essay on “ Mitokinetism,” 
a striking new conception of the forces controlling cell-division and of the resemblance 
of the cell-field to an electrical field is explained. A comparative criticism of the 
Weismannian and Lamarckian theories of heredity and their modern interpretations 
will be found most valuable to those who have not the time to follow the voluminous 
literature on the subject. In the chapter on “ Mechanism and Life,” the vitalistic 
tendency of the author.is manifest, and the differences between living things and 
machines are discussed in an interesting and illuminating manner. As an admirer 
of the late Samuel Butler, Professor Hartog treats of the biological works of that 
ironical and somewhat misunderstood writer, with sympathy and insight. The last 
chapter in the book is an essay on the teaching of nature-study which comes with 
authority from one having a long experience of University life and teaching. 


VOLCANOES : 
THEIR STRUCTURE AND SIGNIFICANCE. 
BY T. G. BONNEY, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Emeritus Professor of Geology at University College, London. 

THIRD (NEW AND ENLARGED) EDITION. With numerous Illustrations. 6s. net. 

This edition has been enlarged by succinct accounts of some interesting volcanic 
eruptions which have occurred during the present century. The text generally has 
been revised and considerable alterations have been made in the chapter dealing 
with the causes, of which eruptions, and their more conspicuous phenomena are 
probably the consequences. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF RADIUM. 


BY FREDERICK SODDY, M.A., 
Independent Lecturer in Physical Chemistry and Radioactivity in the University of Glasgow. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. With Illustrations. 6s net. 
New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons 
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INDIAN RECORDS SERIES. : 

VEDIC INDEX OF NAMES AND SUBJECTS. 

By Prof. A. A. MACDONELL and Dr. A. B. KEITH. 
2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 

PUBLISHED FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


In this work is supplied all the historical material contained in Vedic literature) 
prior to the rise and spread of Buddhism about 500 B.c. That material has for 
the first time been systematically extracted and is here presented, as a whole, in a 
convenient form. It is meant both for the Sanskrit scholar, as based on the original 
sources, and for the student of ancient institutions, furnishing him with what is 
practically an encyclopzdia of the earliest Aryan antiquities of which we possess any, 
documentary evidence. It treats of such subjects as the origin of caste, kingship, 
law and justice, land tenure, marriage, the position of women, warfare, widow- 
burning, and many others. It also gives all the historical facts connected with 
every name mentioned in the ancient texts. Here, too, is to be found all the 
geographical information contained in Vedic literature, together with a map 
illustrating the local distribution of the Aryan population during the earliest 
historical period of India. 


THE AUTHORIZED NEW EDITION OF 


CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S HISTOR 
OF PAINTING. 


A HISTORY OF PAINTING IN ITALY, UMBRIA, FLORENCE AND SIENA, 
FROM THE 2np TO THE 16TH CENTURY. 


BY J. A. CROWE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. 
Vols. I-IV. With Editorial Notes by LANGTON DOUGLAS, 


Vols. V and VI, Edited by TANCRED BORENIUS, Ph.D., 
Editor of Crowe and Cavalecaselle's History of Painting in North Italy. 


Six Volumes. With upwards of 200 Illustrations. Square Demy 8vo, 
21s. net each Vol. 


VOL, I—EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. 

VOL. II—GIOTTO AND THE GIOTTESQUES. 

VOL. III—THE SIENESE, UMBRIAN AND NORTH ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 
VOL. IV—FLORENTINE MASTERS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


VOL. V—UmBRIAN MASTERS OF THE FIFTEENTH AND 
SIXTEENTH CENTURIES. In 
. VOL, VI—SIENESE AND FLORENTINE MASTERS OF THE [| Preparation. 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

This Edition of “Crowe and Cavalcaselle” contains the latest additions ang 
emendations of the Authors, who left behind them at their deaths a carefully reviseg 
manuscript and many new Notes. The Notes contain not only the results of th 
editors’ researches, but also the opinions and the discoveries of the mosi compete 
critics of all the leading schools of art criticism. 

New York: CHARLES ScRIBNER's SONS, 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
QUARTERLY LIST 


PART II 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE DIARY OF FRANCES, LADY SHELLEY, 


1787-1817. 


Edited by her Grandson, RICHARD EDGCUMBE, 
Author of ‘‘ Byron: The Last Phase,"’ etc. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“These delightfully frank and piquant diaries are certain to be remembered and 
quoted for many years to come . . . abounds in lively anecdotes and shrewd 
estimates ; it is brisk and spirited, and the pictures it affords of notable personages 
are deliciously fresh and human. The brilliant age of Georgian giants goes 
triumphing along the pageant of routs and balls, of private visits and public 
entertainments. And a glittering and seductive age it is beyond question.” 

The Daily Telegraph. 


New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons, 


LIFE OF EDWARD MOUNTAGU, K.G., 
FIRST EARL OF SANDWICH, 1625—1672. 


BY F. R. HARRIS. 
In Two Vols. With many Portraits and Illustrations. 24s. net. 


“So at length a book which Carlyle said long ago ought to be written has © 
appear tells with ability and clearness for the first time the full story 
of the first Earl . . . throws vivid sidelights on the cut and thrust of politics 
and the stress and storm of battle in the most dramatic years of the seventeenth 
century.”—Standard. 
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LIFE OF JAMES, 


FIRST DUKE OF ORMONDE, 1610—1688. 
BY LADY BURGHCLERE. 


With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 28s. net. 
“This long life has been told by Lady Burghclere with skill and knowledge. | 


. « Her book will be not only the authoritative life of a great man, but a standard | 
work on Irish seventeenth-century history.”—The Times. 

“A great Cavalier, a great Loyalist, and a great gentleman lives again in these 
brisk and glowing pages . . . two scholarly, well-written, and interesting 
volumes, which reflect the highest possible credit upon their author’ s judgment, 
taste, and workmanship.”—Daily Telegraph. 


AN ACCOUNT OF MY LIFE 
(GOHUR-I-IKBAL). 


By Her Highness NAWAB SULTAN JAHAN BEGAM, G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., | 
RULER OF BHOPAL. 


Translated by C. H. PAYNE, 
Educational Adviser to H.H. the Begam. 


With Map and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 15s. net. 


“Tt is well worth study because, both consciously and unconsciously, it is a 
faithful revelation of the inner life of a typical native State. Her Highness has set 
down, candidly and without reserve, the good and the bad alike. . . . The Begam’s 
reminiscences are further of deep interest because of their intensely human side. | 

. The story is told here with the vigour and directness which have marked | 
all her acts. The autobiography of a wise ruler and a noble woman, and shows 
how great a part women sometimes fill in the life of Asia.”—The Times. 


RAMBLES IN THE PYRENEES 


AND THE ADJACENT DISTRICTS—GASCONY, PAYS DE FOIX AND 
ROUSILLON. 


BY F. HAMILTON JACKSON, R.B.A., 
Author of ‘The Shores of the Adriatic." 


With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. net. 


The speciality of this book is the description of many places little known 
to the English traveller, some of which indeed will be probably unknown to him 
even by name. It concerns itself specially with the earlier architecture and 
scenery of the districts, though the character of the people, their costume, and the 
many picturesque historical incidents which have occurred in a portion of the 
country so frequently fought over and with such mingled ethnical peculiarities 


forms part of the interest. 
New York: E. P. Durron & Co. 
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JOHN HUNGERFORD POLLEN, 1820—1902. 
BY ANNE POLLEN. 

With 3 Coloured and numerous Half-Tone Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

At a time when the life of Cardinal Newman is so much under discussion, this 

ife-story of one of the most noted seceders from the Church of England to that of 


Rome will arouse special interest. Besides Mr. Pollen’s religious life a full 
account is given of the secular and artistic work so widely connected with his name. 


WITH DANTE IN MODERN FLORENCE. 


BY MARY E. LACY. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


In this book the Florence of Dante is reconstructed, and whatever still remains 
n the City that serves to throw light either on the ‘‘ Divina Commedia’’ or the 
history of the Poet is gathered together and given a place in the past. It is 
profusely illustrated by photographs taken by Messrs. Alinari, of Florence. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


THE OXFORD COUNTRY : 
ITS ATTRACTIONS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 
Described by SEVERAL AUTHORS. 
Collected and Arranged by R. T. GUNTHER, 
Fellow of Magdalen College. 

With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Oxford Country is described in a series of Chapters written by those who 
ave known it best. Among the contributors are Dr. Macan, the Master of University 
ollege, Mr. Blakiston, the President of Trinity College, Professor Oman, Professor 
oulton, Mrs. Gretton, née Miss Sturge Henderson, Mr. T. E. Kebbel, Mr. Warde 

Fowler, Mr. A. Godley, Mr. Aplin, Mr. Druce. 


BEHIND THE NIGHT LIGHT. 


THE BY-WORLD OF A CHILD OF THREE. 
Described by JOAN MAUDE and faithfully recorded by NANCY PRICE. 
With a Portrait of the Author. 2s. 6d. net. 


H. HAMILTON FYFE says in The Daily Mail: ‘We have had unconscious 
philosophy. Here we have unconscious satire, all the more biting because 
nintentional. This three-year-old babe has seen how old people behave. Shemakes 
hem live before us. . . . Every name is brilliantly descriptive. Every animal 
bas a distinct personality of its own. . . . I do not know any book which 
Bhows the mind of a child so clearly. It will be a valuable help to those who study 
Bsychology as well.” 
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AN ABRIDGED AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


SYNDICALISM AND LABOUR. 
A BOOK FOR THE PRESENT INDUSTRIAL CRISIS. 
BY SIR ARTHUR CLAY, Bart. 

In Paper Cover. 1s. net. 


The object of the book is to ascertain what effect ‘Syndicalism’ is likely to 
have upon Labour disputes in this country. The method adopted is first to 
trace the origin and meaning of the word ‘Syndicalism,’ then to give examples 
of attempts to put the doctrine in practice in different European countries, then to 
consider the Labour question in this country in connection with Trade Unionism, 
State Socialism, and Politics in order to judge how far the action and interaction of 
these forces are in favour of or adverse to the spread of ‘ Syndicalism.’ 


There is also a Complete Edition in Cloth. 6s. net. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
JULIA FRANCE 


AND HER TIMES. 


BY GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 
Author of ‘‘ Rezanov,” “‘ Ancestors,” ‘‘ Tower of Ivory,’’ etc. 


“Mrs. Atherton can tell a story with the best of her contemporaries. She is 


not niggardly with her gifts. She pours out her novelistic riches with a prodigal 
hand. Her novel is not one which the reader gets tired of, although possibly he 
may not be able to absorb it in a single sitting. A fine novel, well worthy of 
careful perusal, and it contains elements of thought, principles of social philosophy, 
and much deep psychological analysis, which lift it altogether out of the ranks of 
average romances, and make it a conspicuous and deeply interesting piece of literary 
work.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE FAMILY LIVING. 


BY E. H. LACON WATSON, 
Author of “ Barker's,’ ‘‘ The Barony of Brendon," etc, 


“Mr. Watson is an author with a most engaging urbane style. A lively sense 
of the human comedy and an amiable philosophy finds expression in his witty 
reflections, and in his observation of the life and character and manners of our 
time . . . an exceptionally good novel; it is the kind of novel one may care to 
read over again.”—Referee. 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN IRELAND. 


By the Right Hon. the EARL OF DUNRAVEN, K.P. 
In Paper Covers. 1d. net. 
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ADDITION TO PART II. 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH. 


By Monsignor LOUIS DUCHESNE, 
Director of the French School at Rome and Member of the French Academy. 


VOL. II. Demy 8vo. 9s. nets. 


The second volume of the English translation of this work by the greatest of 
living Ecclesiastical historians unravels the tangled story of parties and controversies. 
in the Fourth century. Monsignor Duchesne has the gift of making persons and 
situations live again; and the Great Persecution, the Councils of Nicza and. 
Ephesus, the figures of Athanasius, Ambrose, Hilary of Poitiers, Priscillian, 
Jerome, Basil, Pacomius and the Monks of Egypt, or again the Meletian schism 
and the schism at Antioch, or the conflicts at Rome between Pope Damasus- 
and Ursinus are described with extraordinary vividness. And side by side with 
this the gradual process of development of the creed is very lucidly and carefully- 
tr 


aced. VoL. I. Already published. 9s. net. 
New York: Lonemans, GREEN & Co. 


WHERE SOCIALISM .FAILED. 
AN ACTUAL EXPERIMENT. 
BY STEWART GRAHAM. 
Crown 8vo. With Illustrations and Map. 6s. net. 

This book, by the author of “New Australia,” and “Socialism: An Actual’ 
Experiment” (“Der entschleierte Zukunftsstaat”), which enjoyed a very large- 
circulation in Great Britain and Germany in 1910-1911, is no mere theoretical 
attack upon Socialism. It is a clear account of a concrete instance of Socialism in 
practice at “New Australia’’ and “Cosme”—the two Utopias established by- 
William Lane in 1893-4 after the “ Great Strike” in Australia. This narrative of 
daily life under Socialism, from the inception of the Australian movement in 
favour of ‘* Socialism in our Time” to the final abandonment of Utopian principles. 
at “‘Cosme” after more than ten years of misery, vividly illustrates the difficulties 
incidental to any attempt to realize in practice the roseate dreams of Socialist 


theorists. 
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THE FINANCES OF IRELAND 
BEFORE THE UNION AND AFTER. 
AN HISTORICAL STUDY. 


By the EARL OF DUNRAVEN, K.P. 
Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


In this volume Lord Dunraven has explored another branch of Irish economics. 
For centuries past the financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland have been 
a continual source of controversy. Lord Dunraven has made a careful survey of 
Irish finances from the early years of the 17th Century down to the present day, and 
the result is a volume of considerable interest to the political student who realizes 
that the solution of Ireland’s troubles depends very largely on the view which the 
people of Great Britain take of the financial problem. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE OUTLOOK IN IRELAND. 
By the EARL OF DUNRAVEN, K.P. 
In Paper Covers. 6d. net. 


The book indicates the broad principles which, in the opinion of the author, 
must be recognized if a successful effort is to be made to remedy the existing 
condition of affairs which leads to extravagance, fails to secure co-ordination, and is 
out of sympathy with Irish ideas. 


SCIENCE OF THE SEA. 


AN ELEMENTARY HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL OCEANOGRAPHY FOR TRAVELLERS. 
SAILORS AND YACHTSMEN. 


Prepared by the 
CHALLENGER SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE STUDY 
OF OCEANOGRAPHY 
And Edited by G. HERBERT FOWLER. 


With Maps and numerous Illustrations and Diagrams. 
Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The primary aim of the book is practical—namely, to teach men with no 
scientific training how they can do useful work for the advancement of science ; 
it deals with the various aspects of the ocean chapter by chapter, points out where 
new or renewed observations are needed, and includes only sufficient theory to 
enable the observer to understand what kind of a brick he is building into the 
pyramid of knowledge. 

The book has been written entirely by practical specialists, and is amply 
illustrated by 221 figures and seven charts. Being addressed, in the first instance, 
to non-scientific readers, it has been phrased as far as possible in simple English ; 
but it will be found useful by many who already know something of Oceanography. 

New York: E. P, Dutton & Co. 


26 Mr. Murray’s New Publications. 


NEW VOLUMES IN 


THE ‘‘QUESTIONS OF THE DAY” SERIES. 


THE PATH OF EMPIRE. 
BY HENRY PAGE CROFT, M.P. 
With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


“The book is informing, stimulating, practical, and instinct with virile, modern 
patriotism of a common sense, work-a-day kind ; the larger patriotism of All-British 
Empire unity and progress. We cordially recommend this inspiring little volume 
and hope that it may be very widely read throughout the Empire.” —The Standard. 

“This little book should be of immense service to students of Imperial Policy.” 

—Birmingham Post. 


THE MILITARY DANGER OF 
HOME RULE IN IRELAND. 
By Major-General Sir THOMAS FRASER, K.C.B. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


“We heartily commend this little book to all interested, and who are not ?—in 
the Home Rule question. It deals forcibly and succinctly with a side of the 
question too often ignored, and it will at least give Home Rulers seriously to think.” 

—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


EFFICIENCY IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


SOME REMARKS OCCASIONED BY THE REPORT OF THE ARCHBISHOPS’ 
COMMITTEE ON CHURCH FINANCE. 


BY W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., F.B.A., 


Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Archdeacon of Ely; 
Author of “The Case Against Free Trade,"’ etc. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


“Full of clear, concise, and practical counsel which one expects from the 
Archdeacon of Ely.”—The Times. 


THE CAUSES OF LABOUR UNREST 


AND THE REMEDIES FOR IT. 


BY W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., F.B.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Archdeacon of Ely. 


Paper Covers. 6d. net. 
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THE 
CANON LAW IN MEDIAEVAL ENGLAND. 


AN EXAMINATION OF WILLIAM LYNDWOOD'S “ PROVINCIALE," IN REPLY 
TO THE LATE PROFESSOR F. W. MAITLAND. ; 
By the Rev. ARTHUR OGLE, M.A. 
Rector of Otham, Maidstone. 
Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“Mr. Ogle himself writes as one who is completely at home, and marshals his 
facts with such complete ease and lightness of handling that he has made a difficult 
and obscure subject really delightful reading. Champions of Maitland will have a 
tough piece of work if they look to rehabilitate his case in the face of Mr. Ogle’s 
attack.”—Manchester Guardian. 


THE ROMANCE OF WORDS. 


A POPULAR BOOK ON THE SOURCES OF THE ENGLISH VOCABULARY. 


By Professor ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A., 
University College, Nottingham. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 3s. 6d. net. 


“Professor Weekley has a sense of humour of the life of to-day which is not 
always characteristic of professors we wish many to share the enjoyment 
which the book has given us.”—Atheneum. 

“A book of extraordinary interest; everyone interested in words should 
immediately obtain a copy, and those who do not yet realise how enthralling a 
subject word-history is could not do better than sample its flavour in Mr. Weekley’s 


admirable book.”—Observer. 
New York: E. P. Durron & Co, 


IMPERIAL INSTITUTE SERIES OF 
HANDBOOKS TO THE COMMERCIAL 
RESOURCES OF THE TROPICS, 


COCOA : Its Cultivation and Preparation. By W. H. Jounson, F.L.S., 
Director of Agriculture in Southern Nigeria, and formerly Director of 
Agriculture in the Gold Coast and in the Territories of the Mozambique 
Company, Portuguese East Africa. With Illustrations. 5s. net. 


FURTHER RESEARCHES INTO INDUCED 
CELL-REPRODUCTION AND CANCER. 


THE JOHN McFADDEN RESEARCHES. 
BY H. C. ROSS, M.R.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P. Lond., 
J. W. CROPPER, M.B., M.Sc. Liverpool, M.R.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P. Lond., 
and E. H. ROSS, M.R.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P. Lond. 


VoL. II. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
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A RECORD OF THE EARLY CIVILISATION OF PALESTINE. 


THE EXCAVATION OF GEZER, 
1902-5 and 1907-9. 
By Prof. R. A. STEWART MACALISTER, M.A., F.S.A. 
Two Volumes of Letterpress and One Volume of Illustrations. {£4 4s. net. | 
PUBLISHED FOR THE COMMITTEE OF THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


This work, the final memoir on the results of the Palestine Exploration Fund's 
most recent excavation, consists of two volumes, of about 400 quarto pages in each, 
of letterpress, containing many photographic and other illustrations; and a volume 
of over 200 plates, some of them in colour. It has been prepared by the Director 
of the excavation. These pages will be found to present a record of the early 
civilization of Palestine, from about 2500 B.c. down to the time of Christ, more 
complete than has hitherto been set forth. There are chapters on the physical 
character and conditions of the inhabitants of Gezer, the city excavated; the 
buildings, including an exhaustive study of the ordinary domestic architecture ; the 
tombs, of which about 250 are described; daily life, with descriptions of tools, 
weapons, pottery, foreign imports, etc. ; and the Canaanite religion, on which subject 
the excavation has thrown much welcome light. About 4,000 individual objects 
are — in the plates and the illustrations scattered through the book. There 
is a full series of photographs and plans of rock-cuttings, caves, winepresses 
and buildings. 


NEW VOLUMES IN 
MURRAY’S SHILLING LIBRARY. 


Red Cloth. Crown 8vo. 


GOLDEN STRING. A Day Book for Busy Men and Women. Arranged 
by SusAN, COUNTESS OF MALMESBURY, and Miss VIOLET BROOKE-HunT. 


RUNNING THE BLOCKADE. $A Personal Narrative of Adventures, 
Risks, and Escapes during the American Civil War. By THoMAs E. TayLor. 
Illustrations and Map. [Just out. 

HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY: The Land 
of Augustine, The Murder of Becket, Edward the Black Prince, Becket’s 
Shrine. By the late DEAN STANLEY. With Illustrations. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS. 
THE GATHERING OF BROTHER HILARIUS. By Micuaet 
FAIRLESS, [Just out. 


JAMES NASMYTH, Engineer and Inventor of the Steam Hammer. 
An Autobiography. By SAMUEL SMILEs. Portrait and Illustrations. [Just out. 


LIVINGSTONE’S FIRST EXPEDITION TO AFRICA. 
A popular account of Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa, 
By Davin LivinGsToNnE, M.D. With Map and numerous Illustrations. 
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THE HOUSE -FLY : 
DISEASE CARRIER. 


AN ACCOUNT OF ITS DANGEROUS ACTIVITIES AND OF THE MEANS 
OF DESTROYING IT. 


BY LELAND O. HOWARD, Ph.D. 
With numerous Illustrations. 6s. net. 


Careful scientific investigations have now fully established the fact that the 
common house-fly, besides being a nuisance, is a dangerous pest which distributes 
the germs of typhoid and other diseases. In this book the Chief of the U.S. Bureau 
of Entomology sets forth complete information about the fly. 

After describing the nature of the common house-fly, its habits and methods of 
breeding, he proves his case against it as a carrier of disease, and goes on to what 
will be the most interesting section to most readers—that on remedies and preventive 
measures. He considers screening, fly traps and various poisons, repellents, and 
the treatment of breeding places. A special point is made of the possibilities of 
action by communities, with suggestions as to organization, publicity, interesting 
the children, and the work of Boards of Health. 

Dr. Howard’s previous experience with the mosquito warfare, combined with 
his ability as head of a bureau which has grown under his direction to be “ the first 
entomological centre in the world,” has made a book which will not only interest 
scientifically, but is of practical use and of vital importance. The extermination of 
the house-fly is much to be desired as a means to public health, but it can only 
be accomplished by the widest publicity and a full understanding of the subject. 


New York: FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY. 


MATTER, FORM AND STYLE. 


A MANUAL OF PRACTICE IN ENGLISH WRITTEN COMPOSITION. 


BY HARDRESS O’GRADY, 
University of London, Goldsmith's College. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 


This book treats English Written Composition in an original manner. Great 
stress is laid on the broader aspects of the subject, on the need for sincerity in 
description and discussion, on form as essential to the successful presentation of the 
matter. Style is treated rather from the point of view of logical sequence, 
vividness and clearness. The book is chiefly remarkable for the number of 
exercises and questions to which answers must be given in writing. These questions 
and exercises deal with accuracy, proportionate treatment, logical sequence, the 
beginning, the middle and the end, the working to a climax, the use of the right 
word, compression, etc. 

Throughout, the author has been at pains to make the pupil create, construct 
and think. The book, which has been carefully read by a well-known- headmistress, 
is intended to be a help to, and not a substitute for, the teacher, 
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THE SETTING SUN. 
AN ANONYMOUS SATIRE IN VERSE. 
In Paper Covers. 1s. 6d. net. 


ARGUMENT.—The Muse commands the Poet to write a satire upon his age 
and country. He pleads his incompetence for the task, and ends by praising both. 


It is now generally known that the author of this book is Sir Ronald Ross, K.C.B. } 


The special attention of all interested in new methods of teaching English 
ts called to the two following books. which possess the merit of having been 
thoroughly tested in class before publication. 


A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


FOR JUNIOR FORMS. 


BY R. B. MORGAN, M.Litt., 
Whitgift School, Croydon, 


With an Introduction by S. O. ANDREW, M.A., 
Headmaster of Whitgift School, Croydon. 


Crown 8vo. ls. 6d. 


This little book is an attempt to provide the beginner with a thorough grounding 
in the elementary mechanism of his mother tongue, which will not only enable him 
to appreciate more fully his own language, but will also leave him with nothing to 
unlearn when he begins to make the acquaintance of another language. 

As the author is convinced that the teaching of Grammar is largely a matter for 
the teacher and the blackboard, he has endeavoured to reduce all explanatory 
matter toa minimum. The exercises are drawn from the literature that most boys 
are familiar with, and in the early parts of the book the author has not hesitated to 
use for this purpose the Nursery Rhymes, “Alice in Wonderland,” and similar 
literature. Most of the exercises are intended to be done orally, an exception being 
the constructive exercises at the end of each group. The terminology employed 
throughout the book is that recommended by the Joint Committee on Grammatical 


Terminology. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


FOR JUNIOR FORMS. 


BY E. E. KITCHENER, M.A., 
Whitgift School, Croydon. 


With an Introduction by S. O. ANDREW, M.A., 
Headmaster of Whitgift School, Croydon. 


Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


This book is intended as a first book in English Composition, suitable for pupils 
between the ages of eight and thirteen. In it the mother tongue is treated asa 
living and spoken language. It aims at developing the power of connected 
thought clearly and readily in speech and writing. This is worked out by means of 
synthetic and analytic exercises on sentence construction leading up to the ordinary 
rules of composition. Special attention has been given to punctuation and to 


repetition of prose passages, 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
QUARTERLY LIST 


PART III 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


BIOGRAPHY - FICTION - - - 
HIsTory - BELLES LETTRES AND ESSAYS 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICS - MEDICAL - 
“ QUESTIONS OF THE Day” SERIES 
NATURE AND GARDENING - 
TRAVEL, SPORT AND ADVENTURE 
ART AND ARCHZOLOGY - 
POETRY - - - 
LITERATURE - - - - 


WISDOM OF THE EasT SERIES 
Mr. MurRRay’s STANDARD WORKS 
SHILLING LIBRARY - - 


Biography. 
THE LIFE OF GEORGE BORROW. Compiled 


from unpublished Official Documents, his Works, Correspondence, 
etc. By Herbert Jenkins. With Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“ For the first time full justice is done to the composite character of this eccentric 
genius. No pains have been spared by drawing upon every source of information to 
reveal the actual man. It was a work of more than common difficulty, as it had to 
deal with a character of greater complexity than one expects to find even in a genius. 
It has been well done, and it was worth doing.”—Evening Standard, 

New York; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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Biography—continued. 


A LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD ANSON. The 
Father of the British Navy, 1697-1762. By Captain Walter V. 
Anson, R.N. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“There is something very pleasing about this book. Captain Anson’s 
enthusiasm for his great ancestor is infectious, and the simple straightforwardness } 
of his narrative eminently befits its character as a biography of a sailor, by a sailor. 

There is none of the landsman’s too often spurious and untried raptures about the 

sea, but a sympathy and understanding on professional points which has its subtle 

appeal even to the unprofessional reader.”—Daily Chronicle. 


INDIAN RECORDS SERIES. 


THE DIARIES OF STREYNSHAM MASTER 
1675—1680. And other Contemporary Papers relating thereto. 
Edited by Sir Richard Carnac Tomale, Bart., C.I.E. 2 Vols. 
Medium 8vo. 12s. net each. 

“A standard and necessary work of reference for all students of India. It 


should also be on the shelves of all politicians, officials, civilians, and military 
men, whose work concerns the British Empire of the East. . . @ monument 


of patient industry and tireless research, the solid value of which for the student 
who handles them it would be difficult to exaggerate. The result of this scholarly 
work is a really wonderful wealth of information, of elucidation and of closely 
packed knowledge so conveyed as to be easily assimilated by every reader.”— 
Standard. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE. By 
Lord Broughton (John Cam Hobhouse). Edited by his 
Daughter, Lady Dorchester. With Portraits. Vols. I and II— 
1786-1823. 24s. net. Vols III and IV—1823-1834. 24s. net. 
Vols. V and VI—1834-1852. 24s. net. 


New York: CHARLES ScRIBNER’s Sons, 


THREE GENERATIONS. The Story of a Middle- 
Class Scottish Family. By Henrietta Keddie (Sarah Tytler). 
Demy 8vo. 9s. net. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF MARTIN 
LUTHER. By Dr. Preserved Smith. With Portraits and 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

Boston (Mass.): HouGuTon MIFFLIN Co. 


DULCE DOMUM. Bishop Moberly and his Family. By im 


his Daughter (Miss C. A. E. Moberly). 3rd Impression, 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net, 
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Biograph y—continued. 


NOTES FROM THE LIFE 
OF AN ORDINARY 
MORTAL. By A. G.C. Liddell, 
C.B. With Portrait. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


MEMOIRS OF A HIGH- 


LAND LADY. Baiited by 
Lady Strachey. With Illustrations. 
A New and Revised Edition. Large 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


LIFE OF PARACELSUS 
(Theophrastus Von Hohenheim, 
1493—1541). By the late Miss Anna 
M. Stoddart. With Illustrations. 


REMINISCENCES OF A 
PARISIAN (Docteur Poumiés 


de la Siboutie). Under Six Sovereigns, 
Two Revolutions, and a Republic, 
1789—1863. Translated by Lady 
Theodora Davidson. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

New Yor« G. P, Putnam's Sons. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN 


OLIVER HOBBES (mrs. 

Craigie). Told in her Correspond- 

ence with numerous Friends. With 

a Memoir by John Morgan Richards 

(her Father). Second Edition. With 

Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 
New York: E, P. Dutton & Co. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


History. 


TANGIER: England’s Lost Atlantic Outpost, 1661-1684. 
By E. M. G. Routh, F.R.Hist.S. With numerous Illustrations 
reproduced from the Original Etchings by Wencestaus HoLiar 
and others; also from Modern Photographs of Tangier, with one 
Map. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

“A work of great historical interest. In this volume the author tells the story 
of Tangier during its occupation by the English from the time it came to the English 
Crown as part of the dowry of the Portuguese Princess Catherine on her marriage 
to Charles II. Miss Routh’s chief source of information is the official correspondence 
of the period preserved in the Public Record Office. The illustrations are 
extremely interesting, comprising reproductions of the etchings of Tangier by the 

elebrated Wenceslaus Hollar, with portraits and other illustrations.” 
— Westminster Gazette, 


HE MAKING OF WESTERN EUROPE. 


Being an Attempt to Trace the Fortunes of the Children of the 
Roman Empire. By C. R. L. Fletcher, formerly Fellow of All 
Souls and Magdalen Colleges, Oxford; Author of “An Introduc- 
tory History of England,” etc. With Maps. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Fletcher’s Introductory History of England, a book which is probably 
he most original and stimulating presentment of English History that has as yet 
appeared, predisposed us all to look with favour on another work from the same 
ben, and to expect a real bit of enjoyment in its perusal. In this work we have 
pxhibited again those qualities which gained such hearty appreciation, and we 
bredict that those fortunate enough to read this volume will hope that Mr. Fletcher 
Will think that he has received sufficient encouragement to go on with the 
breparation of the next volume.”—Educational News. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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History—continued. | 
THE FALL OF THE MOGUL EMPIRE. 


By Sidney J. Owen. 


With a Map. Demy 8vo. 


7s. 6d. net. 


These Lectures are intended to stimulate an intelligent interest in one of the 
most remarkable vicissitudes of Oriental history, by tracing the operation of 
the various agencies which wrought the ruin of the Mogul Empire. 


THE MEDICI. 


numerous Illustrations. 
36s. net. 


By Colonel G. F. Young, C.B. With 
2 Vols. 


Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 


New York: E, P. Dutton & Co. . 


SEA WOLVES OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. The 


Grand Period of the Moslem Corsairs. 
By Commander E. Hamilton Currey, 
R.N. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


THUCYDIDES AND THE 


HISTORY OF HIS AGE. 
By G. B. Grundy, D.Litt., Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College and Lecturer 
in Ancient Geography to the University 
of Oxford. With 2 Maps. Demy 8vo. 
16s. net. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


AND ITS HISTORY. 
By E. G. Hawke, Matriculation 
Examiner in the University of Lon- 


don. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
STUDIES OF _ INDIAN 


LIFE AND SENTIMENT 
By Sir Bampfylde Fuller, K.C.S.I., 
C.1.E. Second Impression. With 
Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

THE STORY OF THE 


EMPIRE. By Gerald T. Hankin. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Economics, Politics and Sociology. 


THE UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES OF 
MODERN LEGISLATION. By W. Jethro Brown, 
LL.D. (Camb.), Litt.D. (Dubl.), Of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law; Author of ‘The Austinian Theory of Law.” 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“ The value of the book lies in the fairness and fulness with which he treats hig 
subject from the purely human point of view. With a book like this no thoughtful 
mind will lack guidance upon those principles which make a nation both great and 
free.”—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


THE LEGACY OF PAST YEARS. A Study o 
Irish History. By the Earl of Dunraven, K.P. A Cheape 
Edition. In Paper Covers. 6d. net. 
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Economics and Politics—continued. 


GUN RUNNING AND THE INDIAN 
NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. By the Hon. Arnold 
Keppel. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 9s. net. 


“This notable book is as interesting and easy to read as any romance, and is 
indeed a veritable romance of realities; whilst, at the same time, it is packed full of 
important first-hand information and excellent illustrations."—Standard. 


THE CULT OF INCOMPETENCE. By Emile 
Faguet. Translated from the French by Miss Beatrice 
Barstow. With an Introduction by Thomas Mackay. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“If readers of this volume will take the trouble to annotate their copies with a 
record of the relevant incidents which meet them every day of their lives, they 
cannot fail to acknowledge how terribly inevitable is the rise of incompetence to 
political power. M. Faguet’s book is terse, witty, and interesting, and should be 
widely read in this very capable English rendering.”—Daily Telegraph. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


IRISH AFFAIRS AND THE HOME RULE 
QUESTION. A Comparison of the attitude of Political Parties 
towards Irish Problems. By Philip G. Cambray. With an 
Introduction by the Marquess of Londonderry, K.G. A New 
and Cheaper Edition. In Paper Covers. Is. net. 


A LEAP IN THE DARK. Being a Criticism of the 
Principles of Home Rule as Illustrated by the Bill of 1893. By 
A. V. Dicey, K.C., Hon. D.C.L. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Is. net. 


THE ECONOMIC TRAN- | INDIA AND _ TIBET. By 


SITION IN INDIA. BySir | Colonel Sir F. Younghusband, 
Theodore Morison, K.C.I.E., Author K.C.LE. With a ll 
of ‘‘ The Industrial Organisation of an pagers: ith Maps and Illustra- 
Indian Province.” Demy 8vo. 5s. net. tions. Medium 8vo. 2ls. net. 


‘Questions of the Series. 
THE POOR LAW ENIGMA. By Miss M. Fothergill 


Robinson, Ex-Guardian for the Parish of Kensington. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


“To those anxious to understand the attitude of a thoughtful Guardian the book 
should be of considerable service.” —Daily News. 
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‘*Questions of the Day” Series—continued. 


CHILDREN AND THE LAW. By W. H. Stuart 
Garnett. With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Walter 
Runciman, M.P. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


TRADE AND THE NATIONAL IDEAL. By 
M. H. G. Goldie. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


TOWARDS A NATIONAL 
POLICY. an appeal to public- 


spirited men of all parties to consider 
vital national questions in a scientific 
spirit, regardless of party interest and 
prejudices. By Harry Roberts. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CASE AGAINST 
TARIFF REFORM. an 


Answer to Dr. Cunningham’s Book 
“The Case Against Free Trade.” 


THE CASE AGAINST 


FREE TRADE. By the 
Ven. Archdeacon W. Cunningham, 
D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. With a Preface by the 
Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. 
Second Impression. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net 


UNIVERSITIES AND 
NATIONAL LIFE. By 
Viscount Haldane of Cloan. New 
Edition, with an Added Chapter, 
entitled—Great Britain and Germany: 


By E. Enever Todd. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 


a Study in National Characteristics. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Commerce. 


IMPERIAL INSTITUTE SERIES OF HAND- 
BOOKS TO THE COMMERCIAL RESOURCES 
OF THE TROPICS. Edited by Wyndham R. Dunstan, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 

I—THE AGRICULTURAL AND FOREST PRODUCTS 
OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA. By Geratp C. DupGEon, 


Director-General of Agriculture in Egypt ; lately Inspector of Agriculture 
for British West Africa. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


Military and Naval. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR AND THE 
MILITARY POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By General Francis Vinton Greene, of the United States. 
With 64 Detailed Maps in Colour. Demy 8vo. I5s. net. 


New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 
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Military and Naval—continued, 


LETTERS ON AMPHIBIOUS WARS. By 
Brigadier-General George C. Aston, C.B., General Staff; 
and Brevet-Colonel, Royal Marine Artillery. With Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


CAMPAIGNS ON THE NORTH-WEST 


FRONTIER OF INDIA. By Captain H. L. Nevill, 
R.F.A., D.S.O. With an Introduction by Field-Marshal 
the Earl Roberts, K.G., V.C. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. I5s. net. 

‘Captain Nevill’s History, both as regards the narrative itself and the com- 
ments upon it, is very admirably written, besides being exceedingly instructive. 
There can be no question but that the book is one which not only soldiers but also 
civilians may confidently be advised to buy, as well as toread. From cover to cover 


there is not a page that is not full of interest, nor a remark that is not wise.’’— 
Westminster Gazette. 


BATTLE HONOURS OF 
THE BRITISH ARMY 


From Tangier, 1662, to the close of 
the Reign of King Edward VII. By 
Cc. Norman, late 90th Light 
Infantry and Indian Staff Corps. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
15s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
ROYAL ARTILLERY 
(Crimean Period). By Colonel 
Julian Jocelyn, late R.A. With 
a and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 

s. 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL 
WA 


A Concise History of its 
Causes, Progress and Results. By 
John Formby. With numerous Maps 
bound up in separate Vol. Demy 8vo. 
18s. net. 
New York: CHARLES ScrIBNER'S SONS. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE CHIEF CAM. 
PAIGNS IN EUROPE 
SINCE 1792. By General A. 


von Horsetzky. Translated by 
Lieutenant K. B.. Ferguson. With 
numerous Maps. Demy 8vo. 18s. net 


Sport, Travel and Adventure. 
SCENTED ISLES AND CORAL GARDENS: 


Torres Straits, German New Guinea and the Dutch East 'Indies. 
By C. D. Mackellar, Author of “ A Pleasure Pilgrim in South 


America.” 


Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


With 8 Coloured and many other Illustrations. 


“Entirely free from the conventional self-consciousness which mars so many 


modern travel books. 


Their freshness and alertness make them absorbing reading. 


The illustrations, some of which are coloured, afford an impression of the prodigal 
beauty of the remote and sparsely populated regions visited by the author.” 


New York: E P, Dutton & Co. 


—Atheneum, 
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Sport, Travel and Adventure—continued. 
RIFLE, ROD AND SPEAR IN THE EAST. 


Being Sporting Reminiscences in India, Persia and elsewhere. By 
Sir as ages Durand, Bart., C.B. With Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. Os. net. 


“T do not think I have ever read so many thrilling sporting adventures packed 
into so brief a compass as are to be found in this exciting book.”—Truth. 


THE PILGRIMS’ WAY. From Winchester to Canter- 
bury. By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady), Author of “ Isabella 
D'Este,” “ The Painters of Florence,” etc., etc. With Illustrations 
from Drawings, in line and Colour, specially made for this work by 
A. H. Hatram Murray. New and Revised Edition. Square 


Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, 


THE GENTLE ART. Some Sketches and Studies. By 
Henry Lamond, Secretary of the Loch Lomond Angling 
Improvement Association. With Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. 


6s. net. 


ESSAYS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. By John 
Andrew Doyle, late Fellow of All Souls. Edited by W. P. 
Ker. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. Sir William 
Anson, Bart., M.P. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 8s. net. 


A HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN INDIA, 


BURMA AND CEYLON. A New Edition, thoroughly 


revised. With numerous Maps and Plans. 
New York: CHARLES ScRIBNER’S Sons. 


COMFORT IN SMALL | SHANS AT HOME. By Mrs. 


CRAFT. $4 Practical Handbook Leslie Milne. With two Chapters 
on Shan History and Literature by 


of Sailing. By S. J. Housley. With ! 
Illustrations. Crown8vo, 2s. 6d. net. the Rev. W. W. Cochrane. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


AFRICAN GAME TRAILS 
An Account of the African Wander- | LETTERS TO A SALMON 
ings of an American Hunter-Naturalist. FISHER’S SONS. By A. H. 
Chaytor. With 8 Full-page Illustra- 
pression. Medium 8vo. 18s. net. 
. New York; Scripner's Sons, Boston: MiFFiin Co, 
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Art and Archeology. 


EARLY NORMAN CASTLES IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. By Mrs. E. Armitage. With Drawings 
by Duncan H. Montgomerie. Medium 8vo. 15s. net. 

This book throws light on the construction of the castles built by the Normans 
in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

It contains lists of the castles and plans; and provides authoritative information of 


first-rate interest to historians and antiquaries. 
“ Will doubtless become an established record upon the subject.”—A theneum. 


“ The work of a capable and painstaking antiquary.”—The Times. 
New York: E. P. Durron & Co. 


THE IDEALS OF INDIAN ART. By E. B. 
Havell, C.1.E., formerly Principal of the Government School of 
Art and Keeper of the Art Gallery, Calcutta; Author of “ Indian 
Sculpture and Painting,” “ Benares, the Sacred City,” etc. With 


Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


THE MOND COLLEC.- 


TION. $A Critical Account of the 
Pictures of the Italian and other Schools 
in the possession of the late Dr. Ludwig 
Mond,F.R.S. By J.P. Richter, Ph.D. 
With numerous Illustrations in Photo- 
gravure and Half-Tone. 2 Vols. 4to, 
Vellum, and 41 Photogravure Plates in 
Portfolio. £15 15s. net. 


ROMAN CITIES OF 
NORTHERN ITALY 
AND DALMATIA. By A. L. 
Frothingham, Ph.D., Professor of 
Ancient History and Archzology at 
Princeton University. With 64 Full- 
page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


net. 
New York: Sturcis & Watton Co, 


A THOROUGHLY REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


FERGUSSON’S HISTORY OF INDIAN AND 
EASTERN ARCHITECTURE. With Maps and numerous 


Illustrations. 2 Vols. 


INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. By 
Jas. Burgess, C.I.E., LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL. 
3rd Edition. Edited by R. Phené 
Spiers. 2 Vols. 56s. net. 


Demy 8vo. £2 


2s. net. 

EASTERN ARCHITECTURE. 
By R. Phené Spiers, F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A. 


MODERN. 3rd Edition. By Robert 
Kerr. 2 Vols. 28s. net. 


THE SHORES OF THE ADRIATIC. An Architec- 


tural and Archzeological Pilgrimage. 
R.B.A. With numerous Illustrations and a Map. 


Medium 8vo. 2ls. net each, 
THE ITALIAN SIDE. 


By F. Hamilton Jackson, 
2 Vols. 


THE AUSTRIAN SIDE, 


New York: E, P. Durron & Co, 
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Art and Archzology—continued. 


INDIAN SCULPTURE and | THE EVOLUTION OF 
PAINTING. With an Ex- ITALIAN SCULPTURE. 
planation of their Motives and Ideals By Lord Balcarres, M.P., F.S.A. 


by E. B. Havell, A.R.C.A. With 
Coloured and Monochrome Illustra- net 


tions. Royal 8vo. £3 3s. net. 


Poetry. 


THE ISCARIOT. By Eden Phillpotts, Author of ‘The 
Haven,” ‘‘ The Thief of Virtue,” etc. With Frontispiece by Frank 
Branewyn, A.R.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Phillpotts takes for the theme of this poem an episode of the greatest 


tragedy in the history of the world. It is to an extent an apologia of Judas. It 
expresses in rich and beautiful verse the purer aspect of the event as it concerned 


the Iscariot. New York: Tue Joun Lane Co. 


LYCIDAS. A Monograph. By the Rev. William Tuckwell. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


“Lycidas” has been described by Mark Patteson as the “ high-water mark of 
English Poetry and of Milton’s own production.” There is always a particular 
interest in studies of the characteristic work of genius, and the Rev. W. Tuckwell 
is on this subject a fully-qualified guide. Besides an introduction, the little book 
contains a transcript of the original autograph, an analysis with commentary of the 
poem, and illustrations from poets ancient and modern. 


JAPANESE POETRY. By Basil Hall Chamberlain, 
Emeritus Professor of Japanese and Philology in the Imperial 
University of Tokyo. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


New York: CHarLes Scrisner’s Sons. 


Literature. 


THE EVOLUTION OF LITERATURE. By 
A. S. Mackenzie, Head of the Department of English and 
Comparative Literature, State University of Kentucky. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

This is a complete, interesting, and readable survey of the customs, dances, 
songs, narratives, etc., of the most noticeable primitive races of Africa, Asia, 
Australia, and America; and makes study of what the Author calls barbaric, 
autocratic and democratic literature; the object of the work being to try to 
account for the origin and successive changes of literature as a social phenomenon. 

New York: T. Y. & Co, 
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Fiction. 
JOHN STUART. By Robert Vansittart. 6s. 


“. . . A thoroughly live book. . . . The whole thing is brilliantly 
done. . . . Students will inevitably delight in Mr. Vansittart’s work, while the 
general public will be grateful to a man who turns the medicine of history into one 
long draught of romantic wine.”—Daily Graphic. 

“A new form. We recognise the lightness of Mr. Vansittart’s touch, his 
pleasant satirical humour, and the finish of his writing.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


FRECKLES. By Gene Stratton-Porter. 2s. 6d. net. 


Freckles is a captivating character, a nameless waif of Irish extraction, who is 
befriended by a magnificent lumber boss, a canny and sympathetic Scot, and placed 
in a position of trust as the guardian of the Limberlost. How Freckles justifies 
McLean's confidence and trust, captures the support of Duncan, the stalwart 
teamster, and the motherly sympathy of Mrs. Duncan, his wife; tames the spirits 
lof the wild nature of the swamps, captivates the Angel, the girl who accompanies the 
Bird Woman on her exciting photographic expeditions ; and impels the confidence 
lof the blunt, yet hearty man of affairs, is charmingly told with rare appreciation of 
character and that keen sympathy with nature as she expresses herself in the forest 

. . Strong in qualities of humanity and humour, and rich in sentimental 
New York: Dovusrepay, Pace & Co. 


NOVELS. 


6s. each. 
RODDLES. B. Paul Neuman. 


MR. WYCHERLY’S WARDS. Mrs. L. Allen Harker. 
THE FOREST ON THE HILL. By Eden Phillpotts. 
FLEMINGTON. Mrs. Violet Jacob. 
THE VISIONING. Miss Susan Glaspell. 


New York: Freperick A. Stokes CoMPANY. 


ANNABEL AND OTHERS. 
R. W. Wright-Henderson. 


JESSE OF CARIBOO. Roger Pocock. 
THE SHADOW OF NEEME. Lady Bancroft. 
VIEWS AND VAGABONDS. Miss R. Macaulay. 


New York: Henry Hott & Co. 


CHANTEMERLE. DD. K. Broster and G. W. Taylor. 


New York: BRENTANO’S. 
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Fiction — continued. 
NOVELS, 6s. each—continued. 


THE MILLER OF OLD CHURCH. 
Miss Ellen Glasgow. | 


New York: Dousiepay, Pace & Co. 


REPTON. Lieut.-Colonel F. Kane.} 
JOHN VERNEY. Horace Annesley Vachell. 


MASTER AND MAID. BAWBEE JOCK. 
Mrs. L. Allen Harker. Amy Maclaren. 


Belles Lettres and Essays. 


THE BOOK OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. By 


the late Lady Dilke. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d net. 
This is a reprint of the volume published in 1905, with the late Sir Charles 
Dilke’s Memoir of his Wife omitted. 


PIE POWDER. Being some Recollections of the Western 
Circuit. By a Circuit Tramp. Second Impression. Large| 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


ESSAYS IN IMITATION. SCENES PORTRAITS. 


By Algernon Cecil, Author of By Frederic Manning, Author of 
“ Six Oxford Thinkers.” Crown 8vo. “The Vigil of Brunhild.” Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. ' 6s. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Medical. 


A HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. By W. D. 
Halliburton, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology, King’s 
College, London. A New (Tenth) Edition (being the Twenty-third of 
Kirkes’). With nearly 700 Illustrations, including some Coloured 


Plates. Large Crown 8vo. IL5s. net. 
PHILADELPHIA: P. Biakiston’s Son & Co. 


THE REDUCTION OF DOMESTIC MOS- 
QUITOS. Instructions for the Use of Municipalities, Town 
Councils. Health Officers, Sanitary Inspectors and Residents ing 
Warm Climates. By Edward Halford Ross, M.R.C.S. 
England, L.R.C.P. London. ; late Health Officer, Port Said and 


Suez Canal District. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 
PHILADELPHIA: P. Biakiston’s Son & Co 
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Medical—continued. 


INDUCED CELL-REPRODUCTION AND 
CANCER. The Isolation of the Chemical Cause of Normal and 
of Augmented, Asymmetrical Human Cell-division. By Hugh 
Campbell Ross, M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lond.), with 
the Assistance of John Westray Cropper, M.B., M.Sc. (Liv.), 
M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lond.). With numerous IIlustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


PHILADELPHIA: P. Biaxiston’s Son & Co. 


FURTHER RESEARCHES INTO INDUCED 
CELL-REPRODUCTION AND CANCER. By H. C. 
Ross. With 5 Coloured Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


PHILADELPHIA: P. BLaxiston's Son & Co. 


DISEASES OF THE SKIN. By Ernest Gaucher, 
Professor at the Faculty of Medicine and Physician to the St. Louis. 
Hospital, Paris. Translated and Edited by C. F. Marshall, 
M.Sc., M.D., F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the British Skin Hospital. 
With numerous Illustrations. 15s. net. 

New York Appiteton & Co 


BY THE LATE SIR RUBERT W. BOYCE, F.R.S. 


MOSQUITO OR MAN? The | YELLOW FEVER AND ITS 
Conquest of the Tropical World. PREVENTION. A Manual 


Third Edition. With Illustrations. for Medical Students and Practitioners 
Medium 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. With numerous Plans and _ [Illustra- 
tions. Medium 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


HEALTH, PROGRESS AND ADMINISTRATION IN 
THE WEST INDIES. second Edition. Medium 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


New York: E, P. Dutton & Co 


BY MAJOR SIR RONALD ROSS, F.R.S., K.C.B. 


THE PREVENTION OF | A SUMMARY OF FACTS. 
MALARIA. with | REGARDING MALARIA. 


tions. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. Suitable for public instruction. 2d. 


2s. net. PHILOSOPHIES. in Paper 


New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Cover. Is. net. 
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Science. 


THE GREAT STAR MAP. ByH.H. Turner, D.Sc., | 
F.R.S., Savillian Professor of Astronomy in the University of 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


In 1887, an International Conference at Paris determined to map the places of | 


all stars in the heavens brighter than a certain standard by photographic means. | 
The work has proved far more serious than was at first anticipated, and is not 
yet accomplished. It involves the taking of 20,000 photographs, and the measure- 
ment of 8 or 9 million star images. It was divided among 18 observatories, and 
two of these, Greenwich and Oxford, have practically completed their portions. 
Professor Turner, who has superintended the Oxford work, gives a brief popular 
account of the scope of the work, and of the problems which it will assist in 
solving, with incidental references to recent discoveries which concern the constitu- 
tion of the universe of stars. 
New York: P. Dutton & Co. 


THE ANOPHELINE MOSQUITO. Some Facts 
and Information for Use in Schools. By R. C. Dauglish. 
With Illustrations. 6d. net. 


RECENT ADVANCES IN THE STUDY OF 


VARIATION, HEREDITY AND EVOLUTION. By 
Robert H. Lock, M.A., Sc.D., F.R.H.S., Assistant Director 
of Botanic Garden, Ceylon. New (Third) Edition. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

New York: E. P. Durtron & Co. 


THE TIDES AND KINDRED PHENOMENA 


OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. By Sir George Howard 
Darwin, K.C.B. New and Revised Edition. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF PHYSICAL 


SCIENCE. By W. C. D. Whetham, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cheap Edition. Illustrated. Large 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

New York: P. Braxiston’s Son & Co. 


CONVERGENCE IN EVOLUTION. By Arthur 
Willey, D.Sc., Lond. ; Hon. M.A., Cantab.; F.R.S. With 
Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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Science—continued. 


STUDENT’S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. By 
Sir Charles Lyell. Revised by Professor J. W. Judd, C.B.,. 
F.R.S. New and Revised Edition. With 600 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MICROSCOPY. The Construction, Theory, and Use of the 
Microscope. By Edmund J. Spitta, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., ete. 
With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. Second Edition. 
12s. 6d. net. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Nature and Gardening. 
THE BULB BOOK ; or, Bulbous and Tuberous Plants 


for the Open Air, Stove, and Greenhouse. Containing 
Particulars as to Descriptions, Culture, Propagation, etc., of Plants 
from all Parts of the World having Bulbs, Corms, Tubers, or 
Rhizomes (Orchids excluded). By John Weathers. With . 


numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 15s. net. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. $A Text-book 
prepared under the Authority of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England. By the late W. Fream, LL.D. Eighth Edition 
Edited by J. R. Ainsworth-Davis, M.A. (Trin. Coll. Camb.), 
Principal of the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. New and 
Enlarged Edition. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


GRAVETYE MANOR; or, Twenty Years’ Work round 
an Old Manor House. Being an abstract from the Tree and 
Garden Book of Gravetye Manor, Sussex, kept by the Owner, 
William Robinson, Author of ‘The English Flower Garden,” etc. ; 
for Thirty-five Years Garden and Woodland Editor of “The 
Field.” With Illustrations. Folio. Vellum, 43 3s. net; Paper, 
£2 12s. 6d. net. 

BY PROFESSOR A. D. HALL. 

THE FEEDING OF CROPS AND STOCK. 
An Introduction to the Science of the Feeding of Plants and Animals, 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


FERTILISERS AND | THE SOIL. An Introduction to 


the Scientific Study of the Growth 
URES. Crown svo. of Crops. With Diagrams. 5s. net. 


New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, 
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Nature and Gardening—continued. 


ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL GARDEN PLANTS 
E. Speer, F.R.H.S. Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
s. Od. net. 


PLANT LIFE IN ALPINE SWITZERLAND.| 
Being an Account in simple language of the Natural History of 
Alpine Plants. By E. A. Newell Arber, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. 
Trinity College, Cambridge; University Demonstrator in Palzeo- 
botany. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Theology. 


HOURS OF INSIGHT and other Sermons. By the late 
William Edward Collins, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gibraltar. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

‘‘ For two reasons at least we welcome the appearance of Hours of Insight 
and Other Sermons, by the late Bishop of Gibraltar. In the first place, they are 
quite beautiful in themselves, these sermons preached to congregations so various, 
yet so well adapted to the particular needs of each. Secondly, the volume is a fit 
memorial of a very saintly man.”—Church Times. 


FELLOWSHIP WITH THE DEPARTED. 


A Sermon preached in St. Mary Magdalene Church, Sandringham, | 
on the occasion of the Dedication of the Memorial to his late 
Majesty King Edward VII, of Blessed and Glorious Memory, on 
Sunday, October 29, 1911. By the Right Reverend the Lord 
Bishop of Norwich, C.V.O., D.D. Printed by Command of 
His Majesty THE Kine. In Paper Covers. 6d. net. 


MURRAY’S DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN 


BIOGRAPHY AND LITERATURE to the End of the 
Sixth Century. With an Account of the Principal Sects and 
Heresies. Edited by the Very Rev. Henry Wace, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury, and the Rev. William C. Piercy, Dean 
and Chaplain of Whitelands College. In 1 Vol. 1040 pages. 
Medium 8vo. 2ls. net. 

His GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, in a letter to Mr. Murray, 
says:—‘‘In my movements backwards and forwards between Lambeth and 
Canterbury, I almost fear that I may never have thanked you for sending me a copy 
of your one volume Dictionary of Christian Biography. If I have already written, 
pardon this further letter. But I should like to tell you how greatly I value the 
book. I have been using it for some of my work, and am immensely struck by 
the way in which it seems to have been found possible to bring into this smaller 
compass practically everything of real importance to the general reader. I am 
certain that the editors and yourself have done a great public service in placing this 


” 
book upon our shelves. Boston: LittLe, Brown & Co. 
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Theology—continued. 


MURRAY’S ILLUSTRATED BIBLE DIC. 


TIONARY. Combining Modern Research with Ancient Faith. 
Written by Leading Scholars of To-day, and including the Results 


of Modern Research. 


Edited by the Rev. W 


m. C. Piercy, 


M.A. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 21s. ; leather, 25s. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF 
LITURGICAL REFORM. 


A Contribution towards the Revision 
of the Book of Common Prayer. By 
the Rev. W. H. Frere, D.D., of the 
Community of the Resurrection. 
Third Impression. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


A CALL TO SEAMEN: 


and Other Sermons. Preached 
to Naval Cadets at the Royal Naval 
College, Osborne. By the Rev. F. S. 
Horan, R.N., late Chaplain to the 
Royal Naval College, Osborne. Cheap 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


PROPHECY: 


LIFE, DEATH AND IM.- 


MORTALITY. studies in the 
Psalms. By the Rev. W. O. E. 
Oesterley, D.D., Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge; Author of “The Doctrine 
of the Last Things.” Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


JEWISH 
AND CHRISTIAN. con- 


sidered in a Series of Warburton 
Lectures at Lincoln’s Inn. By the 
Very Rev. Henry Wace, D.D., Dean 
of Canterbury. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


MitwaukEE: THE YounG CuurcHMAN Co. 


SERMONS TO YOUNG 


BOYS. By the Rey. F. de W. 
Lushington, Head Master of Dover 
_—— A New Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Ss. net. 


FILIUS HOMINIS. anEssay 
on the Meaning of the phrase “ The 
Son of Man.” By the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Norwich. With 
an English Translation. Crown 8vo. 
1s. 6d. net. 


LATEST VOLUMES IN THE , 


Wisdom of the East Series. 


Pott 16mo. Cloth. 

TAOIST TEACHING. From the Mystical Philosophy of Liehtsze. 
Translated by LIONEL GILEs. 2s. net. 

ANCIENT JEWISH PROVERBS. Compiled and Classified by 
A. COHEN, late Scholar of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 2s. net. 

THE FLIGHT OF THE DRAGON. An Essay on the Theory 
and Practice of Art in China and Japan, based on original sources. By 

LAURENCE BINYON. 2s. net. 

LEGENDS OF INDIAN BUDDHISM. Translated from “L'Intro- 
duction 4 1’Histoire du Buddhisme Indien” of Eugéne Burnouf, with an 
Introduction by WINIFRED STEPHENS. 2s. net. 

THE BUSTAN OF SADI.: From the Persian. Translated with Intro- 
duction by A. HART EDwarpDs. 2s, net. 

THE ALCHEMY OF HAPPINESS. By At Guazzati. Translated 
from the Hindustani by CLAUD FIELD. 2s. net. 

*,*" A Complete List of the Volumes in this Series will be sent 


post free on application. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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Popular Editions of 
Mr. Murray’s Standard Works. 


Large Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net each. 
CAPTAIN JAMES COOK, R.N., F.R.S., The Circumnavigatoy 
By ARTHUR KITSON. With Illustrations. 
JOHN MURRAY: A Publisher and his Friends. Memoir and 


Correspondence of the second John Murray, with an Account of the Origin and 
Progress of the House, 1768—1843, By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. Edited b 
Thomas Mackay. With Portraits. In One Volume. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LIEUTENANT-GENERA 
SIR HARRY SMITH, 1787-1819. Edited by G. C. MoorE SmITH 
With Map and Portrait. 

A COTSWOLD VILLAGE; or, Country Life and Pursuits in Gloucester 
shire. By J. ARTHUR GIBBS. With Illustrations. 

*,* A Complete List of the Volumes in this Series will be sent post free 
on application. 


Murray’s Shilling Library. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 1s. net each. 

THE LION HUNTER IN SOUTH AFRICA. Five Years 
Adventures in the Far Interior of South Africa, with Notices of the Nativd 
Tribes and Savage Animals. By ROUALEYN GORDON CUMMING, of Altyre 
With Woodcuts. 

NOTES FROM A DIARY. First Series. By SiR Mountstuarq 
E. GRANT DUFF. 

UNBEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN. By Mrs. BisHop (IsABELL 
L. Brrp). With Illustrations. 

FESOP’S FABLES. A New Version. By the REv. THOMAS JAMES. Wit 
100 Woodcuts, by TENNIEL and WOLFE. 

OUR ENGLISH BIBLE: The Story of its Origin and Growth. 
By H. W. HAMILTON Hoare. Revised Edition, with Specimen Pages of Old 
Bibles and a Bibliography. 

ORIGIN OF SPECIES BY MEANS OF NATURA" 
SELECTION. By Cuartes Darwin. 

CHARACTER. By SAmMvuEL SMILEs. With Frontispiece. 

THE LETTERS OF QUEEN VICTORIA, 1837—1861. 
THE NATIONAL EDITION. Edited by A. C. BENSON, M.A., C.V.O., and 
ViscouNT ESHER, G.C.V.O., K.C.B. With 16 Portraits. 3 Vols. 1s. net 
each Vol. 

ROUND THE HORN BEFORE THE MAST. By Basi 
LuBBOCK. With Illustrations. 

LAVENGRO: The Scholar, the Gypsy, the Priest. By GEorG 
Borrow. With 6 Pen and Ink Sketches by PERcy WADHAM. 


*,.* A Complete List of the Volumes in this Series will be sent host free 
on application. 
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SECURE THIS BOOK TO-DAY. 


The vast and widespread importance: of this 
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3 A Popular ‘Exposition of the Cokernut | iim 
and Oil Palm Industry 
ing the products and 

important, timely by-products of 
the Cokernut ‘ 

idl palm Trees, a 


upon the uses of facts and figures 


BOOVERES-ENMOS 


IMPORTANT, TIMELY and _ somewhat 
EXCLUSIVE information, and some astonishing 
statistical facts and figures. 


comparatively modern industry is little known. ‘ 
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“BB+ VAST POSSIBILINES eWEALTH# TROPICS, 
PLANTATION PROSPECTS, COSTS PROFITS 


(Just Published) 
_Copiously Illustrated, containing 
Remarkable Facts and Figures 


HERE are few who would not have liked to have had 
prior knowledge of the prospects of the rubber boom. 
This new book, the compilation and illustration of which 

~ has involved months of labour and very considerable expense, 

gives full details relating to the Cokernut, Copra, Coir and 

_ Oil-palm industries, the future prospects of which, both from 

_ the view of margin of profit and expansion, are exceptional. 


| The enormous increase in demand for the products of the 
_ Cokernut in Europe is due to their comparatively recent 
- introduction for edible and manufacturing purposes—especially 
in food supplies for the masses—and to the discovery of 
their special dietetic properties and superiority over other 
products used for such purposes. _ 


The sealhinatry 5 is already of enormous proportions, but little is yet 
generally known relating thereto. The information contained in 
this book, much of which is exclusive, will — most readers. [ 


INVESTORS, TRADERS ae OTHERS 


- desiring to be well and early informed on an 
industry POSSESSING UNUSUAL PROSPECTS 
‘should send ‘to-day for a copy of this new work. 
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“STUPENDOUS INCREASE IN IMPORTS. 
‘GROWING DEMAND and PRICES for COPRA. 


‘(Copra is the nutritive portion of the Cokernut.) 


“THE. COMING OF THE COKERNUT.—New Discoveries—Wonderful 
_ Nutritious Properties—Rapidly Crowing Popularity—Multifarious Uses in 
Many Trades—Superiority Over Animal Fats—Creat  Profit-ylelding 
Prospects—Advantages to Investors and Colonists—Attraction to Cerman 
. Manufacturers — Primitive Uses — Pressing Needs — Crowing Demand— 
-Enormous Consumption for Margarine and Soap, Etc.—Value to British 
Farmer—Many Merits Analysed and Dissected—Coming Importance Proved 
by Official Statistics. 


Some timely and important: information upon a rapidly increasing trade, and 
the uses of the products and_ by-products of the Cokernut and Oil-palm trees. 


REPARED in popular form; easily readable; intensely interesting; 
exceptionally clearly printed on good art paper; comprising 110 - 
quarto pages; containing 5] illustrations; strongly bound in’ stiff 

covers. 
All interned in Colonial expansion, and those new openings 
‘for investment, trading energy and industrial expansion, should P 
carefully peruse this book. 
-It should likewise be read by those ties would like to examine the 
prospects and possibilities of establishing plantations and securing 
“an assured income. ‘ 
In view of the activity being displayed in City jiclea, investors should 
at once secure this book and thus obtain early information upon an 
industry, the demand for the products of which is increasing so 
remarkably. With the spread of civilization this industry is of vital 
importance, and will establish a demand and interest which will, it i is 
believed, equal that recently created for Rubber. © 
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ENSIGNS ARMORIAL OF THE COMPANY 
MATRICULATED BY THE LORD LYON KING OF ARMS 


ssurance 
Founses, A.D.1823. 


Gl G e 


Che Uses of Cife Assurance. 


Life Assurance under modern conditions is adapted to so many 

different requirements that the various policies issued embrace 
practically every class of benefit desired. A very good instance of the 
- extreme elasticity of the Insurance schemes of an up-to-date Insurance 
Office is afforded by the various policies making provision for old age 
issued by the Edinburgh Life Assurance Company. 


Provision for Old Age. 

¢. The proposer may elect to make provision by an Endowment 

Assurance Policy, by which a given sum {is payable at an agreed 
on age—55, 60, 65 or 70, for example—or at earlier death; cr he may 
assure on the Double Endowment plan, under which double the sum 
payable at death becomes payable on reaching the age agreed en; or 
he may choose instead to assure on the Half Endowment plan, under 
which double the sum payable on survivance is payable in the event 
of death before reaching that age. The Edinburgh Life Assurance 
Company has issued a very large number of policies of the kinds 
referred to, and has, from the experience gained, improved and 
simplified its schemes under which these are most suitably arranged. 


But there is another large class of persons to whom the Endow- 
ment element is specially attractive, while the Assurance element 
does not appeal to them, as they have no dependents. To meet the 
requirements of this large class pure Endowment Policies are issued 
by the Edinburgh Life Assurance Company at specially low premium 
rates, with refund ot all premiums paid in the evert of death before 
agreed age is attained. 


Provision for Children. 
Similar adaptability is shown in the Company’s various schemes 
of Assurance making provision for Children and dependents, 
Other classes of Life Assurance Policies issued inelude Family Trust 
Policies, Education Policies, Whole Life Assurance Policies, etc. 
Whatever class of Assurance be contemplated, the rates of premiums, 
options granted, and benefits obtainable under policies issued by the 
Edinburgh Life Assurance Company, are of the most satisfactory 
nature, while the assured enjey the security afforded by a capital of 
£500,000 (of which £100,000 is paid up), in addition to an Assurance 
and Annuity Fund which now exceeds £4,350,000. 


4 


fin Equitable Bonus System. 


The Edinburgh Life Assurance Company’s system of dividing the 

surplus is peculiarly equitable in its operation, and aims at securing 
to all classes of Policy holders the advantages to which they are 
entitled. As Policy holders advance in age they receive an increasing 
share in consideration of their larger contributions to the Surplus 
Fund. Bonuses may, if the Assured so desire, be surrendered for 
their cash value, or applied in Reduction of the Annual Premium, 
instead of remaining added to the Policy. 

Policies taken tp before 31st Dec. 1912, participate in the Bonus 
Addition which {is given to all Policy holders at our Quinquennial 
Valuation. 


HEAD OFFICE: 26 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON OFFICE: 8 BIRCHIN E.C, 
West End Office: 166 Piccadilly, W. 
DUBLIN: 65 UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. NEWCASTLE: 91 MOSLEY STREET. 
CLASCOW: 126 ST. VINCENT STREET. DUNDEE: 56 COMMERCIAL STREET. 
MANCHESTER: 20 CROSS STREET. LEEDS: 4 CREEK STREET. 
LIVERPOOL: 6 CASTLE STREET. BRISTOL: 14 BALDWIN STREET. 
BIRMINCHAM: 16 BENNETT'S HILL CARDIFF: $8 ST. MARY STREET. 


Tear off and sign the attached post-card, when further 
particulars will be gladly sent. 


POST CARD. 


TO THE MANAGER, 


Edinburgh Lite Assurance Company, 


26, GEORGE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 
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Edinburgh Life Assurance Company. 


FOUNDED 1823. 
BY SPECIAL OF PARLIAMENT. 


president. 
His GRAcE THE DUKE OF MONTROSE, K.T. 


Dice- President 
Tar Ricnt "LORD LAMINGTON, G. M. G., G.C.LE. 
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WILLIAM MACGILLIVRAY, Esq. 
AMeEs Top-MERCER of Scotsbank, Esq. 
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Sir Joun Barry M.D., LL 


The Hon. Lorp ADAM. 

MatrHew MonTGoMERIE BELL, Esq. 
The Right Hon. Lopp KINNEAR, 
The Hon. Lord KYLLAcHY. 


Orditary Directors 


ARCHIBALD Burn Murpoc3, Esq., Writer JouHN MICHAEL Esq., Char- 
to the Signet. tered Accountant. 


Sir James GuTurir, LL.D., President of Tan MacIntyzE, Esq., Writer to the 


the Royal Scottish Academy. Signet. 
ALEXANDER LOGAN M‘CLURE, Esq., K.C., THoMAs WaRDIE Top, Esq. Ms Merchant, 


Sheriff of Argyll. Leith. 
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chant, Leith. Professor of Scots Law, Edin. "Univ. 


BrenjJAMIN HALL BLyTH, Esq., Civil James Myung, Esq., Writer to the 
Engineer. Signet. 
Wanager 
THomAS MACLEOD GARDINER, 
Secretary and Actuary 
A. E. Spracur, D.Sc., F.F.A., F.IA. 
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LONDON OFFICE: 8 BIRCHIN LANE, E.C. 
West End Branch: 166 Piccadiily, W. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1807. 


LIVES. ANNUITIES. 


, Whole-Life, Non-Profit Policies at 
SPECIAL LOW RATES. 


World-wide and Indisputable Policies with 


SURRENDER VALUES. 


Apply for revised Prospectus. 


ADVANCES UPON LIFE INTERESTS, 
’ REVERSIONS & PERSONAL SECURITY. 


Head Office - - 79, PALL MALL, S.W. 


NORWICH UNION 
Fire Insurance Society, 


FOUNDED 1797. LIMITED. 
WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED THE 
NORWICH & LONDON ACCIDENT INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Head Office: NORWICH. 


Chief London Offices: 
50, FLEET STREET, E.C.; 71, 72, ‘KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


FIRE PREMIUMS - - £1,119,358 
FIRE LOSSES PAID - £2'7,000,000 


LOWEST RATES OF PREMIUM. 
PROMPT AND LIBERAL SETTLEMENT OF LOSSES. 


ALL CLASSES OF FIRE, BURGLARY, AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE TRANSACTED, 


Prospectuses and every information can be obtained at the 
Offices amd Agencies of the Society. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED, 
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NATIONAL MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Society 
(OF LONDON). 


Founded 1830. Funds Exceed £3,000,000. 


EVERY MODERN DEVELOPMENT. 


(a) Policies providing absolutely for 
Educational Expenses. 


(b) The Lowest Non-Profit Premiums at 
many ages. : 


(c) A Short and Simple Proposal Form. 
(d) Simplified ‘Death Duties’ Assurance. 


The New ‘‘Flexible’”’ Policy of this old Society is the 
last expression of the liberality of Modern 
Life Assurance. 


Write for New Prospectus and “Flexible Policy’ Pamphlet to 


GEOFFREY MARKS, F.L.A., Actuary and Manager, 
39, King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


This old Mutual Society transacts only those classes 

of business usually undertaken by a 

purely Life Assurance Office, including 
advances on or the purchase of 


LIFE INTERESTS AND REVERSIONS. 


London ; Printed by WILLIAM CLOWES AND Sons, Ltd., 
and Grea Great: Windmill Street 
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